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EURIPIDES IN MACEDON. 


ALL are agreed that towards the end of his long life Euripides left Athens 
and went to the court of Archelaus, king of Macedon. From Plato! and many 
other sources we know that Archelaus was the illegitimate son of Perdiccas II., 
by Simiche, a slave girl, and had succeeded to his father by murdering his uncle 
Alcetas, his half-brother, and his cousin. As these events occurred in 413 or 
412 B.C., the poet’s visit must have been later than that date, and has with 
probability been placed soon after the production of his Orestes at Athens in Ol. 
92. 4 (409-8). 

Archelaus was a man of outstanding ability. How he organized the king- 
dom of Macedon we shall soon see. Moreover, he had a genuine love of culture 
of all kinds. Hardly was he seated on the throne before he began to invite 
poets, such as Euripides and Agathon,? and other eminent persons, amongst 
whom it is said that even Socrates? was included, to his court. This was at 
Aegae, situated in the ancient Pieria to the west of the river Axius (Vardar), 
and it remained the capital of Macedon until Philip II. removed the seat of 
government to the little town of Pella* where he had been reared, some thirty 
miles from Aegae and like it on the Pierian side of the Axius.® 

It is further admitted that Euripides when in Macedon wrote at least two 
plays, the Bacchae and the Archelaus. I will presently urge that the Rhesus was 
also composed and performed in the same period and country. We know that 
the Bacchae, as also the Alemacon at Corinth and the Iphigeneia in Aulis, were 
produced at Athens after the poet’s death by his son Euripides, but there is no 
reason why the Bacchae may not have been previously performed in Macedon, 
a view supported by the famous passage in that play (408 cf. 565) in praise of 
Pieria. But the Archelaus is our first concern. No one has doubted that it was 
written and performed for Archelaus, the poet’s patron. The fragments® of 
this play (mostly preserved in the Florilegiwm of Stobaeus) amount to some 
eighty-four lines, which not only enable us to form some opinion of the style of 
the drama, but also show that the version of the story of Archelaus, the founder 


1 Gorg. 470D-471 ; cf, Athen., p. 217d; Aelian, Axius. 


Var, Hist. XII. 43. 6 Nauck, Tvag. Graec, Fragm., pp. 426-436. A 
2 Schol. on Ar, Ran. 85. fragment of the play in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. 
3 Arg. I. to Ar, Nub. III., p. 66 (reprinted by von Arnim, Supplementum 
# Strabo 277. 14 (Didot). Euripideum, p. 80), adds nothing for our purpose. 


5 Id. 277. 43 makes Pieria extend to the 
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of the monarchy, handed down by Hyginus,* gives an accurate account of the 
argument of the play: ‘Archelaus was a son of Temenus, king of Argos. 
Driven into exile by his brothers, he went into Macedonia (Mygdonia? M. 
Schmidt) to King Cisseus. The latter being hard pressed in war by his neigh- 
bours, promised the stranger his kingdom and his daughter in marriage if he 
saved him from his foes. Archelaus routed the enemy in a single battle and 
then asked the king to fulfil his promises. But the latter at the instance of his 
friends broke his word, and tried to destroy Archelaus by treachery. To that 
end he ordered a pit (fouea) to be dug, filled with charcoal and set on fire, with 
brushwood laid over it in order that Archelaus might fall into it. One of the 
king’s slaves revealed the plot to Archelays, who on hearing the tale requested 
the king to grant him a private interview ; the latter consented and thereupon 
Archelaus seized him and flung him into the pitfall and thus despatched him.’ 
He at once fled into Pieria (which later became part of Lower Macedonia) in 
accordance with an oracle from Apollo, under the guidance of a she-goat, and 
there founded a town (not far from the Axius) which he named Aegae after 
the goat. 

As some insist on a fundamental geographical and ethnological difference 
between Macedonia and Thrace, a few remarks on this point will not be out of 
place. Macedonia was merely a political term, originally the name of a very 
small district, called (it is said) from an old chieftain Macedo,’ and it gradually 
was extended to district after district of ancient Thrace, as the Temenids en- 
larged their kingdom. That the Macedni of whom Macedo was probably the 
eponymous hero were an Illyrian tribe is likely, but it must be remembered 
that save in dialect and the fashion of wearing the hair, there was no real 
distinction between the Illyrians and the aboriginal Thracians,® both practising 
tattooing and thereby sharply distinguished from the Celtic tribes beyond the 
Danube. Homer‘ seems to have made Thrace begin from Thessaly, the Peneius 
being the boundary (as it was of Macedonia in classical times), since Ares® 
when coming ‘from Thrace’ to the Ephyrii and Phlegians who dwelt at the 
mouth of that river passed down it south of Olympus. Hera on her way from 
Olympus to Troy passed first across Pieria, next Emathia and the mountains 
of Thrace, amongst which he reckons Athos, which formed part of the later 
Chalcidice. He likewise knew the Paeonians, from the river Axius,° but nothing 
of Macedonia or Bottiaea. Strabo says that ‘of old Pieria, Olympus, Pimpla, 
and Leibethron were districts and mountains of Thrace, but now the Mace- 
donians hold them.’ He further says that Macedonia was of old called 
Emathia® and that Pieria was part of it, and further that after the town of Dium 
[on the Thessalian frontier] comes the Haliacmon debouching into the Thermaic 
Gulf, and from this the sea-board of the gulf towards the north is called Pieria 
as far as the river Axius.® Scholars dispute this because the district between 


1 Fab. 219. 2 Strabo 275, 23 (Didot). 4 J], XIV. 226-7. 5 I), XIE 302. 
3 Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, Vol. L., 6 Ii, XVI. 288. 7 Strabo 404, 38. 
Pp. 351-2. 8 Id. 275, 21. 9 Id. 277, 43. 
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the Haliacmon and the Axius in classical times was Bottiaea, and because 
Alorus at the mouth of the Haliacmon is called a Bottiaean town. But there 
is no real difficulty in the same territory having two names, for the Bottiaeans 
were comparatively new-comers from Sicily and Iapygia, who had conquered 
that portion of the ancient Pieria between the Haliacmon and the Axius in 
which Pella was situated. Similarly, Pydna is termed both a town of Mace- 
donia and a town of Pieria.1_ There seems also no better reason for doubting 
that the district in which Aegae stood was also part of the ancient Pieria, that 
ancient district which took its name from the Thracian tribe of Pieres (who 
dedicated their land to the Muses). If not part of Pieria, it must have been 
part of Paeonia, for next to the Pierians on the north, wherever the frontier lay, 
was Paeonia, which also formed an important province of the Macedonian 
kingdom. The Paeonians were aboriginal Thracians, and they stretched right 
to the Pangean range, where their neighbours were the aboriginal Thracian 
Bessi, who had the shrine and oracle of Dionysus (infra). East of the Axius 
and south of Paeonia lay Mygdonia, another important province of early 
Macedon. But the Mygdonians were undoubtedly aboriginal Thracians. After 
the retreat of Xerxes, Alexander I. added to his realm all the region west of the 
Strymon, occupied by the Bisaltae and other Thracian tribes, and he thus got 
possession of the metalliferous mountains between the Strymon valley and 
Mygdonia. It is thus clear that the kingdom of Macedon, although starting 
from the Illyrians on the north-west, was mainly composed from Thessaly to 
the Strymon of territories known collectively as Thrace from the dawn of 
history and occupied by tribes of undoubted Thracian race. Just as the later 
Bottiaea was a district of Thrace, so the region later termed Chalcidice from 
the Chalcidian settlers was regarded asa part of Thrace by Homer, Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Strabo, and the settlers were termed the Chalcidians in Thrace. 
When the Macedonian kingdom later extended its boundary to the Hebrus and 
even to the Nestus, all the region thus added continued to be known as Thrace. 
Therefore any attempts to draw a sharp line between Macedonians and 
Thracians is unhistorical. 

Let us now return to the Archelaus. In fragm. 229 (Nauck) we not only 
have king Cisseus addressed by name, but a reference to fire,? almost certainly 
the fire in the pitfall. 

On the other hand, Diodorus and Justin,? Dexippus and Eusebius, etc., 
represent not Archelaus but one Caranus as the founder of the Macedonian 
monarchy. According to them Caranus was a Heraclide of the family of 
Temenus, and a brother of Phidon of Argos (747 B.c.), and he led into that 
region, which later became Lower Macedonia, a large body of Greeks. Follow- 
ing a flock of goats in the midst of a fierce storm of rain, he entered the town of 
Edessa unobserved by the inhabitants. Recalling an oracle by which he had 


1 Strabo 277, 2 and 275, Io. 3 Justin VIII. 1, XXIII. 2; Diod. Sic. Fragm. 
a Bacthed Xdpas Tis toNVBHAOU Vil. 16,1 (Didot) ; “Plut, Alex: 2. 
Kioced, mediov mupt uapuatper 
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been bidden to seek a kingdom by the guidance of goats, he settled there, and 
changed its name to Aegae in commemoration of the event. 

From these two stories a series of archaic Macedonian silver coins with the 
type of a kneeling he-goat have been attributed with probability to Aegae,* a 
view greatly strengthened by the occurrence of a goat on the bronze coins 
struck at Edessa, the name of Aegae in Roman Imperial times. 

According to Herodotus,’ neither Archelaus nor Caranus was the name of 
the founder of the Temenid house of Macedon, but Perdiccas; three brothers— 
Gauanes, Aeropus and Perdiccas—fled from Argos to Illyria and crossed into 
Upper Macedonia to the town of Lebaea. There they took service as free 
labourers with the chief, whose name is not given. One became horse-keeper, 
the second neatherd, and Perdiccas the youngest, shepherd. The chief’s wife, 
in the ancient fashion, herself baked the bread. Before long she was astonished 
to see that the loaf baked for Perdiccas swelled to twice the size of the rest. 
When this had happened several times, she told her husband. He at once 
regarded it as a portent, sent for the three hirelings, and bade them leave his 
land. They asked for the wages due to them. The sun happened to be 
shining down the wide chimney of the house. Pointing to it, the king said: ‘I 
give you the only wages you deserve.’ The two elder brothers stood aghast, 
but the youngest, who happened to have a knife in his hand, said: ‘O King, we 
accept your offer,’ and with his knife he traced the outline of the sun on the 
wall, thrice drew the sunlight into his bosom, and then he and his brothers 
departed. One of those that stood by told the king what had happened. The 
latter enraged at the tale despatched horsemen to put them to death. Now 
there is a river in that region to which the descendants of the men from Argos 
still sacrifice as to a saviour, for this river, so soon as the sons of Temenus had 
crossed it, rose to such a height that the horsemen could not cross. The 
fugitives reached another district of Macedonia near the gardens known as 
those of Midas the son of Gordias, where grow natural roses having sixty 
petals, and where, according to the Macedonians, Silenus was captured. North 
of this lies Mount Bermion (Doxa). Here the children of Temenus settled, and 
gradually reduced the rest of Macedonia. 

According to Herodotus, Perdiccas was succeeded by Philip I., he by Aeropus, 
he by Alcetas, he by Amyntas I., he by his son Alexander L., the contemporary of 
Xerxes. From Thucydides® we learn that Alexander I. was succeeded by his 
son Perdiccas II., the father of Archelaus. This historian* tells us that Arche- 
laus, by building fortresses, by horses, arms, and other military equipment, and 
by making good straight roads, did more to strengthen the kingdom than all the 
eight kings that preceded him, thus adding to the list one more than Herodotus 
gives. 

Thus while the later authorities put Caranus at the head of the list and 
place three others between him and Perdiccas, and Herodotus makes Perdiccas 
the founder, Thucydides, who has one more in his list than the latter, may have 


1 Head, Hist, Num., p. 198 (ed. 2). 2 VIII. 137-9. 3 TE 93, # II. roo. 
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had Caranus at the head of his list. It has to be observed that Herodotus 
makes Gauanes and Aeropus as well as Perdiccas founders of the monarchy. 
But it seems almost certain that Caranus is no other than the Gauanes of 
Herodotus, since with the change of v into p, or vice versa, the names are 
practically identical. There is therefore nothing strange in Caranus, the elder 
brother being placed at the head of the dynasty in some accounts. It must also 
be observed that Herodotus neither says anything about the settlement at 
Aegae, as the capital of Lower Macedonia, nor does he mention either form of 
the goat story, although he does say that Perdiccas the younger brother tended 
the small cattle (ra XerTa THY TpoBdtwv). But it must be remembered that 
Euripides was the contemporary of Herodotus, being born in 480 B.c., only 
four years later than the Father of History, and that as he actually lived at the 
Macedonian court he had every opportunity for learning the official accounts of 
the early days of the monarchy. The part played by the goat in the founding 
of Aegae may be regarded as just as authentic as that told by Herodotus, 
since in the former there is no miraculous element such as the swelling of the 
loaf related by the great historian. 

We may therefore take it that Euripides embodied in his drama the version 
in vogue at Aegae, but with one notable exception—the name of the founder of 
the dynasty. None of the early kings is called Archelaus in any version, and 
accordingly the writer of the anonymous life of Euripides is probably right in 
saying that, out of compliment to Archelaus, the poet composed a drama 
bearing the same name as that king. Whether it was Gauanes or Caranus or 
Perdiccas who stood at the head of the family tree of the royal house, Euripides 
could easily term him Archelaus, ‘leader of the people’—a name peculiarly 
appropriate to the founder of a kingdom. Now as Dio Chrysostom (IV. 71) 
affirms that Archelaus was a goatherd and went to Macedonia driving goats, it 
would appear that in the play of Euripides Archelaus was made a goatherd and 
drove goats before him to Aegae, in which particular the drama then would 
have coincided with the versions of Justin and Diodorus, who represent Caranus 
as bringing a body of Greeks and being led by a flock of goats to Aegae. It is 
worth noting that the late grammarian Diomedes (whose date is quite uncertain), 
when laying down that sorrow is the proper theme for tragedy, says: ‘ For that 
reason Euripides, when king Archelaus requested him to compose a tragedy on 
himself, declined to do so lest anything might happen to that monarch, pointing 
out that the proper function of Tragedy was to deal with misfortune.’ This 
story is by no means improbable, since the Chola Emperor Rajaraja I., of 
Tanjore, in the eleventh century A.pD., had not only a drama called Rajaraja 
composed on his own exploits, but endowed in his lifetime a dramatic company 
to perform it in a great temple which he had built... Why might not a 
Macedonian king have had a like ambition? Euripides might well feel 
difident about handling so delicate a theme as that of the king who had 
reached his throne by aseries of family murders. But to write a drama on the 


1 Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races, p. 204. 
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founder of the monarchy was quite a natural thing, and accordingly he did it, 
taking the local version of the vicissitudes of the founder, whether he was called 
Caranus, Gauanes, or Perdiccas in the family story, and he simply termed him 
Archelaus. According to Agatharchides,* some said Euripides invested his 
hero Archelaus with some of the exploits of Temenus, and represented 
Teiresias as having lived for more than five generations. 

We next come to the place and the occasion of the play. There can be no 
doubt that the place was Aegae, the capital of the kingdom until after 
Philip II.’s accession in 359 B.C. That Aegae was the ancient seat of the 
Temenid kings is rendered certain from the fact that here were their tombs, as 
we know from a passage in Plutarch’s Life of Pyrrhus of Epirus :? ‘When 
Pyrrhus had defeated Antigonus Gonatas the Macedonian king (273 B.c.) and 
had made himself master of Aegae he treated the population harshly both in 
other respects and by leaving as garrison some of the Gauls who had taken 
part in the expedition. But the Gauls, being a race of insatiable greed, 
proceeded to dig open the tombs of the kings, whose funeral rites had been 
there performed, plundered the treasure and scattered their bones in sheer 
wantonness.’ ‘ Pyrrhus paid little heed to this, either because he was too busy 
or because he was afraid to punish the barbarians. Consequently he gained an 
evil report with the Macedonians.’ The concluding words of this passage 
demonstrate the veneration in which the Macedonians held the tombs and 
remains of their kings, who continued to be buried at Aegae at least down to 
the time of Alexander the Great. The relics of the great conqueror were only 
saved from ruthless desecration by the Gauls by another lawless act. When 
he died at Babylon in the fore-part of 322 B.c., Perdiccas, the son of Orontes, 
made elaborate preparations for carrying his master’s remains to Aegae.® In 
the end of 321 B.c., the great cortége set out, but before it reached Egypt 
Ptolemy Lagos had already made himself master of that country by putting to 
death Cleomenes the satrap appointed by Alexander. On the arrival of 
Perdiccas, Ptolemy soon persuaded the Macedonians who had charge of the 
body for conveyance to Aegae to hand it over to himself, whereupon he buried 
it in the Macedonian fashion at Memphis.t But Ptolemy Philadelphus, son 
and successor of Lagos, translated the body to Alexandria, where it lay in a 
golden sarcophagus. Alexander was honoured as a hero with magnificent 
sacrifices and games. Yet his remains, though saved from the Gauls, did not 
altogether escape the spoiler, for when Ptolemy Cocces seized the throne for a 
brief space, he stole the golden sarcophagus, and in Strabo’s day (circ. Christian 
era) the relics of the great conqueror lay in a sarcophagus of glass. The tomb, 
called the Sema, was in a court of the famous palace close to the museum (with 
its noble library) and around it were the graves of the Ptolemaic kings.” 

We may have little doubt that the tombs of the ancient kings of Macedon 
at Aegae, opened by the Gauls, were great tumuli, closely resembling the 


1 Phot. Bibl., p. 444, b. 39 (cited by Nauck), 3 Diod. Sic. XVIII. 26, 1, 2. 
Pp 426. 4 Paus, I. 6, 3. 
2 Vol. II. 779 (Reiske) ; Diod. Sic. XXII. 12. 5 Strabo 675, 1-22 (Didot). 
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numerous giant barrows still on the hills of the Vardar (Axius) valley and on 
those above the valleys of the Struma (anc. Strymon), whilst there are many 
similar on the hills that surround the valley of the Kritchma, the last affluent 
of the Maritza (Hebrus) before it reaches Philippopolis; many of these 
have been partially explored during the last seventy years, including the most 
remarkable of them, known as Doukhova Moghila (‘the Barrow of the Spirit ’),* 
whilst the excavations show the character of the offerings made at the tombs of 
the mighty dead. Similar barrows of all sizes are found in the district of 
Glasinatz in Bosnia,? at Jezerine in Herzegovina, regions occupied by the 
ancient Illyrians, all over the Balkans, and in Greece itself. The material 
remains found at such barrows (presently to be supported by literary evidence), 
make it certain that at the tombs: of Aegae sacrifices and other honours were 
regularly offered on fixed occasions to the kings that slept within, as was 
customary not only in ancient Europe, but is still practised by not a few races 
under the sun. 

Herodotus® has left us a graphic picture of the funeral of a Thracian 
noble: ‘They lay out the dead for three days, then after killing all kinds of 
victims, and first making lamentation, they feast; after that they make away 
with the body, either by fire or else by burial in the earth, and when they have 
built a barrow they set on foot all kinds of contests, wherein the greatest 
prizes are offered for the hardest fashion of single combat.’ In the case of 
kings and other great men the funeral rites were repeated seasonally at the 
barrows. 

That there were such celebrations at Aegae, and that they were held by 
Archelaus, is proved by Arrian :4 ‘ Alexander on his return from the destruction 
of Thebes (335 B.c.) offered the sacrifice to the Olympian Zeus still going on 
from the time of Archelaus, and the games at Aegae he arranged as an 
Olympic festival ; some say also that he held contests in honour of the Muses, 
and that during this time news came that the statue of Orpheus, the son of 
Oeagrus, the Thracian in Pieria, was continually sweating.’ Diodorus?® gives 
a somewhat different version: ‘Alexander on his return from Greece incited 
his soldiers to contests, offered sumptuous sacrifices to the gods at Dium in 
Macedonia, and celebrated in honour of Zeus and the Muses the dramatic 
contests which his predecessor Archelaus had first established, continuing the 
festival for nine days, and naming each after one of the Muses; and he likewise 
entertained all his captains and the envoys from the various cities in a grand 
pavilion which he had built.’ 
to Aegae, but makes the great festival take place at Dium, a little place at the 
foot of Olympus, on the high road from Greece into Macedonia, a very unlikely 


It must be noted that Diodorus does not refer 


1 Ridgeway, The Origin and Influence of the 
Thoroughbred Horse, pp. 106-7. 

2 Id., Early Age of Greece, Vol. I., pp. 431 
sqq. 

acyV. 3. 

4 I. rr. cal re re Adi ro 'Odvurly rhy Ovoiay rh 
dm’ ’Apyeddov én xaberr&cay @Ovce Kal Tov dyava 


év Atyats diéOnke rd ’OAVpmea, of 5é Kal rats Movoais 
éyouow dre dyava érolynce. 

5 XVII. 16, 3; cf. Dem. de fals. leg. 192-3 with 
Schol., who places the festival at Dium, and 
mentions the nine days for the nine Muses, 
probably following Diodorus. 
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place at which to hold a dramatic festival and entertain the envoys from all his 
cities. From these two passages it seems (1) that there were old games at 
Aegae; (2) that Archelaus established dramatic contests there; (3) that he 
founded the sacrifice to Zeus at Dium; (4) that Alexander sacrificed to Olympic 
Zeus at Dium; (5) that he celebrated the ancient games at Aegae, but after the 
fashion of the Olympic contests (as had taken place at Olympia itself, when 
the games set up by Heracles in honour of Pelops were later dedicated to 
Zeus, and just as also at Nemea the games in honour of Archemorus were later 
given over to Zeus); and (6) he held in honour of the Muses the dramatic 
contests which had been set up by Archelaus, but, as we may infer from the 
evidence of Diodorus combined with that of Arrian, not to the Muses, an 
innovation made by Alexander. That Archelaus did establish dramatic per- 
formances, though possibly not to the Muses, but in honour of his ancestors, is 
rendered certain by the fact that he not only invited Euripides, but also his 
younger contemporary Agathon, who, according to the Scholiast on the Frogs, 
continued a long time at the Macedonian court. We may therefore conclude 
with high probability that Euripides wrote the Archelaus for the festival held 
at Aegae in honour of the old kings, on whose goodwill, according to the - 
belief of Thracians, Greeks and other races, the prosperity of their people 
largely depended. We have thus a close parallel to the ‘ Tragic dances’ at 
Sicyon in honour of Adrastus. 

As ‘ Pieria and Olympus, and Pimpla, and Libethron [the burial-place of 
Orpheus the Thracian] of old were regions and mountains of Thrace, though 
later under Macedonian sway,’ the absence of any mention of the great 
aboriginal Thracian hero-deity (infra)? in connexion with the dramatic 
performances at Aegae strongly confirms the present writer’s view that tragedy 
began not in the cult of Dionysus, but in that of the dead, and that when 
employed in honour of Dionysus it is only a single instance of a great world- 
wide principle. 

The Bacchae is admitted by all to have been composed in that part of 
Thrace then known as Macedonia, all being agreed that its wild scenery is 
based upon that country, though the scene is laid in Boeotia. It was first 
called Pentheus, after the ill-fated Theban king, whose resistance to Dionysus 
and his maenads led to his destruction, and thereby the glorification of the 
Thracian hero as an all-powerful deity. The famous chorus (408 sqq.) in 
praise of Pieria is peculiarly appropriate if the play were first performed 
at Aegae, the ancient capital of that region. 

There are thus two plays of Euripides confessedly written in Macedon, 
each on a native hero and under local influences. I would add the Rhesus as a 
third. Its theme, like those of the Archelaus and the Bacchae, is a native hero. 
It may be at once pointed out that almost all the critics, no matter how much 
they may differ on other points, are agreed that the author of the play knew 


1 Strabo 404, 38-40, Iliepla ydp «al “Odvumos xwpla kal bon, viv dé Exovo: Maxedédves. 
kal Ilivmda cat Ael8nOpov 7a maradv Fv Opdxca 2 Herod. V. 7 
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Thrace intimately. When this is once admitted, it will explain not a few of 
the difficulties raised by those who doubt its genuineness. The plot is taken 
direct from the Tenth Book of the Iliad, and this accounts for certain elements 
in its diction made much of by the critics, whilst the last scene is not Homeric, 
but is a native Thracian element. If the play were composed in Thrace by 
Euripides, the objection of the critics that it is unlike any other extant play of 
the poet is at once met. For the poet deliberately selected the Doloneia, with 
its description of the arrival of the Thracian king at Troy and his dramatic 
death immediately after, and made it all the more attractive for a native 
audience by adding to the Homeric story the purely Thracian element of the 
Muse. For a Macedonian-Thracian audience at the festival of Aegae there 
would have been little interest in one of the poet's philosophizing plays, such 
as the Hippolytus. The theme of Rhesus gave a rude martial people exactly 
what they wanted—war and slaughter—just as in Elizabethan times the 
audiences delighted in plays such as The Famous Victories of Henry V., utilized 
by Shakespeare for his Life of King Henry the Fifth, which cannot be said to 
have any plot, but simply is a series of martial events. 

In historical times Rhesus was still famous throughout Thrace, whilst 
there is no doubt that he was venerated in the Strymon area, since the 
Athenian general Hagnon, when founding Amphipolis in 437 B.c., fetched 
certain bones supposed to be his from Troy and buried them near that river. | 
Philostratus, writing in the third century after Christ, knows the story of 
Rhesus (whom Diomedes slew), and describes a sanctuary (7d ‘epov) of the 
hero on Rhodope (the next highest range in Thrace to the Haemus). It was 
inhabited by the Agrians, whilst the Bessi, who possessed the oracle of 
Dionysus, bordered on it. In his sanctuary Rhesus bred horses, marched in 
armour, hunted, as he did in life, and kept off pestilence from his land, whilst 
the boars and wild beasts came voluntarily to his altar for sacrifice. 

The author of the Rhesus makes the hero’s mother a Muse, one of the 
Pierides, to whom either Archelaus, or more probably Alexander, set up 
dramatic contests at Aegae. Critics have censured the introduction of the 
Muse at the end of the play; but if it were composed for a performance at 
Aegae in Pieria, the difficulty felt by the critics would be at once removed. 

The arguments for the genuineness of the play are: (1) That it has come down 
to us in the MSS. with the admittedly genuine plays of Euripides; (2) that one 
of the two arguments prefixed to the Rhesus, though mentioning that ‘ some 
suspected that it was not genuine owing to its Sophoclean stamp,’ states that it 
was inscribed as ‘ genuine’ in the Didascaliae, and that the interest it shows in 
astronomy makes it confessedly Euripidean; (3) that no other play named 
Rhesus was known in antiquity, which might thus get into the Didascaliae; 
(4) that no one has ever shown any motive for substituting another play on the 
same theme, and with the same name (supposing that such ever existed) for the 
genuine play of Euripides in the MSS.; (5) and that no one has ever attempted 
to show how such a substitution could have escaped the lynx-eyed critics of 
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Alexandria; (6) that the writers of the Scholia on ll. 252 and 430, though 
criticizing the author for the use of certain terms, do not question the genuine- 
ness of the play, whilst in the Scholia on Il. 508 and 529, where Dionysodorus 
and Crates are cited, these critics in the very act of fault-finding proclaim their 
belief in the genuineness of the play, and there is no suggestion that the 
Scholiast who cited them was a whit more sceptical than they. Finally, it is 
probable that Parmeniscus (Schol. 529) and Aristarchus (Schol. 540) were of 
the same opinion. 

In the Scholion on |. 141, where MS. V. reads rupaifes orparos ’Apyodas, 
he recognizes that the verb is an incorrectly formed compound, and therefore 
states that the verse (6 oréyos) is not by Euripides. Professor von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf would calmly delete ‘the verse’ (6 ctixos) as an addition by some 
Byzantine scholar, and then explains the scholion as stating that ‘the play is 
not by Euripides.’ On this scholion, when mutilated most unjustifiably by 
himself, Wilamowitz bases his assault on the play, the rest of his attack being 
simply a series of ‘supposes’ and guesses—e.g. that the Rhesus was composed 
(circa 370-60 B.c.) by Theodectes. 

Let us examine briefly this theory. Theodectes was a native of Phaselis, 
a Dorian colony on the border of Pamphylia and Lycia. He died at Athens at 
the age of forty-one, and his townsmen erected a statue in his honour shortly 
before Alexander invaded Asia (333 B.c.). His birth may therefore be placed 
circa 376-5 B.c. He spent the greater part of his life at Athens, studied 
rhetoric under Isocrates, and is also said to have been a pupil of Plato and of 
Aristotle. But there is not the slightest evidence that he was ever in Macedon— 
a fact of great importance, since all are agreed that the author of the Rhesus 
was familiar with that region. There is also no evidence that, as some have 
supposed, Alexander had known Theodectes personally, although when he was 
at Phaselis he visited and crowned with garlands the statue of Theodectes ‘to 
show his respect for a man who had been associated with himself by means of 
Aristotle and philosophy ’!—i.e., who had, like himself, studied philosophy under 
Aristotle. There is, therefore, not a scintilla of evidence to support the guess of 
Dr. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. 

That, however, Theodectes was a dramatist, and wrote at least one play of 
great interest through its bearing on the general principle of this paper, 
there is no doubt. Who has not heard of the grief of Artemisia the Carian 
queen when Mausolus her husband-brother died, of the magnificence with 
which she celebrated his obsequies (in 352 B.c.), and of that great monument 
which became one of the seven wonders of the world and the name of which 
has become generic for sepulchres of surpassing size and splendour? On the 
occasion of its consecration the queen offered a prize for the best panegyric on 
her husband, and for it competed the three greatest of the pupils of Isocrates, 
Theopompus, Naucrates and Theodectes, some say even Isocrates himself, and 
that he, like Naucrates and Theodectes, was defeated by Theopompus. But 
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Theodectes, though defeated in the oration, secured a signal success in another 
form of literature. It seems certain that Artemisia had offered a prize for 
dramatic competitions, and that Theodectes was victorious in this contest. 
Aulus Gellius (N. A. X. 18, 7) says ‘exstat nunc quoque Theodecti tragoedia 
quae inscribitur Mausolus, in qua eum magis quam in prosa placuisse Hyginus 
in exemplis refert.’ Cf. Suidas, s.v. Theodectes. As Archelaus of Macedon, 
had already established prizes for dramatic performances as part of the honours 
rendered to the ancient kings of Macedon in their tombs at Aegae, there is no 
reason to doubt that Artemisia followed a like practice at the funeral of 
Mausolus. 

Finally, I may point out that here once more as at Aegae we find dramas 
on the life and history of a king used to honour him, as in the earliest notice 
that we have of tragic dances that have come down to us—those in honour of 
Adrastus of Sicyon, parallels to which I have elsewhere’ cited from Egypt, 
Persia, India, Java, China and Japan. Thus the whole of the ancient evidence 
is in favour of the genuineness of the Rhesus. We have already mentioned the 
only expression of doubt in antiquity—the statement in the First Argument 
that ‘some suspected the play not to be by Euripides on the ground that 
it shows a “Sophoclean stamp”’’ (6 Soddxdetos xapaxtijp). But as we have 
already seen, the author of the Argument not only points out that the play was 
entered as ‘genuine’ (yvzjcvov) in the Didascaliae, but holds that the interest 
shown in astronomy demonstrates that it is by Euripides. The remark on its 
‘ Sophoclean stamp’ is probably best explained by the fact that the style differs 
from that usual in the plays of the poet, and because he had taken the theme 
direct from Homer, as done by Sophocles in certain cases. Wilamowitz 
suggests that the play was based upon the Poimenes of Sophocles, of which the 
fragments are too scanty for us to form any judgment. 

The writer of Argument I. further demonstrates his belief in the 
genuineness of the play, by stating that ‘two prologues are current; 
Dicaearchus, for instance, in starting his argument to the Rhesus, thus writes 
explicitly : 

vov evaérnvov déyyos 7 SuppyrAatos 


Moreover, in some copies another prologue is current, very prosaic and not like 
Euripides, and perhaps some of the actors vamped it up (Sueaxevaxores elev), 
and it runs thus.’ Then follow eleven iambic lines of poor quality. It is thus 
clear that there were two prologues known to the ancients. This view gains 
strong support from the fact that not only did the poet leave two different 
openings to the Iphigenia in Aulis, an admittedly late play, one lyrical, the 
other iambic, but that he left two different iambic openings to the Archelaus, 
which no one doubts was his own work and written in his last three years. 
Aristophanes, in 405 B.C. (Janae, 1206-8), makes Euripides himself cite the 
opening of the Archelaus as— 


1 Dramas and Dvamatic Dances of Non-European Races. 
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Alyuttos, @¢ 0 WAeiaTos ErTaptat AOyos 

Eby ratot wevtyjKovta vavTiho mAAaTH 

"Apyos KaTacXov. 
But many later writers concur in giving a quite different beginning, of which 
eight lines survive :? 

Aavaos 6 TevtyiKovta Ouyatépwv TaTnp 

Ne/Xov AuTa@V KaANOTOY ex yatas Vdwp, K.T.Dr. 


The scholiast, ad loc., says of the lines spoken by Euripides: ‘This is the 
beginning of the Avchelaus, as some falsely assert. For no such speech of 
Euripides is now found. For Aristarchus states that it is not part of the 
Archelaus, unless the poet himself altered it later, and Aristophanes cited the 
original opening.’ The evidence of Aristophanes cannot be gainsaid, and there 
seems no doubt that Euripides himself not simply revised but altered com- 
pletely the prologue of the Archelaus before his death. In view of this evidence ~ 
there seems little reason to doubt that he left also two prologues to the Rhesus 
and that death prevented him from destroying or revising the prosaic one 
preserved in Argument I. But my friend, Dr. Mackail, writes to me: ‘ Both 
in the Rhesus and in the Iphigenia in Aulis it seems to me that the lyrical 
prologue is the opening scene of the original performance. The iambic 
prologue to the Iphigenia certainly bears all the marks of the Euripidean style, 
and it is quite possible that he wrote both prologues, with a view possibly to an 
Athenian as well as to a Macedonian production. The extant fragment of the 
iambic prologue to the Rhesus can hardly be by him. I conjecture that it was 
the result of a clumsy attempt to do for the Rhesus what had already been done 
(whether by Euripides or not) for the Iphigenia in Aulis. Now this view is not 
only consistent with your contention (which I think may be said to have a 
high probability) that the Rhesus was written for and brought out at the 
royal funeral games at Aegae, but the two things seem to me to reinforce one 
another very strongly.’ 

In any case it is clear that Dicaearchus (00. circa, 285 B.c.)* had no more 
doubts about the genuineness of the Rhesus than had the grammarian Aristo- 
phanes, (flor. 264 B.c.), the pupil of Zenodotus and the master of Aristarchus. 
It is incredible that Dicaearchus, when drawing up systematically the Argu- 
ments of the plays of Euripides, should have taken as a genuine work of that 
poet a Rhesus by Theodectes (or anyone else), his own elder contemporary and, 
like himself, a pupil of Aristotle. 

But in his scepticism Wilamowitz simply followed most of the critics. 
Valckenaer, followed by Hermann and Hagenbach, condemned the play on the 
ground that it has more &ra£ ecpyyéva than all the other extant plays and frag- 
ments of Euripides put together.? Later, Eysert* compiled a complete list of 


1 Nauck, of. cit., p. 427, with the sources there 3 I have made use of the excellent Introduc- 
cited. tion prefixed by Mr. W. H. Porter to his edition 
2 Dicaearchus, the philosopher, wrote a special of the Rhesus (Cambridge, 1916) in these pages. 
treatise called “Lroféce:s r&v Hvpiridov cal Logo- 4 Rhesus im Lichte des euripideischen Spvrach- 
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the amaé eipnuéva for the plays and fragments of Euripides, and showed that 
the Rhesus contains only one-eighteenth of the total number. The number of 
such per 100 lines in the various plays is as follows: Cycl. 3:1, Rhesus 2°81, 
Iph. T. 2°34, Phoen. 2°27, Bacch. 2°33, Ion 2°22, Her. Fur. 1°97, Iph. Aul. 1°96, 
Suppl. 1°86, El. 1°84, Hel. 1°59, Troad 1°35, Hyp. 1°29, Or. 1°28, Hec. 1°23, Andr. 
0°79, Her. 0°76, Med. 0°63, Alc. 0°60. This method places the Rhesus close to 
the Bacchae composed in Macedon after 409 B.c., and far away from the 
Alcestis, 438 B.c. Thus the argument from internal evidence so far broke 
down completely. 

Mr. E. Harrison applied a verse test!—the ratio of iambi to spondees in feet 
I, 3 and 5 of trimeters. He found in all tragedies a preponderance of 
spondees over iambi in 1 and 3, and'also that this preponderance is greater in 
the Rhesus than in any other tragedy: in foot 5 in all tragedies the iambus 
prevails, and to this law the Rhesus conforms. Thus in this play the first half 
of the verse is heavier than the normal. But almost all scholars hold that the 
Bacchae has an unusual number of resolved feet because of its wild passion and 
orgiastic emotions. According to Mr. Harrison, there is 1 resolved foot in 2 
trimeters in the Ovestes, 1 to 2-3 in the Bacchae, and the same proportion in the 
Iphigenia in Aulis. The frenzy of the distraught Orestes in the play named 
after him accounts admirably for the large proportion of resolved feet, whilst in 
the Iphigenia the extremity of pathos and emotion arising from her father’s 
resolve to sacrifice her, the anger of Clytemnestra on the discovery of her 
husband’s deception, the despair of the heroine herself and her appeal to her 
father for pity, render most appropriate the unusual number of resolved feet. 
That the poet employed his metres designedly is shown by the introduction of 
the excited dialogue in trochaic tetrameters between Clytemnestra and Achilles, 
followed by a second great speech by Iphigenia in the same metre, whilst he 
makes the Chorus in the Hercules Furens, in their horror on seeing Lyssa or 
Madness descending upon the palace, break into a splendid passage expressed 
in trochaic tetrameters. If the poet suited his metres to the dominant feeling 
in these plays, why should he not have done the same in another? The Rhesus 
is gloomy throughout, and the heavier first part of the verse may well have been 
used to express that note. The breach of the law of the Cretic in the opening 


lines of the Jon— 
wv ie / / > \ 
Arias, 0 XAXKEOLTL VwWTOLS OVPAVOY, 


Gedy TaNra.ov oixov éextpiBarv, Feav 
pas epuoe Maiav, 4p éyetvato 
“Epunv peyiore Znvi, Sarpovwov Narpuw 
is admitted by most scholars? to be deliberate to express the toil of Atlas under 
his dreadful burden. This is but a particular case of the principle found in the 
Rhesus, where the tone of the whole play is dreary from beginning to end. 
All those who hold the play to be genuine except the present writer? make 


1 Class, Quart., 1924, pp. 206-21. 3 Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy (1910), pp. 
2 Hermann, Paley, Tyrrell, etc. 147-50. 
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it an early work of the poet, but the only grounds for this are that (1) the 
author of Argument I. says that some suspected it not to be by Euripides * on 
account of its suggesting a rather Sophoclean stamp,’ but, as we have already 
seen, he at once adds ‘it is inscribed as genuine in the Didascaliae and that the 
interest in astronomy shows it to be a genuine work; and (2) that Crates of 
Alexandria (flor. 213 B.c.), who held the play to be genuine, regarded it as an 
early work because of what he considered an astronomical blunder in |. 528-9, 
from which he inferred that it must be a work of the poet’s youth. Dr. A. S. 
Way! has shown that the astronomy is correct, and thus the only ancient 
evidence for the early date of the play is gone. But it has been assumed by 
Dr. Leaf, Professor G. G. Murray, and Mr. W. H. Porter that the play was 
written to encourage the Athenians to plant Amphipolis (437 B.c.), and 
Mr. G. C. Richards,? whilst keeping an open mind for the authorship of the 
play, agrees in this dating. As the only reference to Athens or Athena in the 
play is the bitter attack made on the latter by the Muse (a strange form of 
encouragement) and as the play is distinctly written from the Thracian rather 
than from the Greek point of view, there is not the slightest ground for 
believing it to have any reference to the planting of Amphipolis. Professor 
Murray tries to support his case by suggesting that the play was a Pro-Satyric 
like the Alcestis (438 B.C.), but there is no character in the Rhesus like the 
Heracles of the Alcestis, nor does a single gleam of humour light it up. Any 
evidence to be derived from metrical tests is directly against an early date for 
the Rhesus. 

Mr. Harrison writes :? ‘Its total of trisyllabic feet offers another difficulty 
to those who would assign the Rhesus to the early days of Euripides. In this 
respect the plays fall into two unequal groups. The smaller and earlier group 
is close and consistent and stricter in this matter than Aeschylus as a whole or 
Sophocles as a whole: the Alcestis (438 B.c.), the Medea (431 B.C.) the 
Heraclidae, the Hippolytus (428 B.c.) with one such foot in 15. 2, 13. 8, 13. 4, and 
16. 3 trimeters respectively. At one end of the large and later group stands 
the Andromache with one in 6. 4, at the other end the Bacchae, the Iphigenia m 
Aulis, and the Orestes, with one in 2. 3, 2. 3, 2. 1. Towhich group belongs the 
Rhesus, with one in 10. 6? It is about midway between the Heraclidae and 
the Andromache. By this criterion as by its spondees it would not seem to be a 
very early play, certainly not his earliest.’ But what I have said above 
respecting the value of metrical tests holds equally for both Mr. Harrison’s 
‘ spondees’ and his ‘ trisyllabic’ criteria. 

But though, as we have already seen above (pp. 12, 13), Professors Eysert 
and Rolfe had demonstrated the futility of the verbal methods of Valckenaer and 
his school, Professor Pearson has lately returned to the attack ;* though he makes 
no effort to revive the arguments of the older verbal critics, he ‘holds that a 
closer scrutiny of the language shows that it [Rhesus] belongs to a much later 


1 Cited by Porter, op. cit., p. 72. 7 3 Op. cit., p. 210. 
2 Class. Quart, X., pp. 192-7. 4 Class, Rev., 1921, pp. 52-61. 
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era,’ and that ‘the play, if not by Euripides, was under his influence.’ His 
broad objections are: ‘(1) The absence of pathos and sententiousness, and (2) 
a marked difference from his ordinary style of writing.’ But the lament of the 
Muse for her dead son is full of pathos, and Professor Pearson himself admits 
good examples of sententiousness in ll. 750 and g80. He says that it might be 
argued that it was the work of a young man under Aeschylean influence, but 
he admits the validity of Professor Murray’s argument based on the fragments 
of the Peliades, the poet’s earliest work, with which he gained the prize 
456 B.c., that this is not so, though he firmly and rightly rejects Professor 
Murray’s ‘ Pro-Satyric’ theory of the play. Professor Pearson ‘perused the 
Rhesus with a view to testing all the more noteworthy words,’ but admits that 
‘they do not lead to a positive conclusion.’ He found go approximations to 
Euripides, 30 to Sophocles, and 25 to Aeschylus. He accordingly came to the 
conclusion that ‘if Euripides did not write the Rhesus, then either he copied it 
or its author copied him.’ He proceeds: ‘The influence of Homer is unmis- 
takable,’ and he admits that ‘ Eysert had some justification for saying that the 
authorship of Euripides could not be disproved by argument based on language.’ 
He then attempted to provide a standard of Euripidean diction which could be 
made applicable to the Rhesus by collecting an equivalent number of lines from 
the Alcestis—the total containing the same number of iambic, anapaestic and 
lyric verses. He chose the Alcestis (1) because of its date, and (2) to meet the 
Pro-Satyric argument. But as the Alcestis is dated 438 B.c., and the Rhesus 
with its extraordinary knowledge of Thrace could only have been composed by 
Euripides after 409 B.c., the value of Professor Pearson’s comparison of it with 
the Alcestis is at once discounted. He admits that a large part of the 
vocabulary is irrelevant, while he found that a comparison of the use of prepo- 
sitions was ‘ futile.’ He finally based his case against the Rhesus on the relative 
frequency of 33 small words: the article, the pronouns, ds, éy#, ov, €wos, cos, 
avros, 66e, etc., in the Alcestis and the Rhesus.1 The ratio was 4: 3. He admits 
that ‘the dissection of phraseology is not decisive,’ yet says that ‘there is a 
strong case to go to the jury.’ But the judge in his charge would certainly 
have pointed out that the prosecution had not given any evidence for the 
existence of another Rhesus, had not attempted to show motive for the substitu- 
tion of a spurious play for the genuine work of Euripides, nor suggested any 
machinery by which such a fraud, if attempted, could have been effected. 
But apart from this, the difference of some thirty years between the A lcestis and 
the Rhesus, if genuine, discounts his whole argument, whilst the natural 
difference in diction between a semi-comic and a solemn heroic play would be 
sufficient to account for the wide difference even in the occurrence of such 
words as he selects. Dr. Pearson, indeed, could not have chosen a worse play 
than the Alcestis for obtaining a standard of ordinary Euripidean diction. 
There is no need to elaborate the difference known to exist between an author’s 
style on different themes and at different times of life. It will suffice to cite 


1 Of. cit., pp. 57-8. 
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here the difference between Carlyle’s Burns and his French Revolution. In any 
case, nothing but a norm based on all the other plays (the Cyclops excepted) 
would be any use for his purpose. Dr. Pearson tries to support his contention 
on broader grounds. (x) ‘Since those who defend the Rhesus all [inaccurate | 
claim it as an early play,’ he urges that ‘an early date is rendered improbable 
by the use of the deus ex machina and the division of single verses between 
speakers in anapaestic and trochaic systems, though not in iambic trimeters.’ 
But these arguments, though valid against those who place the Rhesus near in 
time to the Alcestis, strengthen my position that it was written in Macedon 
after 409 B.c. (2) He stresses the marked tendency of the author to repeat his 
own phrases, but this like the existence of two separate prologues, as in the 
case of the Iphigenia in Aulis, written at the close of the poet’s life, would point 
to the play having been written shortly before the poet's death, and therefore 
likely to be not fully revised. But apart from this, the same charge can be well 
maintained against the admittedly genuine plays of the poet. We need only 
point to Jon 2 (supra), where dev occurs twice in the same line. Finally, 
after trying to show weakness in the structure of the play, a charge which 
might be urged just as effectively against some of the poet’s undoubted works, 
Dr. Pearson gives his own case away by saying that ‘The curious thing about 
the Rhesus is that, when all has been said, the play is not nearly so bad as it 
ought to be’—words which might well be levelled at several of the poet’s 
admitted dramas. Dr. Pearson admits the ‘skill’ of the plot, that the literary 
workmanship is by no means ‘contemptible,’ that the lyrics are fine, and some 
of the speeches very effective (e.g., those of Hector and the charioteer, 
‘admirable’). The gravamen of his case, such as it is, only falls against those 
who place the play about 440 B.c., he himself admitting that ‘some of his charges 
might be made against genuine plays.’ Finally, as I have already pointed out, 
he makes no attempt to show any motive for replacing the genuine Rhesus by 
a spurious one, for the existence of which there is not a scintilla of evidence, 
or how, supposing that such ever existed, it could have cuckooed the genuine 
play out of the MSS., the argument by which I mainly defended the genuineness 
of the play in rg1t.} 

Wecklein and others in modern times have laid great stress on the presence 
in the Rhesus of some unusual words, e.g. tpotawi : 


ipas 5é Bavtas xpi Tpotawi Takewv 
dpoupeiv éyeptl Kal vedy katdoKoTOV, K.T.r. (523-4.) 


This may well be a native military term, adopted by the poet. It does not 
look like a Greek locative, but rather from a closely cognate tongue or dialect. 
If Aeschylus, as is shown by his Prometheus (ll. 373 sqq-), was not merely 
impressed by the eruptious and lava streams of Etna, and the local myth of 
Typhoeus crushed ‘ beneath its roots,’ but, as was stated by the ancients and is 
admitted by the moderns, adopted in Sicily such words as meddpovos, medatypuos 


1 Origin of Tragedy {1911), pp. 147-50. 
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and Sovvos, why should not Euripides have done the same in Macedon, especially 
when composing a play in that country itself and upon a native hero? That 
men of surpassing genius seize and assimilate with great rapidity the salient 
features of landscape and climate and the peculiarities of a race, its thought and 
diction is proved by Sir Walter Scott’s Pirate (1821). The feeling for Shetland 
scenery and for the old life is declared by Shetlanders to be absolutely 
correct, and yet Scott spent but a few days in the island (1814). In a still 
briefer visit to a Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, he not only 
picked up a typical incident in college life, but grasped completely that 
intangible effect of that college life known only in the two ancient English 
Universities, and in Trinity College, Dublin, the daughter of Cambridge, which 
he has set forth in Woodstock (1826) in the meeting between Dr. Ratcliffe, the 
High Church Royalist Divine and Nehemiah Holdenough, the Puritan 
Minister, in whom the bitterness of religious and party strife was at least 
temporarily extinguished by the memory of the night when they robbed the 
President’s orchard at Caius (now represented by one old Ribstone Pippin). 
Tennyson‘ was but little in Ireland, yet in a poem on a poor crazy Irish peasant 
woman there is not a wrong term or turn. 
Again, in the final & of ‘Exropeca— 


"Erret yap nuads nivac’ “Hxroperd yelp (762.) 


—the critics see another cause for damning the play. But the evidence for 
varying the quantity of syllables in proper names, metro cogente, is so strong 
that this objection has no weight. It will suffice to cite ‘ImmouéSovros and 
Ilap@evorraios (Aesch. Th. 483, 542 ; cf. Cho. 1038, with Paley’s note), ‘Imodapos, 
(Ar. Eq. 327), whilst the fact that in trimeters anapaests in the case of proper 
names are admissible in the first four feet demonstrates the licence allowed in 
stich words. 
In proof of the spuriousness of the play the critics also point to 

avOpwrrodaipwr : 

KpuTTos 8 év dvtpous THs UTapyvpov ~Ooves 

avOpwrodaimav xeicetat BréTTwv hdos, 

Baxxov tpodirns date Layyaiou rérpav 

@KNTE, Teuvos ToLcw eiddcwv Beds. (970-3.) 


But this is due to a lack of a fuller knowledge of Greek religion, and from 
their regarding like everyone else Bacchus and Dionysus as one and the same 
from all time. All have assumed that in the lines just cited Bé«you rpogyrns 
means Orpheus. But the tomb of the latter was at Libethra, on the side of 
Mount Olympus, not on Pangaeum, and, moreover, there is no evidence that 
he ever acted as the expounder of Bacchus. On the contrary, Herodotus 
(II. 81) distinguishes between Orphic and Bacchic rites (not Dionysiac), putting 
Orphic first. An examination of the facts points to Dionysus as not being 
identical with Bacchus, but rather that he was an old Thracian chief of the 


1 Complete works (1897), p. 555. 
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Pangaean region, who was regarded by the natives as a reincarnation of 
Bacchus. Thus in the Homeric Hymn to Pan (XIX. 46) he is termed 
6 Baxxetos Aidvucos, as also by Herodotus (IV. 79), who terms him in the same 
passage simply 6 Baxxetos, whilst Sophocles (0.7. 1105) calls him o Baxyetos 
ess, and Aeschylus (Ar. Ran. 1259) terms him tov Baxyeiov avaxta. The 
meaning of the termination -evos is clear, ‘sprung from,’ ‘son of,’ being often 
used as a patronymic. Thus Plato (Gorgias 482) in the same passage speaks 
of Alcibiades as the son of Cleinias (wats KXewviov) and also as 6 KAewetos. 
Cf. Pindar, Pyth. Il. 18, Aetvouevete mai (Hiero); Ol. II. 113, Kpove mat ‘Péas 
(Zeus). Euripides in the Bacchae calls Dionysus Baxywos Oeds, cf. id. 412 
mpoBaxxyn.os Saiuwv, with which may be compared Pind. O1.1V. 39, Hocesddwv 
Kpévios. Such a combination as ’AmodA@r10s eds = ’ArréAXwY Seems never to 
occur. In Soph. O.C. 1494 there is an apparent exception, Iocesdavip Jeo, 
but as Jebb could find no parallel to it but Bin ‘Hpaxdnin, which is not a 
parallel at all, his fine instinct led him to doubt the MSS. and to suggest 
Tocesdwvtav. Bdxysos beds no more=‘the god Bacchus’ than TedXapmvos 
jpws (Ajax) =‘ the hero Telamon.’ 

That Dionysus was buried on the Pangaean peak is clear from Herodotus 
VII. 111. There was his oracle controlled by the Bessi, who were neighbours 
of Rhodope where was the sanctuary of Rhesus (supra) and there was a female 
Promantis, as at Delphi. But the resemblances to Delphi were still closer than 
Herodotus states, for Aeschylus speaks of Apollo at Delphi as zpodyrns Avos 
(Eum. 19), and Euripides of the Pythia as the mpogfris of Apollo (Ion 42). So 
in his sanctuary on the Pangaean peak Dionysus was the prophetes of Bacchus, 
and the Promantis was the prophetis of Dionysus. 

There is an interesting passage in the Book of Wonderful Stories,’ where the 
writer after mentioning that in Crestonia beyond the land of the Bisaltae the 
hare has two livers, and that there is a place measuring a plethron in which any 
animal that enters falls dead, tells us that there is in that region a large and 
fair sanctuary (iepév) of Dionysus, and according to report at the time of the 
festival and when the sacrifice is made, whenever the god intends to produce a 
good season a great blaze of fire appears, and all those who dwell round the 
temenos behold it; but if he means a bad season, the light does not appear, and 
darkness prevails as on ordinary nights. These interesting details apparently 
refer to the shrine of Dionysus on the Pangaean peak, and to a festival held in 
the fore part of the year. 

If it should be objected that whilst avatars, imams, and other reincarnations 
such as those of Buddha are familiar in the Orient, there is no evidence for such 
in Greece, I may at once point out that Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, 
believed that he was an incarnation of Dionysus and struck a series of coins in 
his towns of Panticapaeum and Apollonia in South Russia, emphasizing his 
doctrine, with a head of Dionysus on one side and a bunch of grapes on the 
other.? 


1 (Arist.], p. 843a, 18. 2 E, H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 629. 
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As Euripides used the term daipzev of the Olympian gods (Ion 4, supra) as 
well as of heroes, in order to express accurately the condition of Dionysus and 
Rhesus, who was to be (like the former) less than a true Olympian god, but 
more than an ordinary dead man, he uses most appropriately the term avOpw- 
modaiwwv, for Rhesus, though not a true god, will be more than a mere man, 
since he will ‘see light’ (@dérwv dos) which the ordinary dead could not. 
From the Bacchae Euripides plainly knew that Dionysus was but an avatar or 
reincarnation of Bacchus, and the fact that the author of the Rhesus used the 
term av@pwrodainwv of him confirms instead of in any way weakening the 
Euripidean authorship of the play. It must not be forgotten, as is almost 
universally done by scholars, that when Dionysus (i.e. the cult of Dionysus) 
entered Greece, he was simply regarded as a hero and for long after also. Thus 
at Athens on the eve of the Great Dionysia his statue was borne from his 
temple near the theatre along the road to Eleutherae, by which Amphictyon 
was said to have brought him to Athens. The statue was then placed on the 
edge of an Eschara, ‘hearth,’ and sacrifice was made to him, not asa god, but 
as a hero, for Porphyry makes it clear that Bayou, Eoydpar, and BoOpot were 
for gods, heroes, and the ordinary dead respectively. So, too, the women of Elis 
invoked Dionysus as hero (Plut. Quaest. Graec. XXXVI). Nor must it be for- 
gotten that at Sicyon Heracles was worshipped both as a hero and as a god. 

Let us now sum up. As the external evidence is clearly in favour of the 
genuineness of the Rhesus, and the assaults based upon language, diction, and 
style have all broken down, and as there was no other play of the same name 
known to the ancients, we may accept it as genuine. The Tenth Book of the 
Iliad on which it is based, long condemned as ‘late,’ is now admitted by leading 
scholars to be an integral part of the great epic, whilst the attacks made a 
century ago on certain Platonic diologues were dead by 1870, and scholars have 
long accepted without cavil Thrasyllus’ Canon of the Platonic writings. If 
the Rhesus be genuine, and there seems now to be no doubt of that, then like 
the Archelaus and the Bacchae (all three on native heroes), it was probably com- 
posed for and performed at the games in honour of the dead kings at Aegae. 
Finally, it has been shown that the universal belief amongst scholars that from 
the first Dionysus and Bacchus were identical can no longer be maintained. 
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REPETITIONS AND OBSESSIONS IN PLAVTVS. 
@ 


It would add greatly to our interest in the plays of Plautus if we knew more 
about the order in which they were produced. As it is, our knowledge of the 
dates of the plays is pitifully meagre and uncertain. Miles Gloriosus appears to 
have been produced soon after 206 ; Cistellaria about 201; Stichus (the only 
play that can be dated with certainty) in 200; Trimwmmus soon after 194; 
Pseudolus probably is 191, and Truculentus about 189. The date of the remain- 
ing seventeen plays is unknown. We can only infer their relation one to 
another from the internal evidence of language, metre, and structure. The 
results of an examination on these lines, if they converged, might be useful in 
enabling us to arrange the plays roughly in a number of well-defined groups. 
Mr. Sedgwick! has recently made an interesting attempt to approach the 
problem from the side of metre. I think that a more intensive study of the 
plays from the side of language might lead to profitable results. My immediate 
concern is, however, only with a small corner of this vast field—viz., the 
frequent coincidence of thought and phrase which is so marked a feature of 
these plays. 

Plautus is constantly repeating himself, often verbatim, often in different 
words echoing the same thought: These repetitions are often in the same 
play, but more often in another or in several other plays. 

The repetition of a line or lines in the same or nearly the same words has 
often aroused the suspicion of editors. Ancient readers were fond of collecting 
parallel passages and writing them in the margin, with the result that sooner 
or later they were incorporated in the text which they were meant to illustrate. 
Ritschl has considered this question in Opusc. 2. 277 sqq- But only a small 
number of these repetitions can be plausibly explained as marginal intrusions 
of this sort. The greater number are quite in keeping with their several 
contexts. H. Kellermann has published a collection of these parallels in 
Commentationes Ienenses, Vol. VII. fasc. i., p. 130, 1903, under the title of 
De Plauto sui imitatore. But he has intentionally restricted himself to limits 
which I consider too narrow, and even within those limits his collection, 
though exceedingly useful, is by no means complete. His results must there- 
fore be used with caution before we attempt to associate any one play 
intimately with another. The works of Plautus cover such a wide and 
splendid area of spoken Latin that we ought to be able to draw safe and 
probable inferences from the routine which the author followed in his method 


1 In C.R. XXIX. 55, 1925. 
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of composition. These coincidences of expression ought to shed some light, 
for instance, on his treatment of his Greek originals, since it is extremely 
unlikely that two, still less likely that three, separate Greek originals suggested 
the same translation into Latin. In some one therefore of the parallel 
passages we ought to be able to presume that Plautus is departing from his 
Greek original and is giving us something that was not there. It is also 
tempting to believe that a number of these parallels indicate a close connexion 
in date between the plays in which they occur. But in this later problem, 
with which I propose to deal, caution is necessary, or we shall find ourselves 
connecting plays which are certainly remote in date from one another. There 
are, for instance, a few coincidences between Miles and Trinummus, e.g.— 


Mil. 250 trecentae possunt causae conligi. 

Trin. 791 sescentae ad eam rem causae possunt conligi. 
Mil. 786 quoique sapiat pectus. 

Trin. 90 quoi pectus sapiat ? 


yet no one could associate these plays indate. Plautus is writing in a language 
that is still only on the threshold of literature. We know now, thanks to the 
work of scholars such as Marx and Lofstedt, that it is not the vulgar tongue, 
‘the loose lipp’d lingo of the streets,’ but the language of the educated classes, 
of Africanus and the mother of the Gracchi—a language still fresh and supple 
and unspoilt by the trite and trivial phrase. He is amator ingent sut, obviously 
pleased with the mot juste when he thinks that he has found it, and does not mind 
using it again for similar incidents and similar situations. For instance, we 
have the situation of an angry wife sending for her father because she has 
quarrelled with her husband. 


Merc. 787 Syra, i, rogato meum patrem uerbis meis 
ut ueniat ad me iam semul tecum. 

Men. 736 i, Decio, quaere meum patrem, tecum semul 
ut ueniat ad me. 


or the soldier blowing his own trumpet or getting it blown for him, 


M.G. 42 memini centum in Cilicia 
sunt homines quos tu occidisti uno die. 
Poen. 470 de illa pugna Pentetronica 


quom sexaginta milia hominum uno die 
uolaticorum manibus occidi meis. 


or the situation described in MG. 203 and Truc. 599, yet no one would propose 
to associate these pairs of plays. 

Accordingly before we are justified in assuming that plays belong to the 
same period we must have something more than a few striking coincidences. 
We must look for what for want of a better term I propose to call ‘ obsessions.’ 

During the composition of a work of any length an author’s mind becomes 
obsessed with a limited number of words and phrases, and they very easily 
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suggest themselves afresh both in the same work or in a work composed soon 
afterwards. I say suggest themselves, because the author does not consciously 
select them, and does not know that his mind is preoccupied bythem. Indeed 
a modern writer,! so far as he notices them, rejects them ruthlessly on revision, 
since they do not please but annoy the reader. But Plautus did not write for 
readers, and the audience in a Roman theatre did not notice such blemishes. 
Accordingly they rise to the surface and are left there. A good instance of an 
obsession within the play is the use of the verb ‘ exentero’ in the Epidicus. It 
is used here four times and occurs nowhere else in Plautus. Kellermann’s list 
of repetitions in Amphitruo will be found instructive. For an instance of an 
obsession belonging to two plays take— 


Bacch. 471 meretricem indigne deperit. non tu taces? 

atque acerrume aestuosam: absorbet ubi quemque attigit. 
Truc. 350 sed aestuosas sentio aperiri fores, 

quae opsorbent quidquid uenit intra pessulos. 


Persa 205 compellabo.... deliciae pueri saluwe. quid agis? ut uales? 
Sophoclidisca, di—me amabunt. quid me? utrum hercle 
illis lubet, 
sed si ut digna’s faciant, odio hercle habeant et faciant 
male. 
quid agis? feminam scelestam te astans contra contuor. 
Pseud. 270 compellabo. salue multum serue Athenis pessume. 
di te deaeque ament uel huiius arbitratu uel meo. 
uel, s? dignu’s alio pacto, neque ament nec faciant bene. 
guid agitur, Calidore? amatur atque egetur acriter. 


Neither of these types of expression occur elsewhere, and it seems to me that 
the form and vocabulary show a close contemporaneous association in the 
author’s mind. 

I should like to make an attempt to trace a close connexion between 
Menaechmi and Rudens on these lines. Here Kellermann notices only three 
coincidences, but I think I can show that there are many more. 

I take first those which occur in these two plays alone. 


Men. 1029 mea quidem hercle causa liber esto. 
Ey 13g mea quidem hercle causa saluos sis licet. 
RY yey mea quidem hercle causa uidua uiuito. 


Men. 253 uerum tamen nequeo contineri quin loquar. 
Men. 1124 contineri quin complectar non queo. 
iy Li72 contineri quin complectar non queo. 


These are the only instances of contineri quin. 


1 There are a good many such repetitions in both ask that their words should be ‘ took down 
Dickens—e.g. Jerry Cruncher and Rogue Rider- _in writing.’ 
hood when they wish to be especially impressive 
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Men. 848 pugnis me uotas in huiius ore quicquam parcere. 
Men. 1012 hisce ego iam sementem in ore faciam pugnosque obseram. 


R. 763 iam hercle tibi messis in ore fiet mergis pugneis. 
Men. 1017 _pecte pugnis. 
R. 661 pugnis pectitur. 


Plautus is evidently obsessed by his metaphor. It is running in his head. 

How he can vary it, if he chooses, can be seen from Epid. 121 ‘irrigare plagis.’ 
Men. 104 sed mi interuallum iam hos dies multos fuit. 
R137 nunc interuallum iam hos dies multos fuit. 

Men. 251 _ illoc enim uerbo tuom esse me seruom scio. 
R. 99 quasi me tuom esse seruom dicas Daemones. 
Men. 452 qui homines occupatos occupat. 
R. 109 qui oratione hic occupatos occupes. 
Men. 856 dabitur malum me quidem si attigeris. 
R. 793 si illas attigeris, dabitur tibi magnum malum. 
Men. 596 di illum perdant ita mihi 
hunc hodie corrupit diem 
meque adeo qui hodie . . . imspext. 
R.1166 te di omnes perdant, qui me hodie oculis uidisti tuis 
meque adeo scelestum, gui non circumspext.* 

There are also a few coincidences which are not entirely confined to these 
two plays. They may be cited for what they are worth, since an argument of 
this kind must necessarily be cumulative. 

Men. 343 ~+=perditum amittit domum. 


R. 488 ad hoc exemplum amittit ornatum domum. 
R. 730 ego te hinc ornatum amittam. 

Men. 1007 in me insignite fieri tantam iniuriam. 

R. 643 insignite iniuria hic facta est. 

R. 1097 immo hercle insignite inique(dicit). 


If there were not this list of major coincidences, one could lay no stress on 
minor coincidences of word or phrase. Among these I note as peculiar to 
Rudens and Menaechmi: Men. 289=R. 1208 porci sacres. Men. 258=R. 907 
uoluptarit. Men. 778 uelitati=R. 525 uelitationem. In Men. 553 locis lenoners 
and R. 907 locis pisculentis are cast in the same form, which is not found 
elsewhere. 

Since Marx’s article in Sitzb. d. Wiener Akad., 1899, Vol. CXL. viii. it has 
become customary? to assert that there is the closest affinity between Rudens and 
Mercator owing to the striking correspondence in the Dream scenes, R. 593= 
Merc. 225. But apart from this the correspondences are not striking, and 


1 In these passages and in Pers. 205=Pseud.250 mindby others with which it is associated, though 
quoted above we seem to have what Mr. A.B. when recalled it is not used in exactly the same 
Cook, in his suggestive article in C.R. (1901) way—e.g. hodie here. 

XV., pp. 338 sqq., would call ‘associative 2 Cf. E. Frankel, Plautinisches in P., pp. 
reminiscence.’ Awordisrecalledintheauthor’s 1098 ff. 
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many of those adduced by Marx are too trite to have any significance. 
They are: 
(1) Merc. 31 hoc ideo fit quia. 
ae id eo fit quia. 
These are not parallel. 
(2) Merc. 271 sedconticiscam : nam eccum it vicinus foras. 
R. 1336 sed conticiscam: eccum exit et ducit senem. 


This might count if it were backed up by other instances of coincidence. 
As it is we can lay nostress on it, since the formula occurs in Bacch. 798 as well. 


(3) Merc. 633 quid ego facerem? quid tu faceres? men rogas? 


requireres. 
R. 379 quid faceret? si amabat, rogas, quid faceret? adseruaret. 
(4) Merc. 847 res simitu pessumas pessum dedi. 
R. 617 atque exemplum pessumum pessum date. 
(5) Merc. 851 apparatus sum ut uidetis. 
ina ita sum ut uidetis. 


These are trite and all occur elsewhere. Vid. Pers. 42; Most. 1171; 
Amph. 604; Most. 199. 


(6) Merc. 864 nescioquoia uox ad aures mihi aduolauit. 
R. 332 quoia ad auris uox mihi aduolauit. 
But cf. Amph. 325. 
(7) Merc. 912 atque istic sta ilico. 
R. 836 illic astate ilico. 


This hardly seems worth citing. It might occur anywhere. Cf. Most. 1064, 
Trin. 1059, etc. 

I do not think that these parallels are of any significance. The Dream 
scenes seem to me to be really a conclusive argument against a close connexion 
in time between the plays. Though a Roman audience might not resent even 
a large number of sporadic repetitions they could hardly ignore and hardly fail 
to resent what amounts to the repetition of a whole scene from a play which 
they had witnessed not long before. Als xpau@8n Oavatos, and it would be some 
time before Plautus heard the last of that monkey. The import of the two 
scenes surely is that the two plays are remote in time from one another, and 
all the indications that we have seem to point to Mercator being the earlier. 
The list of parallels between Mercator and Amphitruo collected by Kellermann 
is instructive and not lightly to be brushed aside. And I should be surprised 
if an intensive study did not reveal a number of obsessions common to Mercator 
and Mules, e.g. : 


Merc. 260 atque ego illi aspicio forma eximia mulierem. 

M.G. 288 atque ego illi aspicio osculantem Philocomasium cum altero. 
Merc. 855 nam tu quemuis confidentem facile tuis factis facis. 

M.G. 1322 nam tu quemuis potis es facere ut affluat facetiis. 
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The only correspondence noted by Kellermann between Mercator and 
Miles is— 
Merc. 376 rei mandatae omnis sapientis primum praeuorti decet. 
M.G. 765 igitur id quod agitur hic primum praeuorti decet. 


As he justly observes Merc. 374 ‘mandatis rebus praeuorti uolo,’ should be 
associated with these rather than (as Marx maintains) with Rud. 338 ‘ omnis 
sapientis decet conferre et fabulari.’ 


i 


These minor repetitions and obsessions are of great assistance in the 
criticism and interpretation of the text. It is almost true to assert that where 
the text is defective Plautus must heal himself. If this is not possible there is 
often little chance of a cure. At any rate, his own usage must be interrogated 
before an appeal is made elsewhere. If this were borne in mind more con- 
stantly, I cannot help thinking that some emendations which still burden our 
critical apparatus would disappear. In Curc. 396, for instance, ‘an aula quassa 
cum cinere ecfossus siet’: is there any probability in Palmer’s emendation an 
cucumere for cum cimere in the face of Amph. frag. 4 (iv. 2) ‘optimo iure infrin- 
gatur aula cineris in caput?’ Or in Curc. 101 ‘ad me aduenit mulier qua 
mulier alia nullast pulchrior,’ is it any longer worth while recording Scaliger’s 
conjecture muliere except to deprecate it (as Leo does) by a reference to 
Cas. 864 ‘ senem quo senex nequior nullus uiuit.’ Similarly in Trin. 864 ‘ quo 
mox furatum ueniat speculatur loca,’ what becomes of the same scholar’s 
suggestion of #ox for mox in the face of Rud. 111 ‘an quo mox furatum uenias 
uestigas loca’? On the other hand, Miiller’s ‘ si hercle haberem <pollicerer>’ 
in Epid. 116, attains a high probability, since it is supported by ‘si hercle 
habeam pollicear lubens’ in 1. 331, and in. Pseud. 1143, I think caue sis a curuo 
infortwmuo rather than infortuntum is to be read when compared with Rud. 828 
‘ caue sis infortunio,’ and ib. 833 ‘ (caue) a crasso infortunio.’ 

Let me take an instance or two where I believe they help in the interpre- 
tation of the text. 

The metaphorical use of calidus is fairly common in Plautus: calidum 
consilium, c. mendacium, *‘ opust quadraginta minis celeriter calidis’ (Epzd. 142). 
Whence is the metaphordrawn? From the forge, ‘ struck off in a white heat,’ 
calidis minis, ‘ raised in a hurry’ (so Tyrrell and others), or from the kitchen, 
‘hot and hot’ (so Brix)? I have no doubt that Brix is right, since Plautus 
interprets the phrase calidum consilium a few lines before he uses it in Miles. 
In 208 we have ‘ Quidquid est, incoctum non expromet, bene coctum dabit. 
Calidum -consilium is therefore equivalent to bene coctum constlium, and the 
connotation is, ‘done to a turn,’ ‘skilfully prepared,’ ‘ready for immediate 
consumption.’ In Efpidicus money ‘done to a turn’ (‘ready money’ as we 
should call it), is money ready for immediate use, i.e. hard cash paid down on 
the nail. It is not money fresh from the mint (as suggested in the new 
Thesaurus) : newly minted coin has no more value than other coin. 


26 REPETITIONS AND OBSESSIONS IN PLAVTVS 
In Rud. 1242: 


mihi istaec uidetur praeda praedatum irier 
ut cum maiore dote abeat quam aduenerit. 


we have a similar instance of Plautus interpreting himself in the immediate 
context. At any rate, I find it difficult to believe that praeda wmidetur praedatum 
ivier is not interpreted by praeda praedam duceret in 1263, and that this is not 
corroborated (as has already been pointed out by Postgate) by Pseud. 1029 ‘ ne 
capta praeda capti praedones fuant.’ Plautus is pleased and obsessed by his 
metaphor. An animal is caught in a net or snare after being attracted by the 
bait (esca). The animal thinks that it has captured the bait, but in reality the 
bait has captured the animal. On this Plautus founds his mot ‘The Praeda 
captures the Praedo.’ The Praeda is active and personified in 1. 1243 ‘ut cum 
maiore dote abeat quam aduenerit,’ and it weakens the whole metaphor to make 
it passive in 1242. It seems to me, therefore, that we must either accept the 
suggestion of Postgate and Palmer that praedatwm ivi is the future infinitive of 
the deponent praedor with an active sense, or emend the passage; though I do 
not find the only emendation hitherto suggested (Leo's praedatum ive uti hinc 
cum) very satisfactory. 
Yo Wr saa 
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In the Classical Quarterly, XTX., pp. 192-3, in some remarks on the word celtis, I 
suggested that the Philoxenus gloss CE 23 (Celtis : iva ix @voseidos) was in reality a 
fusion of two glosses— 

Celtis : fiva, 

Celtis (?) : ¢x@vos eidos, 
and I tried to show that the former was a Bible gloss from Job xix. 24. Since the 
appearance of my article it has been pointed out by Professor Housman, in a 
communication to Professor W. M. Lindsay, that I had overlooked the kindred 
Philoxenus gloss SQ 4 (Squatus : piva efSos ix Ovos) ; and it would appear that, in view 
of this regrettable oversight, the division of the gloss CE 23 and the explanation 
of the first part as a Bible gloss is untenable. 

It is not improbable that the two glosses CE 23 and SQ 4 in the original 
Philoxenus formed one gloss, either celtis or sguatus as the lemma word having a 
bilingual interpretation. A later redactor then divided the gloss into two separate 
glosses. Such ‘splits’ of larger glosses are common enough in the present MS. of 
Philoxenus ; but what the original source of the gloss was—whether, for example, it 
occurred in a portion of Festus now lost—it is difficult to say. 

M. L. W. Latstner. 


fae tes) OF THE’ EPISTLES OF THEMISTOCLES. 
(Continued from Vol. XIX., p. 176.) 


749 init. troOjoerar Td THvLKadE 7) droxwpeEiv, av rovrov Sen, <> Kal Oroldyv Tet 
> 
av 2). 


< > West || droidv ru dv He 2* : rovov Tix avTn P, woveiv te avrov Car. 


Ib. 8-16. «i 8’ ody ey piv puyds . . . of 8 EXApoi ovpot Napmpol Kai péya ioxvovres, 
ot S¢ éraipo. tyeis ovre ad’tOOl <yp HoUmoL oO dre GAAOGOIS ovdapor, SovAeia. 
8 &v 76 péow radapiwv dppavdv ToAAGy, yuvatkav epijpwv Tov tpetepwv Kal THS EYTS, 

A X\ \ a \ r ap \ Ls: x € ee, 4 te > 
yovéewy [dé] kal rpecButav kal rperBuridwv (eviors yap avTwv Kat o1 yovels ETL eioiv)—et 
TavTa mavTa . . . KaTadapPavoi KTE. 

obpot Hr : ody of P || < >* || ovdapod* : ov8 dpod P || ris éuqs, yovewy™ : Tay enor, 

éeviwy dé P. 


~ The foregoing attempt need not be discussed : it should be confessed, however, 
that three-membered asyndeta of the common type assumed are not favoured by the 
author. 


Ib. 18-23. rovydpro. ratra por adTds Te donpépar Kal VUKTES exppovtTife . . - 
Kal tots éralpos Hpav aracw irorifero Kal ypyyopetvt Kul <Ta> mpds TAUTO. 
mpopndeia bas Sua yeupds <éX ELV> KTE 
avtés te ?* : ovTws ye P || vixres* (cf. Koen on Greg. Cor., p. 65, Sch.) : 
vuxtos P || M(PHTOPEI* Smapnyope. © |< >... > ak 


Neither rpopneto Oar (rponycic a. West Hr) nor dia xexpds (SvaretpO Car Hr) is in 
the least likely to be corrupt, yet to keep both involves rather drastic measures. On 
my own conjecture I lay no stress: it may be pointed out, however, that but for the 
perpetual confusion with regard to final v one locus depositus might have been emended 
long ago. For Clem. Alex. Paed. III., § 1, ought to be written: 

rodvpoppov 88 7d eriOvpntixdy Kal tTpirov (Sc. pépos THS YYXNS); brép Tov Ipwréa tov 
Gaddrriov Saipova rorxiAov, dAXore GAAWS petarxXynpariCopevov ... Hror pev TPWTLOT A 
Néwv yéver Huyéveros, eu Pépw Tov KadlAumupdy’ dvdpa Seikvvow TOU 
yeveiov Koun.—Adtap erecta Spdkwv 7) Tapdadrss 7Oe péeyas TUS. KaTe- 
AuoGev eis Tv dovéAyevav 7) pudoKocpia > ovKéeTL KapTEPG* Onplov avOpwros paiveTac. 

pépw* : dépwv cod. (ére dpedyovta KadAwricpdy avdpa Miinzel, ére ghépwv rodv 

KaAAwrurpdv dvipds Schwartz) || xaprepO- Onpiov® : Kaptep@ Onpin cod, |l 
dvOpwros* : dvOpwros cod., duos Stahlin, cvyyeves Schwartz, <dpo.s 0> 
dvOpwros Heinsius. 


Ib. 44-45. rpoomwérepmrai yé por rap’ avrdv 7j3y Kal rea TO ayyéAw arexpi- 
vato.—mpoomereumrai* : mpoméurerai P. 
Ib. 54-750, 8. a S88 adrdO. <adrds Spa>d, emipédrov Te TaY NMETEPOV HKLOTO 
XN > iad % 7 , X A \ x” X ” 
pev exibavas . . . Kal pwevTou TeppovTLTpEvs ...° Kab padrdAov wev ny TO pavepws CoEe> 


éripednrer Oar Tov euav Td duelds <o’> adradv SvareOjrerOar dedorKa, GAAG KaKELVd 


1 Cf. supr. I wh Kowmaode. 
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ye... evAaBod, mpGrov pev cavtod évexa ... era kal 8’ epe, kat TaAAa tva.. . 
OpeAipos Hs Kal XpHopos. 
7a] od Hr || < >* || ev 9 7d3* : yevorro P || < > West || r6* : 7 P || < >* || ene, 
kat TaAXG tva* : ue kal TAAAG (tana West), iva P. 

Hercher’s alteration of the crucial words might have been predicted to the 
letter ; he wrote simply and logically: kat parAov yévorro favepds oe emripeher Oar TOV 
Euav 1) aueA@s aiTa dSiatiBer Oar Sedovxdra. And it is doubtful if a mortal man can do 
better, starting from the assumption that yévorro is sound, and that not even in the 
correspondence of Themistocles could it be followed by a future infinitive. On the 
assumption that yévo:ro is not sound, it is little trouble to manufacture two or three of 
those emendations for which nothing can be said, save that they are construed with 
facility by their authors, that they might with facility have passed into the tradition, 
and that few would have troubled to question them had they happened to be the 
tradition. I have given the one which I dislike least: 4 for 7} would have to be 
taken as the result of correction after pév 7) 7d had been miswritten yévorto, 


Ep. 9 (750, 14-16). Kairow. paxpm dpevov fv <v7> AL O rdvres evxovTa ohio 


> al > lal > Ps € 
avTots . . . KdKeivoy aomd(er Oar KTE. 
vy A’ o* : 6d P, a Hr. 


A possible alternative is ATE (& ye).—Just below, a casual suspicion for pmdev 
obv ere (aite@ Car Hr) is pydeéN OYN <NOYO>ére. Write with more probability at 
Liban. Avistoph. ov., § 51, edrapaydyous;s KAI <HAI>Olovs (Gefovs codd., ednPecs 
Foerster). 

Ib, 24-31. ov yap Tov TuuBwprxnodvtwv Todvs év Tots AdKKOUS . . . KaTAaTETHTOTAS 
Ilepcav (Callias, now a strategus, is the addressee), dAAd Tov Karavavpaxynodvtov .. . 
tovs €v Ladapive .. . rapatartopévous edet otpatnyav <Kal> Kaldrov Tov Hyenovwv 
<yevopevwv> Ty Tora ovde TOAAR prev ypHyata KexTnpEvwv, OrdOev Se adTa KEKTHVTAL 
ciety ov Svvapevov, GAG peydra Kal kara épya Siarpatapevov, 


tov Katav. Jacobs : kata tov v. P || <Kal> xafdrov* : Kafdrov P || << >*. (eer 

oTpatyyav TH TéAEL OvdE KaDIAOV Hyeuover TOAAG wev KTE. Hr.) 

The participle in its ordinary abbreviated form would have a dubious chance of 
life: witness the constant type of error, dvéum = dveuevp D. Cass. XLI. 44, 2; Sveorac- 
pevous = Siacracpovs Plut. Oth. XII.; tporjye pax dpevov = tpds “Hyéuaxov Lys. VIII. 10, 
and so forth. To the confusion of xa! and xa there is no end: cf. Liban. Dem. mort. 
pet. or., § 30, TS vOuv péovte kal Oupdv ocvvavrupépovte (Tokdv avrupépovrs Foerster) 
mpds Td TIP cuvnyovicuat; Where it passes explanation that any reader should fail to 
recognize xa6’ iuav in kal Oupdv (see the famous passage of the De Corona and 
Wesseling on D. Sic. XVI. 85). Zvvavrihépovrs I cannot remove, unless Libanius 
drew upon the Mayn raparordusos and wrote ovk avripep<ifovre mpds 7d Tp. 
(Cf. & 356 Kaiero 8 is rorapoio, eros +’ epar’ ex 7’ dvouater * ||" Harr’, ovris cotye OeGy 
Sivat’ avrupepicey), 

The pen rebels against transcribing the next sentence, one of the most 
persevering efforts of the author. In 33 read ovyoas for ovycas, and in 35 restore 
kata trAOVTOY ([xara|] 7X. Hr). In 37 co ought, I fancy, to be oa v. 


Ib. 44-50. Live lions are not to be withstood by bulls; dead, they are a 


promenade for flies: Gore kal od viv pev dw@odAave jpov... kal eumitmAac<co> 
OTE TATLW ETpev TEpiTaTOS KTE. 
aroAAvE .. . éumimdkag<o> dre*: droA Add . . . eumurdAas ote P, ébdddAy (with 


npiv) .. . éuandas dre Car followed by Hr—a surprising oversight. For the 
phrase cf., sz tanti est, Aesch. Ctes. 130 fin., and Plut. praec. ger. veip. 825c; for 
the corruption Eur. Hel. 77, and often. 
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Ep. 11 (751, 13-15). «@ Kal yay KexpypeOa aAXAjdows Tord Xpdvov, GAN colkapev 
dAAhrows Tava Tdv Biov, ai Te xpeian KPpadetaw> pwev kexowwovynvTas, peydras de, 
xpHEIAI <fpadsKIAI> pev* : ypetat pov P. 
Ib, 22-24. mpds ye py <Tdv vatapxov Gov> oitws avdpeiov dvtTa ge Kal 
Sixavov ovde apvijpova efvas TeiGopar Gv xpedv peuvnr Oar. 
< >*—a supplement borrowed from 752, 2-3. 


Ib. 28-40. There is much to correct here, and some at least of it looks corrigible ; 
but as it appears to me that there is a lacuna of uncertain content after zarpidas, I 
make no suggestions. In 31-32 KéAwva (MéAwva Hr) should probably be KAéwv a. 


Ep. 12 (752, 17-18). GAN & tTav, <a v> tabra Anpys EXwv, emurercitai wou Td ev 
Yadapive tpdrasov. 


6 Tav, <dv>*: drav P Hr || erireceirac] erumecéerw Hr, 

Compare 743, 36, of7Oas, 6 trav: the confusion occurs at Eur. Bacch., 802 and 
elsewhere, and dy (for the author’s usual 7jv) is transmitted at 749, 2. 

Ib, 24-28. pe 88 odk avrevroidv repird(erar Baorreds 6 péyas (Prov Kiar’ av 
piv éxapiCero dperBdpevos, wabdv ad érerdvOer), GAAG Tols pev Sots EXOpdv der pe 
avrov, THS 8 apeTyns ePatpale Kal THs TUXNS WKTELpE, 

frov yk av*® : i} 7d pyxotov dv P, Frov ta peyrora av Hr (and, uselessly, 

xapiCouro .. . merovGev). || Tots... SAous* : Tois .. . GAAouws P, ra. .. GAA Hr. 

Td pijxcorov is incredible in such a phrase; and since Hercher’s change is too 
heavy-handed, it is preferable to assume the confusion of 77, pv, and divest the 
parenthesis of its ironical character. As to rois. . . dAo.s, which appears necessary, 


see both for the phrase and for the corruption Porson on Macho af. Ath. 349¢ 
(Advers., p. 106). 


Ib. 28-31. rovydpro. kuevduvvedvete avToi epi euov éeTiumper PetverUar 
map’ ékeivov, elrep avTor noikeite tv’ exeivos BonOoin ddixovpévy KTE 
p ; p 7 nOoin pévy Kee, 
Kivduvevete avtor® : kuvduvevew advrot P, cuvduvevere ef Car, xevduvedvete avrot et West 
J b] 
érurperBeverOar* : emurperBeverbe P || eixep* : nrourep P, eweirep West || tv’ 
romana, iv P. 


Videant alii, concludes Hercher; but there seems little need to look long, for the 
passage rewrites itself in the sense required. Ilepé for trép recurs at 746, 18, 19 ; 
753, 20; 758, 36 (wrongly altered by Hercher): xwévvedw with the infinitive at 
745, 38.—It is surprising that such an error should so far have misled Hercher and 
Westermann, yet less surprising, perhaps, than that Foerster, at Liban. Covinth. o7., 
§ 34, dv dv viv (Sv dv fv M) tpterbe Bwpors ’AravOpwrias xré., should print with 
Gasda dv@ &v viv iSpterOe, when the variant iSpvecrOa might have warned him to 
change a v into ap and write dpa viv idpverOa xtE. 


Mopijoerai tis padXov 7 pipjoetas is a motto which the veteran scholar might 
have prefixed to his noble work, and a pair of similar slips in this Declamation may 
be pointed out here. In § 61 he prints with the majority of his manuscripts : 


ére) réaa Tpd Tabvrys THs Tvppopas (the Potidaean cannibalism) adrods pyyavyjcac Ga. 
rvOavopeba ; ora S& TGV cis Twrnpiay cbpety av épijpovs Praiws TaparnpovvTas, i Tus 
dpa exrAcvoat AdOovev ; 


and proposes only cipey [dv], though without the Pvaiovs of VM it was still evident 
that Libanius wrote cipeiv, dvépovs Bratiovs rapatnposyras. Cf. Thuc, I. 65, 1, 
EvveBotreve . . . dvepov typioac. . . . ex@etoat, drws . . . 6 Tiros avrioxy : [Dem.] 
c. Neaer., § 103, Typioavtes . . . dveuov roAtv: Plut. Crass. X., Tvevpa te Xetpeptov 
rapapvrdéas, etc.—Again in § 27 he has: It is not possible to excuse your atrocities in 
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war by your mildness in peace, ov8e rois éxOpav vou (Reiske : vopors libri) tparropevors 
tiv els TOS Geods evoeBerav Tapaypdper Oar, But neither is ¢ypav véuw the same thing as 
ToAéuov véuw, nor has éxOpav itself more than the modest authority of V? and M?: 
éyxwpios is given by most manuscripts, and GHV keep the plainly genuine tradition 
éyxépwv, which leads straight to the words of Libanius : 


TOS EV XELPOYV Vow TpaTTopéevors, 
Ib. 34-35. 5 te (btu P) Sekuirepov . . . <i> ws ?—dru defudrepa . . . dv Hr. 


Ep. 13 (ib. 36-8). frovot ye: .. etx y Kal Thy &k THs Tarpibos peTdoTaow Tpas 

yevvaiws péeperv. 
evyne*: ek Xpy P, eyxeAevy Hr. 

Facies non omnibus una Nec diuersa tamen, qualem decet esse sovorum, Cobet once 
remarked of u,v, », %, “, and there are other cases of mistaken identity in the Epistles : 
754, 32 aT =axTH ; 755, 43 n=Kat; ib. 48 eumécou=éxréecou.—At Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. § 131 the codex gives ’Opdets te . . . Movoaiov pants. In the sacred cause of 
truth Lobeck conjectured and Stahlin prints Movoaiov duddoxnados: Clement pre- 
sumably gave M «a @y777s—not a rare corruption. 

To venture a moment into deeper water, at Julian 389p the editors offer 
imperturbably 8és pol tt kara Tods peArKkTas eireiv pytopas. At the price of assuming 
no less than four stock confusions (v p, «7, k w, a ov) I conjecture xara tois BeATio- 
TOUS... pHTopas, with the conventional semi-sardonic use of the adjective. It is 
not often that a scribe errs four times in one word, and each time correctly, but it 
may happen, as at [Plut.] po. nob. i. fin. 7€iwoev Spurnvtéa = jkiwrey < ev >apiOpnréa. 
—Again at Theophr. Chay. XXI. 9 V gives: kat xvvapiov dé MedArtaiov reAeuTHOavTOS 
atTO pvypa movjoa Kal orndidvov Tovjoas (uvjpa Toujoas Kat ornAidiov ?) exvypawar 
“xX a8o0s MeXutatios’.—Casaubon could make nothing of xAdédos, Diels ignores it, 
and Dr, Navarre renders: ‘Il lui éléve un monument avec une stéle minuscule ot 
sont gravés ces mots: “ Branchette, originaire de Malte.” ’—Branchette (/eg. Branche) 
being, it may be conceded, quite as happy a name for a French dog as KAdéos for a 
Maltese, I suggest anim causa that the scribe did his best with what looked like 
xkAdxos MeXcratov and that the inscription to the lost one ran: 


YAAKOZ MEAITAIOY, 


See Virg. Ecl. VIII. 107, and compare such names as “YAed’s and Kpavyy (| Xen. | 
Cyn. VII. 5) and the Hylaeus of Achaeon’s pack (Ov. Met. III. 213). Incidentally, 
one might perhaps do worse than borrow a hint from Ovid (e¢ mimeis Leucon et willis 
Asbolus atvis 218) and correct Aetowv at Cyn, 1.1. (Aetoowv L. Dindorf) to Acixov. 


Ib. 42. Gpotas?*: duo. 43. Kav*: kal. 45. dwmeXitwopev™: dredeiroper. 
753, 11. Tovs €xOiatovs*: Tois ExPicross. 


Ib. 17-21. 4 pada y’? dv ev Wvyxoe euaxdpeba Tots roAeuious, et Tatra Tus EAmis 
ipiv mpovdaivev: 7] peTedudkopev Gv TatTa hépovoeay tiv vixnv: 7 peta Mydovs mapa 
Aakedatpoviors [av] rept ths "A@nvatwy roXrews exivduvetomev Cav>. 


y dv ebiuxor*: yap dabuyoe P || j * peredudxomev Hr (with 7): jyev edudKopev P || 
q*: d||[]Hrl| <>*. 


The allusion in the last of the ironical sentences is to the embassy of Thuc. 
I. g1, on which Themistocles has already let his memory dwell at 743, 36 sqq.—The 
change of ydp to y’ adv is virtually negligible; that of d~uyxos to evivyxos not less so. 
For, to allow Cobet to speak again, ‘qui edpoppos fuerat repente dpopdos fit, a€vveros 
nullo labore evévveros redditur, evoePrjs nullo suo delicto dveBys perhibetur. Among 
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the less catastrophic consequences of the error I reckon 759, 18 dmeAdoecOu for 
adtmeXcUcerOar* (drekabyjocoGar Hr) and Liban. Dem. apol. § 77 dye, os eboynpdvus 
kat kadws for edye*! KE. 


Ib, 21-3. Gpratov yap awoXAcv pevetv Kai ’Apyeios téyaba edyerOar Kat 
ary tii wov Kal rdéoy TOAEL, citEp TdoNs Hplv peTertiV eLw "A Onvav. 

apl=Tov . .. adroAw <p>évev*: ’AplEIou . . . aroAcvevev P || rov Hr zws P 

|| etrep réons Hr: nucizep ardons P. 

I have seen no attempt upon the opening words, but what I give seems tolerably 
obvious. At Eur. El, 22 deicas dé py Tw watdas ’Apyetwy réxov, plain Philistine sense— 
and there are worse spiritual homes for a Hellenist than Gath and Ascalon—calls 
for Porson’s maid’ dpirréwv, a change which he might have exemplified from D, Sic. 
XI. 55, where Rhodomanus’ dpioreéwy for ’“Apyeiwv is certain. 


Ib. 26. Pevdopeba *: Pevodpeda P. 

Ib. 30-5. Though an exile, I can still fight for Greece, xat ob? irrécacbat rapa TovTo 
xeipov av poe yévorto ovre vni xpjoacOa, roAd 8 adv Kat ersOOIHN <- ore otk 
ametkotTws dv d0kKOLHN®> viv tw’ eurepias dmetvwv 7 Tore paxntyns yever Oar, 

< >* || dpeivwv* : avecvov P.-—Hr gave eideinv for eridoinv, which seems above 

suspicion. 

Ib. 44. dvatpovor*: dy épovor P, avrepotor Hr, with the wrong tense. 

Ib. 46-50. If your daughter has recovered, come: « 8 ety Th<va 7a €TI> 
Katéxov<T A>, TAtra pev AvOjvat Evy opeOa KTE. 


<>...<>*. Hrgaveédr 8 dv j 70 xatéxov.—The article after rus is, of 
course, normal in all late Greek. 


Ep. 14 (754, 9-12) kal viv éru evrvxe’s (Pausanias) ore kevdvvetvers axa (instead 
of having paid the penalty of Medism longago) KAI cei KAI> péddccs drobaveic Gan 


id Aaxedatpoviny ees tapapvbiav dre [kat] odx adixws arobvicKes. 


kuvduvevers (with dre) West : xuwduvetoers P || < > or Kav peddAgs * || <Kal> efes 
Hr || [ ] Car. 


Ib. 20-2. odx ottws, & Ilavoavia, pweyd< Aw TEAGyEL> deeipyerar THs TeAo- 
rovvycov Te Tpwas at Kat Kodwvai. 


peyd<rAw weAdyea> *: peya P, (0d tocotrov, @ IIL., duetpyeror Hr), || dry 
Haupt: avr7 P. 


Ep. 15 (7b. 45-6). eAI MHN <ovx dv pepPWAIMHN® eyo 7a aroxpirrovra 
avtovs, eb’ @ Te Kal 1) TOALS ev payoin.— <> *. Even more improbably, kal pevérw 
7a (with West) ... evrpayijoe: Hr. 

756, 10, Ilaveaviov, kal [uaXAov]*. See Ilavoavias cai pwarAov just below.— 
14. €te*: dre P.—24. [kat] xaGifovor *,—33. ddeds <eEXevv >*. 

Ep. 18 (757, 18-21). Tv pev €xOpav jpov 7d dvopocov tis THXNS 75n AceAdKeEL Kal aoGe- 
velas vy €xOpeterv pvyador, av dé TovTO Kal brepypas, @ ’Apioreidn, Kal evepyerias 
Katnpéo tap’ éAridas cis dtvxovvTas 7)pGs. 

exOpeve puydor *: exOpevecpvyace P || ob Car: cov P. 

‘True, the disparity of our fortunes had already cancelled our enmity, and it was 

a confession of weakness to remain at feud with an exile... .’ Westermann 


1 So at D. Cass. LXXIII. 2, aye, aye, towne, tvicnoac, Casaubon restored evye, ebye. 
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changed AcAvwes to the inferior AéAvee, and Hercher acquiescing wrote kai acGévea 
1) €yxopeves pvydor. It seems impossible that he should not have thought of éxOpevecv, 
but I fail to see why he would have none of it—The corrupt close of the following 
sentence was rightly emended by Westermann. 


Ib. 27-33. wept Se ths hepotons auas viv duyis, os avi per(ovav attns KaxGv KaKov 
\ > \ € - 7% > \ 4 \ > % / a @ be 4 > 7 
Ye Kal avTnv ypHpela, THs OdX! Kai Gol TavTa Sdfeev Gv ofs Kal LloAvyvwros éréorerrev 
con ~ She \ a , \ , € > r; e , 
npiv (Ep. 3), avtd yap rovro, [rd hevyecv], Kard Tdxos ws drd Tipmwpias EToiuns 
pebyew rapexeeveto, kal ovK eddxer por [Tov] ToD [ov] Kav yevopéevon ei péevorpev 
Gpapt dave, 


avTjs Car: ovrov P || dv Ois*: atOus P || [ ] * || rod nav * : tovrov ovk dv P.— 
ddgec for dofevev: Kal avrds yap 7d for airds yap rotro: Eroiuns for éroipys 
pevyew Hr. <py> pévomev West, referring rovrov ‘non ad fugam, sed 
ad poenam.’ [rovrov . . . pevouey] Car. 


My changes require little comment. For the gloss rd devyewv compare 745, 13 
danpveito otds Te eivar repiru(er bas [StvacAac] ; 760, 10 «i cou [Tv owrnpiay TéHerTar] ev 
pov TO ayvonOnvat .. . TA od(erOar Keira. Uncomplicated cases of 0=O naturally 
grow rarer with the years, but hardy specimens survive. At Clem. Alex. Paed. II. 
§ 54 charepa yap 4 wdpouvos ehevOepia rapavHeiv duvapyévn, the technical rapavOetv (see for 
its use Theophr. Hist. plant. VII. 11, 3; 1b. 4; VIII. 2,5) is impossible in such a con- 
nexion. It should yield, however, not to Schwartz’s tapoAwOeiv but to ra pavoeiv. 
Clement, too, would supply, even after Stahlin, Mayor, Schwartz, and Wilamowitz, 
many excellent instances of the rudimentary forms of dittography and haplography. 
Here I quote only from Pyotr. § 84 kat rére 1) dvtws ojpepov, Fj dveAAumis TOD Oeod Huepa, 
TOIS alMou GuVvEKTEiVETAL . . . 7) THpEpov yap aidios aiwv eorw eixdv. The editors print 
with equanimity and Arcerius: 1) o7jpepov yap didiov aidves éori eixév. Write, if only 
for neatness’ sake: 7) onpepov yap adidsos: aidv<cwv> éotiy eixdv. I adda 
dozen random examples from other sources: 

[Liban.] Socr. silent. § 5 Oarrov 7) Suxardtepov[ iv] jveyxav .. . Hv YAdov. 


duxavorepov *: Sixatdrarov libri, dékacov Foerster || [ ] *. 
Plaut: Pers. 245. So. dic amabo ... Pa. dic<am:> ‘amabo.’ So. nolo ames. 


Pa. facile impetras. 
Nee ae Oa 


Ps. - Callisth. I. 6 lemma. va 7 ’OAvprids mapaxadotoa tov NextaveBo 
ovyyever Gan avt)) Tov Gedy [Ov] ev dveipw elmer, 
[]... ere *: Ov... edev. Miller gave <efrev aito> ovyyever Pau. 


Soph. Tvach. 1062-3. yvvi) dé, OfAvs otoa [kod] k< adv >avépos dicw, 


povn pe 01) KaGetAc, 
[]<>*. Nauck’s appalling 0jAvs dica seems to hold the field. 
Ach. Tat. VII. 7 rapackeviy 8¢ fv torXAW Tod Oeprdvdpov kar’ éuod kal AHO0s 


pynTOpwv.ovx Hrrov dé [xa] Kai trys Medlryns crovdy pds tiv drodoytav 
TApEeTKEvarTO. 


Hv woAAi *1 roAXi) iv libri, vulg. || pytépwv . ovx Hrrov de kai * : pyrdpwv ody Hrrov 
déxa . kat libri, vulg. Then +) MeA‘rn Cobet in a moment of blindness, followed 
into the ditch by Hirschig, Hercher, Gaselee. 


1 This transposition cannot be vindicated here. 
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Ib. VIII. 9. cepvdrnra 88 Apa[Kke] Kal cwdpocivynv trexpiveto. 


de dpa [xe] * : dédpaxe libri, deddpxee Hr, eSpaxe Gaselee || irexpivero Hr : trexpivaro 
libri, Gaselee. 


Hercher’s dedopxee is improbable in itself, and by the mechanical laws of the 
erotic style, if you begin in the vein of ceuvdrnra éBAere, you continue in that of xat 
coppootvyy (or, to be accurate, cwhporivys) exver. Mr. Gaselee’s édpaxe may have 
been a household word ante Agamemnona ; in the text of Achilles Tatius it is a por- 
tent in the wrong tense: compare Porphyry’s remark (de abst. III. 8) ris peév yap 
avOpwirwv torotrov Brera. . . . doov 6 dpdkwv; dOev Kal 7d Brerev Spakeiv eyovow 
ot rountait, For deApa=d Apa cf. Apav=Ap’ dv Luc. adu. indoct, 5 and Apa=Ap¢a 
[Plut.] Av. e¢ Men. comp. 8530. 

Charit. III. 2 (440, 43 Hirschig.). pece ratra kal taxéws eyevero <. Tj; > prev 
obv EpwriKdv waOos corevde [52] Kal dvaBodrjy ovx erérpere Tois ydpous. 

<>...{[]*. The vulgate is content with a stop after ré0s: Reiske, who 

naturally was not, wrote ta,yéws <apooe.>, and Hercher followed. 


Plut. S.S.C. 160D. ovdxody, épy, AexrTéov cis dravras, G Tépye, paddAov 8 durréov 
2 \ ‘ Pe a V3 c l4 “a uo , ec lal / 
éret tovs véovs Tovtovs SiGupdu Bors ireppbeyyouevov [Ov] iKews Adyov jpiv Koulfwv. 


auoréov Haupt: dxréov libri, Bernardakis || + ewe * : ext libri, [ }] Haupt || [ ] *. 


Id. Symp. 627A. ’AAAG rotto y’, cive, TOV EGAWY <dvV> ’ApwroréeAns TaraL 
SiareAvkev <mpo> PEeBAnkas piv. 

TOV EwWAWY <av> * : Tov yewdav Cod., TO yewdes Steph., Wytt., ‘Tov yewddr] ie. ex 
terrestribus quaestionibus’ Bernardakis, succinctly but not more. || << > Steph., 
who—followed by Wytt. and Bern.—inserted also 6. It may be seen from 
the passage that the corruption was facilitated by the context. Fora similar 
instance compare de esu carnium a, 995C, KpeorurévTwv = TpocarevTwv. 


Hor, cavm. 11. 13, 32. densum umeris bibit aure uulgus. 


Ii Bentley was immutably resolved to alter wmeris, he might have amused him- 
self by treating the line as a correction of densum umerve bibit aure vulgus =densum 
[um] Ere<bi> bibit auve vulgus. 


Eur. Jon 286, tya<:pa>tynv O+ ws pyror aedov of’ ideiv. 
Tig? parnv 8 * ; Tina Tuma, 
It seems well enough conceivable that the hand which has just transcribed 
TIMA should automatically transcribe it again for THNA. In Wecklein’s baker’s 


dozen of conjectures only two (riya * Tada’ os Kirchhoff, tina yap, dAN’ os Badham) 
could by any possibility have been written by Euripides. 


Heliod II. 25. cuveatédn rédrw 6 Kvijpwv dorep Cio > TH dvdpate TOD Ovdpudos 
BAnOeis tv axonv, — < > *. — The author’s usage shows that a noun has been 
lost: compare VII. 7 domep Bere TO pate BAnNGeis, 24 EBEBANTO pev ws bird TpdcEws 
tov éywv, while phrases of the type of kaOdmep dats rots daxptous, Os apKvoe Tots 
bros, dorep HAlw TH PAoyé are found every few pages. ’I@ is Homeric and so would 
have needed no justification in the Aethiopica, even if it had not recurred at IX. g. 


The remainder of the Epistles I dismiss briefly: Ep. 19 (758, 4-6) <irep ijpiv 
TowobTor TpEls 7) Teooapes yeverOar KetiAcaAe Sev ’AGijvas Pirou droios ’ApirreiSys 
€xOpos efvac. 


ypey romana: jpev P || rovodroe Car : tocovTa || << > *. (eyeverGe . . . exOpds 
eis Car Hr). 
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Ep. 20 (ib. 16-17). cvvjpav d2*: cvvipavto P, cvvipavro dé Hr. 29. evepyé- 
tnvrto*: evepyerovvto P. 30-1. puyiyv <p> *. 31-2. propetro 7 yvopn*: 
Hrope TH yvopy P, nrdpe ) yvopn Hr. 


759, 21-3. Admetus loquitur: «i & xal tiv mpodociay édixagov, pyre “AOnvatos av 
pyre Nakedatpdoveos, eb Toy, drédvov dv OemoroKdréa. 


Aakedaipovios,* : AaxeSarpovios P. (’AOnvaiovs . . . Aaxedarpoviovs Hr). 


There are alternatives, but the ‘thank Heaven’ adds perhaps a little verve to 
the Molossian prince’s excellent speech: compare, if it is worth the while, Aesch. 
Ctes. § 232: Kal paré pev edruxels etvas, Os Kal ere, KaAGS ToLOdVTES. 


Ib, 29-34. dvdpariiséuns dvduevov érrias xal dedudta ev dvOpdmrovs Tots 8’ év ’Hrreip 
eois rurrevovra bs <ikétyv> dvra pvrdcow kal [ix ét nv] dvti rotrov kal é8AaB7 - 
kal ook <dv> dvOpdéruv tui aréxOwpat GdAda Geots <ye> dedievar [0K] 
dpvobpat, Ouovdy Te yyobpas drardv xdpw wei Cw eivar ep ixernv pvdaccdpevov. 

<>...[]*|| dBAaBq- Kal* : dBraBA wal P || < >* || dwéxPopar* : dé Go- 

par P || <ye> wt solet* || [ ]* || pelfo* : dpeivo P. 

Hercher edited rucrevovra cv re (after Westermann’s cédv te) pvAdoow kai 
ixérny drjpavrov Kal dBAGBH kai odk dvOpérwv Ticw drebxouar (this with M. Haupt) «te. 
His changes, even had they restored the sense, remain individually incredible and 
collectively impossible: my own are perhaps only collectively incredible. 


Ib. 40-42. Kal odké0’ 6 xexpdv eve tooodrov [ere] €Avres, GAN <dt> ext Na€ov 
karepepopela+ Naor de ’AOnvator tore em OoALOPKOVY., 


[]...< > Hr || érodidpxovv* : érdépGovv P. 


There is little to choose between Hercher’s correction and ¢reAXtwes, Grd’ 
<ci> ér! N.; but it is curious that, with his Thucydides open at I. 137, 2 (xara- 
déperar xeypove és 7d "AOnvalwv orpardmedov 3 éroAdpxer Nagov), Themistocles should 
have written érépOovv. At D, Sic., t. IL, p. 158, Wess., éxoAropxijoas and exropOjcas 
are variants ; at D. Cass. XLVII. 30, 3, the case is doubtful between éwopOeiro and 
éroAvopxeiro (Oddey and Zonaras); and at App. Syv. 25 ca. fin. érohidpxovy is an 
unquestionable error for érdpOovv. 


760, 18-19. Kaitot*: Kal P, Fo<ba>Paowrei (his invariable form)* : 7s B. P. 

Ib. 49-54. S8evov 8 dpy pev dAtya bAnV & <du>HAGov ovx vYHAry, media § 
Beacdpnv re kad <Ou>ddevea <pe>ydra cal obdapy dvipada, Gxelto Se Kal eipyatero 
paduor’ abrav ra wépata, 1 Se Epnpos Onpia te Kat (pwv dAdov éBookev ayéXas. 

bAnv®* : xotAnv P || < > Hr || redia 52 West : redidda P|< >... <> Hr || 


paduor’] kéddduor’ Hr || repara* : repirta P, wAciora Hr. 


What struck Themistocles as not very tall was perhaps more probably brush- 
wood than a hollow. Then Hercher’s xéAAvor’ and wAciora I take to be an excess of 
enthusiasm. 

761, 7-9. ayouat te éyyis adtov Kal dy Geis dvtiKpus ToD Opdvov [odep] eiarixe, t) 
Si dyarai re Kal rapabeardpevos GS EAeye KTE, 


[ ]* || 6 & ayaraé re* : odceataure P (= odeararacre 2), 6 8 yyavaates Hr. 


If ode represents more than, say, a marginal OAEAT, I cannot better Hercher’s 
ddeGs (or dSel) <s> ?) ciorjxerv. In what follows dyara: looks plausible, as the verb 
gives the right sense, and the union of present and imperfect is Themistocles— 
7d xowdyv 8) to0ro—all over: compare, to stray no further, the opening of the sentence 
and, a line or so below, xpdpai re ary Kai édeyov. 


—.. = veer. Te 
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Ib. 32-35. Kal ratrta momorev erayyéAAcror <1) Puy, Pv Kal of Tpoc- 
yévntat> ioxts, pe? Fs eyo mrelw Kaka epydoouas tors “EAAnvas 7) éddKovv per’ 
éxeitvov <ILépoas> epydoacba, 

ee, , <> *, 

Ilépoas is indicated, perhaps demanded, by the antithesis: my other supplement 
speaks for and against itself. Until, however, a single word is found—and it will not 
be Hercher’s ’Epivis—which may with propriety replace icyvs, the only course is to 
postulate an omission after érayyéAXerau, 

Immediately below I should give the author a desiderative to consort with his 
Kodvpn, petdapedos, "Hrclwv erivewov, orAKas dvayouevn, and the like, by writing 
amrodwr<ei>ets: in 39, €v<di>erT pr Bor is needed. 

I had thought to add a page of minutiae, with a list—far too long—of passages 
where the scribe of the Palatinus, who was not all mendacity, set down the truth, only 
to have the truth proscribed by that capricious triumvirate, Caryophilus, Wester- 
mann, and Hercher, guos honoris causa nomino. But neither is it tempting to turn back 
into the waste, nor could I with decency trespass further on the space of the Classical 
Quarterly. 


Postscripts.—To fill the void remaining on this page, I add one or two 
footnotes which I had omitted : 

To p. 28, 1. 21, ‘ Oeiovs codd.’—This relic brings to mind a passage in Procopius 
(Anecd. 17, 27): tobs yduous dravras TH Oeia éeEoveia tivi dwxetro (Theodora), ... 
yuvn yap éxdory éLamivaiws éyivero xté. Reiske tried dravtas ait) dOveia twit eLovoig, 
Piccolos rots ydpous Gravta ta eritideva, e€ovoig, KraSeninnikov dnGet efovoig twi. I 
am inclined to hazard: robs yduous dravras <7>mrabeia éEarola reve Sipxeiro 
kre. Cf. 9, 31, Stvapuv roivey eEauviav twa . . . mepiBarérOar . . . ioxvoe. There are 
several instances of the phrase in Procopius. 

To p. 30, /. 21, ‘each time correctly.’—So, I fancy, at Ach. Tat. VII. 2: dA’ 
eyo pev éeppovrifov dv Kata vovv efxov, 6 8 guwfev OAITON. Read E€AYTON, and 
compare infy. 9, Tov Serpotdy tis ddupdpevos THY EavToOdD cuppopav. At Paus. VIII. 16, 5, 
ovvexrXcia On 8 odfyns (of a self-shutting door), J. E. B. Mayor rightly emended 
80 éavT as. 

To p. 32, 1. 29, ‘ Suxasdrarov libri. —This ubiquitous error seems to figure in the 
gibberish printed as Phalaris,ef.145 Hr. I make a tentative restoration: Td édaov 
eréppapev, OS DToVOODpE?, ov pa Ata col 7d Tapdv, GALA <TO> Ovyarpide gov: Kat 
yap avtd Td peipdxioy agiov ijpiv Adyou datverar Kal THY yupvacvapxiav pydev Aooov 
"AynorAdov Bovroipny [8] adv adrdv éexteheoas 7d Kab” tpas pépos.—rd apyvpiov 76 
Tap’ pov, 0 py ov Kopilev €BovAjOns Tote TapHv, et pr AaBov eop viv ye, TpOdoTtay, cd 
igO1, mpds ‘Ipepaiovs xatawevoouai cov, kiv <Ti> ETL TapacTy XarheTuTEpov 
<‘xadherdratov> Sé cou, ofpas, Kal TovTO—dTEp TpoTEepTELV Et ACUHY 
rpoapev 45n, Urnotxope, Kal mpds tots erect [kal], 8.’ d ceBaordrepos &@ TOAA® kal 
Gavpariistepos Ta éeritHdetpata tabra Kal orépye Kal tipa, Tov GAhov TpoOEmeEvos ev 
ofomep dv <Kal> kar’ dkpay evdoxyns dmoros Tols rovnpoTatols Eoy. 

bs brovoobpuev, ov* : ws ervoovpevor codd., et Te vootpev, ov Hr, || <to>* || "AynovAdou 
Bovroivny av*:’AynowAdov. Bovdoipnv & av || Kav <Ti> KtE* : Kav ere TapacTy. 
xarerirepov 6€ cor . . . Tool’ brep mporéurev eiAopnv. Tpoynvidn (Tpoopeve Oi) 
Lennep) || [kai] * || roAAG* : roAAGy || rpoBepevos ? 2? * : reprepevos || otomep* = ois 
mor’ || <Kal>*. 

)J. Jackson, 

CALDBECK, CUMBERLAND, 


TWO MORE MANUSCRIPTS OF HELIODORVS. 


In a previous article! I attempted to show the relationship between the most 
important MSS. of the Aethiopica, and to fix the basis on which the text ought to be 
built. The object of the present enquiry is to go more deeply into the history of the 
Xylander MS., which was only lightly touched upon then, and to estimate the value 
of another MS., which received no treatment. at all. 

Though Commelinus is the only editor who uses Xylander’s name to describe 
the MS., there is good reason to believe that we have a fuller knowledge of it than is 
contained in his notes, one source being the edition of Coraes and another that of 
Hirschig. Neither of these two editors, however, seems to have been aware that 
there was any relation between the MSS. they were quoting and the one called X by 
Commelinus. Coraes cites under the symbol AA what he calls ras Siaddpous 
dvayvirels 7} ypapas Tas bd ToD ’Apustorov gvAAeyeioas, which he found in a copy of the 
first edition written, he says,? in the hand of Amyot, and purporting to be variae 
lectiones from one of the Vatican .MSS. That this MS. was neither Vaticanus 157, 
Vaticanus 1390, nor Palatinus 125, the only*® Heliodorus MSS. now residing in the 
Vatican Library, is made perfectly clear by a few examples: 


aBpdotepov AA : aBporépav Vat. 1390, Pal. 125 : dSporépws Vat. 157. 
ory AA : dro Vat. 1390, Pal. 125 : drov Vat. 157. 

avepevyopevo. AA : dvaipovpevoe. Vat. 157 : dvatperopevon Pal. 125 
_ (Vat. 1390 is wanting here). 


Teubner, p. 22. 17 
me P- TORS? 


* p. 263. 3 


But such knowledge as Commelinus gives us of X points to the conclusion that 
X was the MS. collated by Amyot. For whenever Coraes’ AA and KA (this is 
the sign by which he designates the readings given in the notes of Commelinus) 
agree, X is always the MS., or one of the MSS., quoted by Commelinus.* If this is 
so, then our knowledge of X is greatly increased ; for Coraes cites AA much more 
frequently than Commelinus cites X. Needless to say, the fact that Coraes quotes 
many readings under AA, for which there is no counterpart under X in Commelinus, 
does not vitiate the theory that there was only one MS. in question. For while 
Commelinus only had a selection of readings communicated to him by Xylander, 
Coraes had access to what was perhaps a full collation. Now since Amyot’s 
translation of the Aethiopica, which was presumably later than his collation of the 
MS., was first published in 1549, nearly fifty years before the edition of Commelinus, 
it might be argued that the readings which Xylander sent to Commelinus were 
selected by him from Amyot’s collation—in other words, that there was only one 
collation of the MS. But against this must be put the fact that Commelinus some- 
times quotes X in passages where Coraes does not quote AA. This may, of course, 


Another conclusive example is p. 263. 32, where 
AA+X have wepipépovrec against wepireipayrec 
of Vat. 157 and Pal, 125 (Vat. 1390 again is 


C.Q. XIX. (1925), pp. 177 sqq. 
Introductory letter, p. po’. 
There is one other MS. containing the 


1 
2 


oo 


Aethiopica—Ottobonianus 226—but this is merely 
a copy of Vat. 157, as is stated on its second 
page. 

4 Thus Commelinus assigns to X all the 
readings given by Coraes to AA quoted above, 


wanting). 

5 E.g., p. 6. 11, Commelinus attributes to X 
the reading rpérovoa for rpi~aca, and p. 21. 6 
the reading éxmeiveey for évaropelveev; but 
Coraes quotes AA in neither case. 


a ee ee ee oe 


ee ee ee ee ee 


eee ee 
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be due to an omission on the part of Coraes, for his AA readings are probably only a 
selection ; but Xylander may well have collated the MS. for himself. 

But there are further traces of X, again under the title of a Vatican MS., in the 
Didot edition. Hirschig in his preface, which is far from clear, implies that he knew 
of three MSS. which rightly or wrongly bore the name Vatican, and he quotes one 
of them under the letter V. Now, though he knew of Vat. 157, which Commelinus 
and other editors called V, it is obvious that his quotations under V are not from 
that MS.,} nor again are they from Vat. 1390 or Pal. 125.2, What, then, were his 
other two Vatican MSS., from one of which he quotes? He says that among the 
sources for his text was a copy of the first edition, bearing the superscription ‘ Quae 
in hoc libro in margine adlita leguntur, sunt ex G, Falckenburgii exemplari, cum 
VATICANO CODICE ab eo collato et notatis nonnullis aucto.’? But he adds that both 
he and Temminck independently observed that the readings in it did not come from 
the Vatican MS. (that is, presumably, the one called V by Hirschig), but from one 
differing from it to a considerable extent. For confirmation he cites Canter as 
having distinguished between the Vatican MS. and another Italian MS. collated by 
Falckenburg. Canter’s actual words are these: ‘Secundo uero loco Heliodori 
historiam adducemus’ (referring to examples he is about to give in his Syntagma to 
illustrate his theory of how to emend Greek authors), ‘ex duobus antiquis codicibus 
mirum in modum a nobis emendatum. Etenim primum cum VATICANO CODICE 
collatum hoc opus A Qguopam fuit; deinde ex ALIO IN ITALIA SCRIPTO LIBRO 
G. FaLkensurGius idem emendauit. Ex utriusque porro libri notis in unum 
collatis Heliodorum nos correximus, nostris etiam alicubi coniecturis interiectis.’* 
It appears, therefore, that Canter saw neither MS. for himself, but took the readings 
of one on the authority of Falckenburg, and of the other on the authority of someone 
whose name he did not know, or at any rate did not reveal. 

Now since, as he implies, he used his two collations jointly, and added, moreover, 
conjectures of his own, it is difficult from the few passages which he quotes to 
disentangle one MS. from the other. Again, most of his corrections consist in filling 
in from the MSS. gaps which he found in the first edition. Some of these are errors 
of the first edition, not even appearing in the MS. from which it was copied, so that 
it is probable, as reference to the notes of Commelinus will show, that in these 
passages both of Canter’s MSS. gave the omitted words, But three examples will 
suffice to show that, though one of his MSS. may well have been Vat. 157, the other 
differed from it considerably, and was closely akin to X :— 


sige: tt iatpov Canter + X+ Vat. 1390 : tarpdv Vat. 157. 
Ibid. mpoorkadeiv Canter : cioxadeiv Pal. 125 + Vat. 1390: eioPadeiv Vat. 157. 
P. 237. 24 sqq. mparte . . . érertadpyéva, omitted by Vat. 157, but given by Canter, 


mand Pal. 125-° 


Which, then, was Falckenburg’s MS. and which was the other? Since Hirschig, 
whose V must refer to one of them, denies that Falckenburg’s MS, was the Vatican, 
he can hardly have proceeded to quote its readings under the letter V in his critical 
notes. Hirschig’s Vaticanus, therefore, was the first of Canter’s MSS., the one 
collated by some unnamed person.® I suggest that the collator was none other than 


1 E.g., p. 3. 12, rpirov Zwornpoc V (Hirschig) : 
rpiroy Sworjpa Vat. 157 (Hirsch., p. 225. 12) 5 
Pp. 7. 23, @atpafoy V (H): omitted by Vat. 157 
(Hirsch., p. 227. 53), etc. 

2 E.g., p. 24. 2, Opqywy V (H) : yowy Vat. 1390 
and Pal. 125 (Hirsch., p. 237. 44), etc. 

3 Erotici Scriptores, praefatio, p. ili. 

4 Page 4 of the preface to the second edition 
of his Syntagma. This was published at Antwerp 


in 1571, together with the third edition of his 
Novae Lectiones. 

5 Canter, Novae Lectiones (3rd edition), Bk. 
III., c. i. (pp. 152-155). 

6 Unless we are to assume still another lost 
MS., it follows that Falckenburg’s MS. was 
probably Vat. 157. But toestablish this reference 
to his copy in the Leyden Library is necessary. 
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Amyot, and that the MS. was none other than X. For whenever Hirschig’s V, 
Coraes’ AA, and Commelinus’ X are quoted on the same passage, they never fail to 
agree ;1 and since it has already been shown that the readings of Amyot and 
Xylander came from the same MS., an agreement between V (Hirschig) and AA or X 
(where the other is not quoted) is of equal value for proving that Hirschig’s V is the 
same MS.2 But it is evident that Hirschig did not identify his Vatican MS. with 
the X of Commelinus. For not only does he say nothing about such an identification 
in his preface when he mentions X (though in a work so full of omissions this does 
not in itself clinch the matter), but he actually quotes X on two occasions, on 
one of which both V and X are mentioned presumably as having independent 
authority.® 

The question remains, Where did Hirschig get his V readings from? If it was 
necessary to assume that he got them for himself, it would be difficult to answer, for 
as he ignores the edition of Coraes altogether in his preface he could hardly have 
culled them from AA; and, moreover, for some of his quotations there is nothing 
corresponding under AA. And the same applies to X, which is in any case out 
of the question for the reason stated above. Again, it is unlikely that he can have 
seen the actual MS., for, had it been in the Vatican Library as late as 1856, it would 
surely not have disappeared without trace by 1924. But he clearly got his readings 
of V (=X) from the same place as those from the Vienna MSS., namely, Temminck’s 
unpublished notes,‘ and it may be conjectured that Temminck, like Coraes, got them 
from Amyot’s copy of the first edition. On this assumption it is possible to explain 
why Hirschig’s V and Coraes’ AA do not always overlap; they are the result of two 
different selections from one® collation of X, and the readings attributed to V by 
Commelinus may be the result of a third.® 

It follows that, although X is now lost, we can gain a reasonably full knowledge 
of its readings by putting together the information to be extracted from the three 
sources—X of Commelinus, AA of Coraes, and V of Hirschig. But increased 
familiarity does not induce greater respect. The MS. must have belonged to the 
mixed class, and though it divides its allegiance more or less evenly between the two 
families,’ it seems to have had most affinity to Pal. 125, and, like the latter, to have 
been complete.8 It retains a number of readings peculiar to itself, some possible, 
others impossible. But the possible are not such as to appear to be relics of an old 
tradition, which has been corrupted in the other MSS. On the contrary, they look 
like arbitrary changes on the part of some scribe or scholar.? Its date cannot, 
of course, be established. All that we know is that its existence in the middle of the 
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1 E.g., p. 22. 17, aBpdrepov V (H)+AA+X: 

~ aM Vat. 2 £360," Pals, ©. we Vato 157 

(Hirschig, p. 236. 49); p. 22. 26, mapadrauBaver 

V (H)+AA+X : wapehapBave Vat. 157 (Hirsch., 
P. 237- 3). 

2 E.g., p. 5. 31, a@\AfAore V (H)+AA : éavroic 
Vat. 157 (Hirschig, p. 226. 51); p. 6. 11, rpémovea 
V(H)+X : rpéWaca Vat. 157 (Hirschig, p. 227. 8); 
p. 24. 2, Ooenvwy V (H)+AA: yowy Vat. 157+ 
1390+ Pal. (Hirschig, p. 237. 44). 

3 Praefatio, p. xx (p. 260. 33), amayyedde V+ 
Xyl (éwdyyedre Vat. 157); p. xxii (p. 283. 25), 
caSarep Bédoc Xyl. 

4 Cf. Praefatio, p. ii. 

5 I have preferred to take Canter’s unnamed 
collator as Amyot because there is no intrinsic 
reason against the assumption, and, on the 
contrary, it seems improbable that there would 


have been three independent collations of the 
same MS. within fifty years. 

8 But see above, pp. 2-3. 

7 For the evidence for and nature of the 
families, see my article in C.Q. XIX. (1925), 
PP. 177 $qq- 

8 At any rate, it is quoted under all its titles 
consistently throughout the whole book. It 
must have been even more complete than 
Pal. 125, for it is cited even in that passage 
(Teub., p. 25. 25—p, 32, 11), where Pal, is 
wanting. 

9 E.g., p. 6. 30, wo\AGy byrwy Kai moKidwy 
X=V (H)=AA: moda dé jy kai rotrida is given 
by the rest; p. 14. 17, mpoc tiv Anpavirny 
X=V (H)=AA : éxt ray Anuawérny given by 
the rest. 
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sixteenth century in the Vatican Library is well attested.1_ It may have been written 
in that century or it may have been written earlier, but there is no reason to suppose 
that it has any particular authority, and readings peculiar to it must be treated with 
caution. 

The other MS. with which I propose to deal is LuGpuNENSIs GRAECUS 
XVIII. 73 F, which I shall call L. It is, I think, necessary to consider it, because 
Hirschig mentions it as one of the sources of his text, and treats it as a MS. with 
independent value. My object is to show that, so far from it having any such value, 
it is probably copied not from MSS. at all, but from the early editions. I have not 
seen it, but Geel’s description? and Hirschig’s citations seem to be sufficient support 
for my case. 

It is a seventeenth-century MS. containing, on pp. 1-195v, the first eight books 
of the Aethiopica. Hirschig says that it usually, but not always, agrees with the first 
edition (Bas.). If it can be established that L, written in the seventeenth century, is 
merely a copy of Bas., or even of the MS. of Bas., it becomes, of course, quite 
valueless, and is not worth citing. Hirschig actually quotes it twenty-eight times.® 
On twenty of these occasions it corresponds exactly with Bas. Of the remaining 
eight differences, three may be explained as natural corrections: 


FP. A009 dxorrépevov Bas, : droxortopevov L (Hirsch., p. 247. 35). 
P. 55.16 yudoxeis ojpepov Bas. : yevioxets typepov L (Hirsch., p. 256. 51). 
P. 167. 30 dAnOever Bas. : dAnreves L (Hirsch., p. 325. 20). 
and one as a misreading : 


bE ee brnverxeto Bas. : érnverxero L (Hirsch., p. 254. 52). 


The other four are, I suggest, due to the fact that the scribe of L had access to 
the edition of Commelinus‘ as well as to Bas.5 For p. 65. 9 Bas. reads éf¢xifov 
éuavrdy pOdcas (sic) ktA., omitting the intervening words. L inserts the words, 
changing $Odcas into ¢pdcas, and encloses them, including ¢pdcas, in square brackets. 
Now apart from the fact that this is a strange phenomenon in a MS., supposing that 
the writer wished to show that he was adding words which were wanting in the book 
from which he was copying, it would have been natural to put the closing bracket at 
ovsevi (the last omitted word) instead of at ¢pdoas, which does appear, though in a 


1 It never appears, however, in the Vatican 
Library catalogues. Monsignore Mercati, the 
librarian, informs me that the only Heliodorus 
MS. which was catalogued in the sixteenth 
century was the present Vat. Gr. 157. He 
makes the suggestion, which he kindly permits 
me to quote, that the title Vaticanus Codex may 
have been given to X because of a mistaken 
interpretation of the letters V.C., which really 
meant Vetustus Codex. I cannot myself feel 
that this is very likely ; but it is certainly strange 
that there should be no account of the MS. if it 
did once reside in the Vatican Library. In any 
case, there seems to he no trace of it in any other 
library. 

2 *Catalogus libror. MSS. qui inde ab anno 
1741 bibliothecae Lugd. Batavae accesserunt.' 

3 One of these quotations is from the ninth 
book (Hirsch., p. 384. 16), where éwandj, the 
reading of Bas., is given as the reading of L, It 
appears, then, that either Hirschig is wrong in 
quoting this passage, or Geel in asserting that L 
only contains the first eight books. The main 
argument, however, is not affected. [Since this 


\ 


is the only occasion in the last two books on 
which L is quoted, I am inclined to think that 
the mistake is Hirschig’s, whose critical notes 
are full of errors ofa similar nature. ] 

4 The passages on pp. 55. 16 and 167. 30, 
quoted above, could also be explained on this 
assumption, 

5 It may be that Lis copied from the MS. of 
Bas. (M) and not from Bas, itself, and that the 
differences between L and Bas, are due to the 
latter’s misrepresentation of M. On p. 167. 30 
M, I know, has ddnrever, not ddnPever, but in the 
other three passages I have no record of M’s 
readings. On all the other occasions when I 
know the readings of L, M, and Bas. together, 
M and Bas. agree. I think L was copied from 
Bas. first, because all the differences between L 
and Bas. are easy to explain (especially if, as I 
hope to show, the scribe had the assistance of 
the edition of Commelinus); and, secondly, 
because it is in itself more likely that a seven- 
teenth-century copy in a French hand should be 
made from the printed edition than from a MS. 
then residing in the Munich Library. 
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slightly different form, in Bas. and so probably in the MS. of Bas. The reason for 
his action is, I think, that he was here copying faithfully from Commelinus, who 
prints the words in exactly the same way. In support of this is the way in which 
another considerable omission of Bas. is made good by L, p. 63. 26. Here the words 
nv epot . .. Suvaréy are missing in Bas. and are supplied by Commelinus and L, in 
each case without brackets. The two may, of course, have been inconsistent in the 
same way independently, but there is a presumption against such an explanation, 
especially when the assumption of Commelinus as a secondary source of L helps an 
easy explanation of the remaining two differences between Land Bas. P. 39. 25 Bas. 
omits oo, leaving ér/ with noconstruction. When he came to the passage, the scribe 
of L omitted the meaningless éré, but subsequently turning to Commelinus he found 
eri got, which he added in the margin. Again, Pp. 55- 27 Bas, has dca yay exidopi)- 
vavres: this may have puzzled L’s scribe, who referred to Commelinus and found 
doa y’ ‘jv, which suited him better, so that he inserted y iv, but forgot to erase yjv 
which he had already written. And there is one other significant point of similarity 
between L and Commelinus. In L the poem, which is placed at the end of the 
second book, is prefixed by the words ‘Incerti auctoris uersus in extremo codice 
reperti.” A scribe does not usually make a remark of this kind on his own initiative. 
He might coy it from his source, but it is unlikely that any MS. would have con- 
tained it. It is, however, with these actual words that Commelinus introduces the 
verses at the end of his text. 

Such attempts to reconstruct the methods of L’s scribe may or may not be right. 
The point which I wish to establish is that L is derived entively from sources which 
are still extant and is thevefove valueless It seems necessary to emphasize this, 
because Hirschig, as I said above, treats it as an authority. On two occasions 
he reintroduces the readings of Bas., apparently on the grounds that the agreement 
of L gives further support.? This is quite unsound; the readings of M and Bas. 
may or may not be good, but the fact that they are supported by L makes them no 
more likely to be true. 


R. M. Ratrensury. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


1 E.g. L’s yijy y’ av in the passage cited above Hovwy with Bas., L, against Vat. 157 and 
is not authority for reading dca y’ v, which Pal. 125; p. 159. 15 (H. 320. 14) he reintroduces 
remains an unsupported conjecture of Com- ywéocw yap ob« with Bas., L, instead of ywwonwy 
melinus. ov« of Vat. 157 and 1390 and Pal, 125, 

2 P. 97. 1 (Hirsch., p. 282. 3) he omits cai 


KORYBAS OF THE HAEMONIANS. 


Hiprotytus, Refutatio omniun haevesium, V. 9. 8, p. 99, Wendland preserves a 
curious hymn to Attis : ete Kpdvov yévos ceive “Péas peydAns, xaip’ ® 7d Katnpes dxovo pa. 
*Péas “Arre’ oe xarotor pev ’Acovpion tpiurdOyrov “Adwvw, 6An 8 Alyurros "Oorpry, 
éroupdviov pnvds (Mnvds Wilamowitz) xépas “EAAnvis copia, Lapobpixes “Adapva 
ocBdopiov, Aipdvioe KoptBavta, kal ot Pptyes GAAoTE pev Idray, more 3 ad vervv 7) 
Gedy . .. It is preceded by a long exegetical disquisition, which treats the various 
divine names in the order in which they occur in the hymn, and includes the remarks, 
8.13, Pp. QI, TovTov, Pyor, Opakes of wept tov Aipov oixotvtes KopiBavra Kadovol, Kat 
Opaéiv of Dptyes Spoiws ... tov adrdy d& rovrov, dyno, Ppbyes cai dra Ka.Aovc tw 
(after about a page of explanation). The statement here made is obviously at 
variance with the hymn: Aipévio: are properly Thessalians, and have nothing to do 
with Mount Haemus.t Moreover, we have evidence for the cult of a Korybas, 
more commonly called a Kabeiros, at the foot of Mount Olympus,’ and as Mount 
Olympus lies on the borders of Thessaly and Macedonia, this may be designated as a 
cult by Thessalians. Aipévioc therefore agrees with facts, and the explanation given 
by Hippolytus or by the authority whom he was following can be explained as due to 
a confusion of place-names.’? It led here to the further error of Op¢xes; the attribution 
of orgiastic cults to Thracians was natural, but there seems a lack of evidence for 
Korybas or Korybantes in Thrace.* 

Hippolytus speaks of this hymn as sung in theatres by a man in special costume 
(doubtless the citharodic dress5), and states that the Naassenes regard him as singing 
of the great mysteries without understanding what he says.° We may perhaps 
compare the account given by Philostratus (Life of Apollonius IV. 21) of a performance 
in the Athenian theatre in the month of Anthesterion, Avywpods dpxovrrat Kal peTag 
ths ’Opdéws erorouias te Kat Geodoyias Ta pev ws *“Qpat, Ta de ws Nvpdasr, Ta Se ws 
Bdxyat mpdtrovew. What he describes is perhaps not ostensibly religious, as was 
some of the ceremonial performed in theatres in certain Syrian cities under the 
Empire.’ 

5 So Wilamowitz remarks, Hermes XXXVII. 
29. 
i : obk eidwe & Néye. eidwe is used in the sense 
of ‘having deeper understanding (gnosis) of,’ as 
in the Bezan insertion in Luke 6. 4: 77 avrg 
Amine Osackpevde tiva tpyatousvoy THe caBBarw 
elzev abr, "AvOpwre, et piv oldac ri modic, waxd- 


1 Cf, Pape-Benseler, Worterb. gr. Eigenn.,? s.v., 
and note that in the references there given for 
Aipévioc as meaning ‘Macedonian’ it has its 
normal sense of ‘ Thessalian.’ 

2 Cf, Clem. Al. Protrept I. 19, p. 15, Stablin, 
quoted by A. B. Cook, Zeus I. 107 sq. The 
main centre of the cult was Thessalonica, where 


the cult-name used was Kdfepoc, if we may 
judge from the coins. This Kabeiros was in the 
age of syncretism regarded as a Korybas ; cf. 
O. Kern, P.W. X. 1416 sq. 

3 Cf W. Kroll, Studien zum Verstdndniss der 
vimischen Litteratur, 294 sqq., for the geographical 
errors of the Roman poets. The explanation 
given by Hippolytus makes Schneidewin’s 
Mano. and Bergk’s ’Axudvioc unaccept- 
able. 

4 Cf, Poerner, Diss. phil. Hal. XXII. ii. 385 
sq. We find them in neighbouring Samothrace, 
which would not be to the point here, as its 
relevant cult has been mentioned. 


pug el* ef d& pur) oldag, trucardparog Kai rapaBarne 
ei rou vouov; cf. Pausan. ro. 38.7, ot pév sivac 
Avookovpoug, ot dé Kotvipyrac, ot & wéov te émic- 
racOa vopiZovrec KaBeipoug Aéyovot. 

7 Rohde, Kleine Schriften, I1. 297, explains the 
performance described by Philostratus as a 
decadent form of the Anthesteria ; a preliminary 
competition thereat of writers of comedy had 
been instituted by Lycurgus; cf. A. B. Cook, 
Zeus I. 688. For theatres used for ceremonial 
in Syria and elsewhere (as at Delos for ayv} 
’Agpooirn, in the precinct of the Syrian deities), 
cf. Cumont, Syria IV. 206 sq., V. 354 Ssqq.: we 
cannot always be confident as to their purpose. 
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Wilamowitz dates the hymn on grounds of style as belonging to the time of 
Hadrian, and suggests that it was composed in Asia. This date certainly suits its 
advanced syncretism; as some slight confirmation we may note that the coins 
of Cyzicus give indications of an expansion and a deepening of the worship of Attis 


under the Antonines.! 
A, D. Nock. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Cf. H. von Fritze’s instructive observations, Nomisma IV. 4o. 


A SOURCE OF VERGIL, GZORG. II. 136-176. 


THIs passage, which is in a way a digression from the main subject of the second 
book, arboriculture, and stands out from the rest of the poem, is one of the best 
known of the entire work, chiefly, it would seem, on account of its exquisite beauty, 
but partly also, no doubt, for the distinctly modern note it strikes; for it can justly 
be regarded as an early example of a national anthem. Asa matter of fact, it has 
been recognized as such from the dawn of the Renaissance, and Petrarch’s famous 


Salue cara Deo tellus: sanctissima salue: 
was directly inspired by Vergil’s 


Salue, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna uirum. 


a 


It is, then, natural enough that modern scholarship should have endeavoured to 
point out a source, direct or indirect, which may have suggested these inspired 
verses to the Roman poet or influenced him in his choice of the form and the 
expressions of his glowing love of his country. Thus L. Havet! pointed out the 
first of Varro’s Reyvum vusticarum Libri, published in 37 B.c., the very year when Vergil 
began to write his Georgics. J. Geffcken,2 several years later, indicated the probable 
sources of the various parts which make up Vergil’s praise of the Italian land— 
sources of a topographical nature. The conclusions of both scholars are doubtless 
correct ; the resemblance of Vergil’s verses and a passage in Varro’s treatise is in 
fact so striking that a direct dependence of the former upon the latter must be 
supposed.? Moreover, it would be difficult to see how Vergil could have written his 
poem without even a cursory glance at similar works, Greek or Latin. It must also 
be admitted that the passage of Varro has a peculiar ring ; it, too, is inspired by the 
antiquarian’s love for his country, which was now being pacified under the beneficent 
rule of Augustus, and there is a significant contrast between these few lines and the 
rest of his rather prosaic and sober treatise on agriculture. 


1 Revue de Philologie, VIII. (1884), p. 145. rium uideatur? An Phrygia magis uitibus co- 


2 Hermes, XXVII. (1892), p. 381. 

3 «Contra quid in Italia utensile non modo 
non nascitur, sed etiam non egregium fit? quod 
far conferam Campano? quod triticum Appulo ? 
quod uinum Falerno? quod oleum Venafro ? 
Non arboribus consita Italia est, ut tota poma- 


operta, quam Homerus appellat dueddbeccar, 
quam haec? aut Argos, quod idem poeta zodv- 
mupov? In qua terra iugerum unum denos et 
quinos denos culleos fert uini, quot quaedam in 
Italia regiones ? 
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Yet on the whole it may safely be said that in Varro’s work the utilitarian note 
is predominant; and the lines in which he extols Italy form no absolute exception. 
According to him, the beauty of the Italian land is rather to be inferred from its 
wealth and the fertility of its soil. It is therefore a question whether the prose 
passage of Varro alone would have been able to suggest to Vergil a poetic effusion 
of such rare beauty and power. Neither will it do to hold the poet’s own feelings 
entirely responsible for it. The romantic love for the beauty of landscape, it must 
be remembered, is of rather recent growth, and, when found in an ancient or 
mediaeval author, must be considered as an exception rather than as a matter of 
common occurrence. At all events, it will be well to look for a work of Greek 
literature similar in form and character and also sufficiently celebrated to be known 
to the Roman poet. Such a one will be found in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, 
ll. 668-7109. 

In this passage, overflowing as it were with the Attic poet's love for his native 
land, we have more than a mere enumeration of the excellencies of the soil; these 
lines constitute truly a hymn of praise, a national anthem in the modern sense of the 
word. The poet’s heart thrills at the sight of the beauties of Attica. 

In a number of points, be it observed, Sophocles, Varro, and Vergil are in 
substantial agreement. Thus mention is made of the grape-vine both by Varro and 
Vergil : 

143 Sed grauidae fruges et Bacchi massicus humor. 


_Compare Sophocles : 


675 Kal rav 4Barov Geod 
pvdrAdba pupidkaprov av7iAvov 
GVAvewov TE TAVTWV 
la LAI det 3 ie 
xepdvoy: iv’ 6 Bakxwras 
a ON, , 2 ¢ 
det Avdvucos euParever 
Geais appirorov TiOjvais. 


Varro, as we saw, does not mention the aptness of Italy’s soil for the olive ; 
Vergil does not pass it over in silence;* and Sophocles devotes an entire strophe to 
the national fruit of Attica, the gift of Athena: 


695 éorw 8 ofov eye yas ’"Acias odk eraxotw 
ob8’ év 74 peydAg Awpiéds véow TéXoros murore Brdaorov 
pitevp’ axelpwrov avTorovoy, 
eyxéwv PoPynpua Saiwv, 
5 rade OddXAEr peyote Xwpg, 
yAavkas radorpopov PvdAAov €daias * 
XN Yd > x 3QX / 
TO PEV TLS OV VEeapds OVdE Y7pPy 
te i /, x , c \ IA ee 7 
ovvvaiwy ddAuboer Xept Tépoas* 6 yap atév 6pv KiKXos 
Aetvooe viv poptov Ards 
xa yAavkemis “AOdva. 


Varro does not mention the domestic animals of the Italian land, the pride of 
the Italian farmer, as does Vergil in his lines: 


145 Hinc bellator equus campo sese arduus infert : 
Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, et maxima taurus 
Victima. 


1 144... . tenent oleae armentaque laeta. 
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Compare Sophocles : 


708 addwv 0’ aivoy éxw parporéde Ta8€ KpaTirToy, 
SGpov Tov peyddrov Saipovos, cimeiv, xOovds 
AVX NLA Mey vorTov, 

” ” > , 
eviTTov, evTwAov, evOaraccor, 

> a , \ , > 
® rat Kpovov, od yap viv eis 
768’ cioas adynp’, ava Looeday, 
irrourw Tov akerTHpa YaAwvov 
TpwTaoe Taiade KTicas dyviais, 


Vergil praises the Italian rivers, washing the walls of ancient cities, her lakes, 
and the two seas surrounding the peninsula.!_ Compare with this Sophocles: 


685 ovd’ dimvor 
Kpyvae puvtOovory 
Kydicod vopddes peeOpuv, 
GAN aiev ex’ juate 
> 4 / 2 ft 
OKUTOKOS Tediwy exiwvioweTat 
> / \ ” 
axnpéty adv ouBpw 
oTepvovyxov XOovds * 


In ll. 716-19 the Attic poet shortly refers to the sea and the Attic fleet. But he 
does not dwell, as he might have, on the silver extracted from the soil and the civic 
virtues of the people of Athens, who had built up the Attic commonwealth, at the 
height of its prosperity when Sophocles wrote. Perhaps he omitted to include them 
in his hymn in order to avoid falling into an anachronism, the scene of the play being 
prehistoric Greece, and far anterior to the exploitation of the mines of Laurion and 
the development of the Attic sea-power. However that may be, Vergil certainly 
went beyond his model, and included both the mineral wealth of Italy and the 
sturdiness of her population, upon which the Empire rested.? 

There can be no question that Sophocles’ play was known to Vergil, and, 
granting this, it is difficult, in view of the parallelism pointed out, to avoid the 
conclusion of a literary influence exercised by Sophocles upon the passage of the 
Georgics. The total loss of Alexandrine lyric poetry makes it unfortunately impossible 
to affirm that Oedipus at Colonus was the direct model of Vergil, for it is at least 
possible that there were intermediaries between Sophocles and the Latin poet. But 
it may be affirmed with a reasonable amount of probability that the Greek text was 
the direct model of the Latin. 


ALEXANDER HaGGErRTY KRappE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


1 LI. 157-164. 2 LI. 165-172. 
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Tio Lo eRAOP LCLAVDIVSi TOL THE 
ALEXANDRINES. 


25. dy eiva Td TeAevTaiov cirwe wapels TA GAAG, cf. the turn of phrase in the 
Speech of Claudius preserved at Lyons, col. ii 1. 14 Ut divum nomen latronis taceam. 

1. 26 sqq. Perhaps the sense is rather, ‘The best witness to the good relations 
between you and my house is the complimentary language in which Germanicus 
addressed you.’ 

gwvais does not necessarily mean ‘by word of mouth’ in contrast to the letter. 
More probably it is a translation of the Latin woctbus. yvnowrépars povais will then 
be the opposite of woces contumeliosae (Caesar, B.C. I. 69). The comparative is 
common; cf. in the next note insolentioy and poptikdrepos. 

1. 37. dua 7d hoprixdtepos Soxeiv, cf. 1. 49 ore opTikds Tots Kat’ ewavTdv dvOporots 
BovAsdpevos efvat, cf. the Speech col. i 1. 38 me mimio insolentior esse widear. 

“Poépuns, Mr. Bell does not describe the traces which make » unsatisfactory. To 
judge from the rest of the Papyrus, the scribe was capable of writing ‘Pésns. 

1. 39. cuvroprevéerwr dé atts Kal difppos. If dippos is currus or carpentum it would 
go to confirm the suggestion that the second statue was of a woman. We know 
that Claudius was fond of conferring this distinction on his womenfolk, v. Suet. 
V.C. XI. 2 auiae Liuiae diuinos honoves et civcenst pompa currum elephantorum Augustino 
similem decernenda cuvauit . . . matri carpentum quo per civcum ducevetuy ; XVII. 3 currum 
eius Messalina uxor carpento secuta est; v. also Tac. Aun. XII. 42, 3, Dio 60. 33, 2 and 
cf. Suet. V. Cal. XV. 1. Against this, however, is the fact that the regular equiva- 
lent of déppos (e.g. in the Glossaries) is sella curulis. 

1.105. BapBirrAwz rau éwau érépwr. The cordial mention of his friend is in the 
Claudian manner. Cf. The Edict on the Anauni |. 16 ‘Plantam Iulium amicum et 
comitem meum’; The Speech |. 10‘ Ex qua colonia . . . L. Vestinum familiarissime 
diligo,’ etc.; 1. 24 ‘ Persicum nobilissimum uirum amicum meum.’ The same touch 
appears in Josephus, Ant, XIX. 288 (airnoapevwy pe BaorAjov Aypirra kat ‘Hpwdov trav 
dtArdtwy por) and goes to show that the letter is genuine. Cf., also, the tone of the 
references to Gaius in Ant. XIX. 285 (8a tiv Tatov rapadpootvynv) with the Edict, 
ll. 12 and 13. 

The resemblances suggested above (on ll. 25, 37, 105) between this letter and 
the other utterances of Claudius are slight, but they tend to confirm a general 
impression of similarity. The Emperor evidently supervised the drafting of his 
letters and edicts (cf. Suet. V.C. XVI. 4 ‘uno die XX edicta proposuit’) which 
have a much more personal note than, e.g., the dry communications of Vespasian in 
C.I.L. 10, 840 n. 8038; 2, 195 n. 1423. The letters in Josephus are perhaps less 
characteristic, but v. sup. ll. g2, 105. The note on 1. 26 goes to support the view of 
the Editor that the letter passed through a Latin stage, 
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Tue MS. tradition of Prudentius is particularly interesting, since in the famous 
Codex Puteanus (Par. Lat. 8084) we have a MS. dating from the early sixth 
century—ie. but little more than a hundred years after the publication of the 
collected poems in 405. Yet it has only been of late years that due consideration 
has been given to this ancient Codex, which is the actual MS. corrected by Vettius 
Mavortius’ own hand. Mr. Winstedt has spoken (Classical Review, 1904, pp. 112 Sqq.) 
of the neglect which it has suffered for the most part from. editors, and also (C.R., 
1905, pp. 56 sqq.) of the similar lack of attention paid even by Dressel to its seventh- 
century companion at Milan—the Codex Ambrosianus; while, later, J. Bergman 
shewed himself enthusiastic in its praise (Sitzungsberichte dev hais. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, 1907). A confirmation is now available of a curious and generally 
discredited reading in this MS. (the Puteanus), from that same Avma glossary 
(Leyd. 67F, 119r-128r) of ‘saec. viii.-ix’ which bears witness to the readings of a 
lost Terence MS. of the 5-family, the best minuscule family, older than any extant 
MS., as I shewed in the April, 1925, number of this journal. At Prud. Apoth. 895 
the reading of Puteanus is— 


Agenitus genitusque deus, pater et patre natus. 


The editors here follow the majority of the MSS. and read ingemtus. But our 
glossary has at the end of each chapter (i.e. A-F only, for it is unfortunately a 
fragment) a well-defined batch of Prudentius-glosses, and among these occurs 
the item (A 519) 
Agenitus : non genitus. 

Agenitus was also the reading of the tenth-century ‘Egmondanus’ (Leyd.*), and 
(as aggenitus) of the eleventh-century hand which completed the lacunae in the 
Ambrosianus (Winstedt, C.R., 1905). Here then in Avma we have a confirmation of 
Puteanus which is much older than the support given to it by the other two MSS. 
The form agenitus may be explained in two ways. It may be a hybrid, and as such 
very properly hushed up by later correctors, just as in some MSS. at Cath, 9, 17, 
primoplasti has become the inevitable protoplasti. Or, more probably, it is a genuine 
case of a Greek word in a Latin dress, the occurrence of which is a quite noticeable 
feature in Prudentius’ style. It would, in fact, represent what was to a Roman the 
sound of dyévyros, pronounced with a stress-accent, the Greek having become 
approximately the Latin 7; similarly (Cath. 5, 160) wapdxAnros becomes pavaclitus 
(Apoth. 400), évépynua becomes energima (cf. Dressel’s note on p. xvii of his 
Prolegomena). This is essentially a practice of late Latin; in the good old days 
it was different—‘ whether a naturally long vowel was at this period ever shortened 
by the accent in a Greek loan-word is doubtful’ (Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 155, 
where the whole subject is treated). As regards the scansion dgenitus, this could 
obviously be justified by the prosodic law, borrowed from the Greeks, that vouu 
might be scanned —v vu, e.g. Italia, etc. | 

If A 519 stood alone as a Prudentius-item in Avma its ‘office of origin’ might be 
open to doubt; and it might, of course, be merely a reproduction of the gloss 
‘*Ayéevyntos : ingenitus,’ in Hermeneumata. But Ayma shews no other sign of having 
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used the bilingual glossaries, and as it happens we have other certain proof that 
Prudentius was one of its sources (and should therefore be added to my list of the 
components of this glossary given in C.Q. XIX., p. 104). For, to say nothing of 
A 518 ‘Amasione(-num) : amatorum,’ at C 393 stands ‘C[a]eraunis : cristis cassidum,’ 
which is quite clearly an explanation of Prud. Psych. 470: 


si fratris galeam fuluis radiare ceraunis . . . 


Further, these Prudentius-glosses form quite coherent groups, and as Avma is only 
arranged by A-, the order of their occurrence in the text is mostly undisturbed. 
They occur at the end of each chapter, after the Abol.-Abstry. batch. As in the rest 
of this glossary, the interpretations are just the ordinary explanations of a monastery- 
teacher ; it might be added that they bear no resemblance to the Prudentius-glosses 
of ‘Iso magister,’ the ninth-century monk of St. Gall, nor to any of the other 
‘glossae ueterrimae’ given by Arevalo in his beautiful edition, nor to any of the 
glosses published by Professor Burnam in his paper ‘Glossemata de Prudentio’ 
(Cincinnati Univ. Studies, 1905), kindly lent me by Professor Lindsay. As they are 
quite few in number, it would be well to give the complete list here (there is an 
occasional intruder from A bstrusa, etc.) : 
A-items (A 517-521): 
Astu : dolo (Cath. 6, 140). 
Amasione (-num) : amatorum (P. Io, 182). 
Agenitus : non genitus (Ap. 895). 
Adsultos (-us) : inpitos (-etus) (Ps. 144). 
Alfijam : exercitum (Ps. 349). 
B-items (B 48-50): 
Bile : inuidia (Ps. 777). 
Belligerare : pugnare (Abstr. ?). 
Benigne : large, munifice (Ps. 580). 
C-items (C 384-394): 
Classicum : sonum tubae (Cath. 2, 42). 
Calat<h>o : canistro (Cath. 3, 70). 
Claucos (gl-) : uiridis (Cath. 7, 148). 
Camina (-ena) : musa (Cath. 3, 26). 
Cariosa : antiqua (Cath. 10, 41). 
Callire (-ere) : frequentare, temere (ten-) (callebas, Cath. 11, 20). 
Carlilo : pio (P. 10, 845). 
Calips : gladius (P. 1, 72). 
Cana : antiqua (Af. 561). 
C[a]eraunis : cristis cassidum (Ps. 470). 
Cluet : gloriat (S. 2, 584). 
D-items (D 222-228): 
Dotus (-lus) : fraus [dudum] (Cath, 3, 42 °). 
Dissectationis (-scept-) : dispotationis (?). 
Deincem (deu-) : decim (-em) un<c>ias (Abau., Aff). 
Decernit : definit (P. 5, 206). 
Demtis : ablatis (Cath. 7, 149). 
Di{n]a : fana, templa (Cath. 12, 90 °). 
Dis : diis (S. 1, 274, 403). 
E-items (E 203-210): 
< Edit :> procreat (Cath. 11, 14). 
Expers : nescius (Cath. 4, 8). 
Extis : interaneis (Cath. 7, 125). 
<Ephebum :> iuuenem (P. 10, 279, etc.). 
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Extimo : extremo (A dstr,). 
Expletum (-olet-) : turpem (P. 10, 235). 
Examen : multitudo (-mina, P. 2, 180; Ham. 97). 
Exo(r]tica : forinseca (Ps. 759). 
F-items (F 230-234): 
Fastus : superbus (-bia) inani[bu]s (Ps. 82, fastu). 
Flagellis : flagris (Cath. 7, 139, etc.). 
Facessant : abscedant (Cath. 2, 93, -at). 
Functus ministerio : seruiens (Aol. ?). 
Fict[iJo : simulat[i]o (S. 2, 384). 


Professor Lindsay’s theory of the origin of Ayma is that a monastery-teacher, on 
a visit to another monastery, got leave to transcribe the marginalia in this monastery’s 
MS. of Virgil. In the little time remaining over he excerpted marginal notes from 
its MSS. of Terence, Lucan, and Prudentius, and also from its composite A bolita- 
Abstvusa MS. This will account for the tantalizingly few items from Terence, Lucan, 
and Prudentius; our scribe is like Herodotus—the rest he knows, but purposely 
omits to mention. Of course the MS. of Prudentius which he used may not have 
included all the poet’s works; but assuming that it did, the same theory will explain 
the absence of items in Ayma from the Dittochaeon and Epilogus, and the probable 
lack of items from the Hamartigenia (for E 209 is uncertain, and the position of 
A 517 suggests that it is from Cath, 6, 140, where it confirms the reading of Cod. 
Guelferbytanus, Vatt. 3859 and 3860, and other MSS., rather than from Ham, 145 or 
Ps. 667). C 394 supports Mon. Lat. 14395, whereas other MSS. have cluat in this 
passage. F 232 confirms the reading facessat of certain MSS. as against fatiscat 
of others in Cath, 2, 93, if it is to be referred to this line. Tiere is also a bare 
possibility that C 256 ‘ Cilendri : serpentes’ (in the Virgil-batch) may be a (very far) 
misplaced Prudentius-item, for at Symm. 1, 130, ‘caeditur et uirides discindunt ore 
chelydros,’ the MSS. vary between chelyndyos, chelindvis, and celindyos. ‘Serpentes’ 
would ‘be a curious interpretation of Cylindvo (Geo. 1, 173), and the obvious Virgil- 
passage (Geo. 2, 214, chelydvis) is glossed just below in its proper place at C 261. So 
the Prudentius-item may have been attracted to this position by the association of 
ideas, though after all the gloss may refer to the other Virgil-passage where the word 
chelydvus occurs (Geo. 3, 415). 

It will be seen that the order of poems in our glossator’s text was Cath., Per., 
Ap., (Ham.), Ps., Symm. This is a common order with MSS. of the B-family 
(Bergman, /.c.); and it is noticeable that where Avma has readings given in only one 
or two MSS., these are of the same class—except, of course, the support given to 
agenitus by Puteanus. It looks, therefore, as if the MS. from which the compiler of 
Ayma took his excerpts may have been a member of this, the German-Swiss family. 
But that, as Mr. Kipling would say, is another story. 

I have again to thank Professor Lindsay for much kind help and criticism, 

R. G. Austin. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Classical Philology. XX. 3. July, 1925. 

A, Shewan, Alliteration and Assonance in Homer. S. quotes many Homeric 
examples of alliteration, rhyme, word-repetition, word-play, the adaptation of sound 
to sense, and the tendency to gather about a word other words containing one or 
more like sounds. C. Bonner, Ovnithiaka. B.explains Birds 1081 as referring to an 
old magical practice among fowlers. He suggests that the rdpédados of Aristotle, 
Hist. Anim. IX. 23. 617b 6-9, is one of four species of shrikes, still called répSaAos in 
Cythera. A, B. West, Thucydidean Chronology Anterior to the Peloponnesian War. In 
relating events before the war Thucydides uses neither calendar nor military years. 
Any given year of any given period begins with the anniversary of the event from 
which the period is dated. H. J. Rose, The Bride of Hades. ‘The identification by 
Antigone of her death with her marriage with Acheron in Soph. Ant, 815 and other 
similar descriptions of the death of an unmarried maiden are to be traced to an 
original belief in the power of unused fertility to increase the fertility of the earth- 
goddess. R. G. Kent, The Oscan Curse of Vibia. A detailed examination of the 
inscription, particularly with a view to probable restorations at the ends of the lines. 
W. B. McDaniel considers that the synthesis was not a combination, but a suit of two 
like-coloured garments. P. Shorey would emend of éori to 6 éori in Aristotle's 
Metaphysics 1079b 2-6. J. C. Rolfe maintains that Augustus’ application of the word 
sextaviolus to Horace is easily understood, if we remember that the emperor had 
a sense of humour. A.C. Schlesinger denies an essential connexion between the 
plays which formed the Persian trilogy of Aeschylus. H. W. Prescott refers to five 
epigrams in the Greek anthology which throw light on the meaning of Horace’s 
Integey Vitae. A.S, Pease argues for the priority of the Prometheus myth over that 
of Tityos. C. M. Hall compares one of the rites of High Mass with the thought of 
Catullus 64. 104. A. P. Dorjahn believes that Aldus in his text of Pliny’s Letters 
often departed from satisfactory P-readings. 


Hermes. LIX. 1. 1924. 


M. Reitzenstein, Zur vémischen Sative. On the relation of Persius to Lucilius, 
and on Horace, Sat. I. 10 and I. 4. V. Ehrenberg, Spartiaten und Lakedaimonier. 
An exhaustive inquiry into the evolution of the Spartan constitution, with incidental 
criticism of Kahrstedt’s views. RR. Heinze, Cicevos ‘Staat’ als politische Tendenzschrift. 
A criticism and entire rejection of Reitzenstein’s view that the De Republica looks to 
the creation of a principate, such as that afterwards established by Augustus, as a 
cure for contemporary political evils. A.v. Premerstein, Zur Aufzeichnung dey Res 
gestae divi Augusti im Pisidischen Antiocheia, An examination of the new fragments 
discovered by Sir W. M. Ramsay in 1914 (Journ. Rom, Stud., 1916, pp. 105 sqq.). 
The fragments all belong to the existing text, and R.’s suggestion that the Antiochene 
appendix was fuller than the Ancyran falls to the ground. In c. 34 the fragment 
veto shows that the original ran: ‘Post id tempus omnibus awcforitate praestiti.’ 
E. Bethe, Die Spielplatze des Aischylos. Argues that the shifting of the site of the 
original orchestra in the theatre of Dionysos took place before Marathon. 

D 
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MiscELLen : Praechter suggests diaSeBAnpévor for SiaBAerdpevos in Simplicius in Ay. de 
caclo, p. 370. 29. Korte argues that Herodotus did not belong to the nobility of 
Halicarnassus. Capelle on the Herakleitean dvafupioo1s. U. Wilcken on Jason of 
Pherai. Blumenthal would read toparos for eiporos in Ajax 1145. 


Mnemosyne. LIII. 4. 1925. 

W. E. J. Kuiper, De Bacchylidis Carmine XV., disagreeing with Jebb, who, while 
regarding this ode as a dithyramb, saw in the mutilated beginning of it references 
only to Apolline hymns and worship, attempts a reconstruction of the initial verses 
on the hypothesis that they contained an invocation of Dionysus: Avafov ér’ <ip’, 
émel | GAKas’ ereurev eyol xpvoéav | Icepiabev edOpovos Ovpavia | roAvddtwv yéepovray 
Suvov | Evie, ety’ dp’ &r’ dvOcuderr <ép’> “EBpp | PoiPos dydAActar, 7 SoArxavxeve : 
icv, | dat ddela ppéva reprdpevos, | iO’ ds évOa8 ixy raindver | avOca weSorxveiv | T1d0e’ 
’"AroAAoy, | téoa xopot Acdpay | cdv KeAddyoav wap’ dyakdea vaov, K. adds notes 
explaining and defending the readings he has adopted. The same writer discusses 
Theophrastus, Chay. V. 5, in reference to J. D. Meerwaldt’s article, Mnem. LIT. 3. 
The agreeable man plays with his host’s children the game dcxos-méAexus. K. supposes 
that doxos is represented by the closed, 7éAexus by the open outstretched, hand. J. van 
Ijzeren, ’ApdiBorla Xpyopdédys, discusses van Leeuwin’s dictum, ‘ Graece bene scienti 
ambigui nihil habet oraculum, Ado te, Aeacida, Romanos uincere posse, non Pyrrho sed 
Romanis uictoriam aperte portendens,’ Van I. collected 195 cases in Greek and 
Latin of such apparently ambiguous expressions, and found that in 98 cases the first 
accusative was the object, in 97 the subject of the clause. He refers to some of these 
examples, but finds it impossible to lay down any rule on the matter. C. Brakman, 
Liviana, writes on corrupt passages and lacunae in Books XXII, XXIIL., XXIV., 
XXV. A. J. Kronenberg has critical notes on Epictetus; J. P. Postgate on Pindar, 
Nemeans. J. D. Meerwaldt, Adnot. criticae et exegeticae, deals with passages in 
Theophrastus, Semonides, and Herodas, I. The etymology of the proper names in 
this mime is discussed at length. H. J. Rose, De Religionibus Antiquis Quaestiunculae 
Tres. (1) Diehl, Inscy. Lat. Christ. 170, begins thus: ‘Hic, Fortuna, iaces casu 
prostrata ruinae: | heu dulcis coniunx, me magis illa premit.’ The name of the lady 
commemorated was Fortunata. R. argues that Fortuna is subject to premit. He 
cites other instances of pagan sentiments in Christian inscriptions. (2) In the legend 
of the Horatii and Curiatii, which R. regards as aetiological, there is reference to an 
altar of Juno Sororia. R. thinks this epithet means ‘ the goddess who guards maidens 
at the period of adolescence.’ He adduces evidence to show that sororiave was used 
to denote the condition of the female breasts at this period. Sovoviave =twmescere from 
root suey, cf. Eng. swell. (3) Caeculus, son of Vulcan, was said to have been 
conceived by the agency of fire. Italian deities do not procreate children. R. 
supposes that the story, mentioned by Dion, Hal., Ovid, and Pliny, arose from the 
primitive belief that fire possesses a generative force. For such a belief among the 
Kelts he cites Sir W. Scott’s note on the prophet in the Lady of the Lake, ‘ bred 
between the living and the dead.’ E. Haagen Smit and P. Moens, Titulus Atticus 
in pvistinam formam vestitutus, attempt a restoration of J.G.J. suppl. 3737%° 
J. C. Naber begins a series of articles entitled Obseruatiunculae ad papyvos turidicae. 
F. Miller, Quid fuerit Gv. Oncavpds ? thinks the word originally meant a cistern, from 
a root auy- water, cf. dyNavpos, avavpos. So the Kevravpo. were demons of the waters 
or xapddpar. There are short notes on Suet. Calig. 37 and on C.J.L. IV. 2319. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, I. 5. 1925. 

M. Pohlenz, Handlung und Held in der griechischen Tvagédie. Criticizes Meyer- 
Benfey’s view that Creon is the sole hero of the Awtigone, and argues that, though 
Greek tragedy tended as it developed to concentrate interest upon the psychic 
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experiences of a single hero, this concentration was never, from first to last, regarded 
as essential. J. Vogt, Eduard Nordens ‘ Geburt des Kindes. An appreciative summary 
of Norden’s book, with remarks upon works by Kampers, Kittel, and Weber, directly 
inspired by it. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. N.F. LXXIV. I. 1925. 


E. Bethe, Ilias und Meleager. 3B. argues against Howald and others that the 
Menis motiv is not borrowed from an epic on Meleager, and that the story of the 
latter, as told by Phoenix in J/, 1X., is not taken from any such epic. N. Wecklein, 
Die Homervulgata und die aigyptischen Papyrusfunde. While the additional lines given 
by the papyri are nearly all unacceptable, their omissions are of interest, and some 
of their readings are preferable to those of the manuscripts. A. Brinkmann, Die 
Meteveologie Arvians I1., III. (a continuation of Rh. M. LXXIII. 373 sqq., published 
after the author’s death by H. Herter). B. discusses in detail the fragments 
preserved by Stobaeus I. 28. rb, 2: 29. 2: 31. 8, making many useful linguistic and 
critical observations, and arguing that they have not suffered from an epitomizer. 
He gives a revised text embodying the results of his investigations. tH. Kallen- 
berg, Bausteine fiiy cine historische Grammatih der griechischen Sprache, 6. ob, of, &, odes, 
ofav, ohior, pas: these pronominal forms are primarily demonstrative and not 
reflexive; their use, both in classical writers in general and in post-classical historians, 
is fully discussed. 7. “Axp«(s), »éxp-(s): their use discussed and illustrated at length ; 
8. éore; the history of this Doric word. F. Marx, Critica Hermeneutica, In Horace, 
Sat. I. 4. 13, nam ut multum nil movoy means nihil moror ut hominem multum, i.e. copia 
nerborum molestum; 1b. 10, stans pede in uno that Lucilius was defective in metre; 
ib. 65, 70, the form Sulgius is to be preferred to Sulcius. 


EA ALTY, 2. 1925. 


O. Hense, Zu Senecas Briefen. A series of textual notes. F, Thedinga, Plotins 
Schvift tiber die Gliichseligheit. From an analysis of Enn. I. 4 (which is translated) it 
is argued that only the first five sections thereof were written by Plotinus, and that 
the rest is due to Numenius. +H. Kallenberg, Procopiana III. Anastrophe of epi is 
frequent in Procopius and in Agathias: dui with the dative is very common in 
Procopius, who uses of dpi tuva very often, of repf twa never; and here again the 
practice of Agathias is in agreement with his. Procopius prefers axpe to pexpe. 
+H. Kallenberg, Berichtigung (to LXXII. 504a.1). drra occurs in the Ilept tous, 
drra in Polybius. H. Herter, Zum bildlosen Kulius dey Alten. The worship of the 
gold throne of Alexander which Eumenes had made (Diod. Sic. XVIII, 60. 4) is an 
interesting example of the cult of divine thrones; this is well attested in Greece, and 
needs not be ascribed to Oriental influence. F: Marx, M. Agrippa und die zeit- 
gendssische vomische Dichtkunst. M. characterizes Maecenas, Messalla, Pollio, and 
Agrippa, and explains Agrippa’s verdict on Virgil’s style; he shows that it is in 
accordance with ancient rhetorical theory. In concluding, he defends the MSS. 
reading in Eurip. Med. 12. 7G. Helmreich, Zu Alexander von Tralles. A series of 
improvements to be made in the text, as published by Puschmann. The old Latin 
translation is important. F.Sommer, Dum, ‘wédhvend’ mit dem Indicativus praesentis. 
The use of the present indicative with dum in describing what is past is not to be 
explained as an instance of the ‘historic’ present. It has developed from the natural 
use of the present in dwm clauses describing a process which commenced earlier, but 
continues at the moment of speaking. E. Preuner, Ein epidaurisches Mirakel. In 
Dittenberger, Sylloge? 1168. 9, read [¢o]pd, not [xd]pa. B, Warnecke, Zum Leben des 
Livius Andronicus. Livius took the name Andronicus froma famous actor of the time 
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of Demosthenes ; he is usually called Livius, his new name not having found favour 
A. Klotz, Zu Bell. Alex. 55. 5 und Val. Max. 1X. 4,2. We should read cum Squillo 
for cum Q. Sestio in the former passage, Squillum for Siliwm in the latter. 


LXXIV. 3. 1925. 


E. Maass, Thesauyos. (i.) Bovxé\uov in Arist. Ath, Pol. III. 5 is the cowshed in 
the BagiAeov, or king’s house. The sacred marriage of Dionysos and the Basilinna 
took place here. ydos is not superfluous, but means the ceremonial. (ii.) Tov 
jpépwv Oadrdpovs, in a gloss on JJ. XVII. 36 preserved by Hesychius, means a room 
which was both storeroom and bedchamber; in Aesch. Suppl. 444 substitute for arnv 
a word aipov, glossed by Cyril as dvaypdv, which must be emended to avdyaiov. 
(iii.) dvdyauv and Oyncavpés denote provision stores raised above the ground on 
pillars: Germanic and Slav examples of their use. W. Judeich, Untersuchungen 
iibey athenische Verfassungsgeschichte (continuing LXII. 295 sqq.). 2. Die fiinf 
athenischen Ephoren, That these Ephors, mentioned by Lysias XII. 43 sqq., were 
magistrates appointed by the people in 404 is concluded from a minute study of the 
political history of Athens in 405 and 404. R. Philippson, Zu epi tous. In ch. 4 
7d Wuxpédv is a yévos, not an efdos of faults; hence Oarépov is correct. The arrangement 
of the treatment of the five sources of lofty speech can be explained if we assume 
that the writer regarded vores as the first part of cxjpara, and that his section on 
oX/}aTa commenced before ch. 16 in the great lacuna, and that his section on mwaOous 
fell earlier in the lacuna. W. Bannier, Zu griechischen Inschvriften II. (continuing 
LXX, 389 sqq.). On the Milesian Molpoi inscription, Dittenberger, Sylloge® 57: on 
the Teius curses, tb. 37 sq., on the burial law of Keos, /.G. XII. 5. 1. 593. 
W. Ensslin, Die Gewaltenteilung im Reichsregiment nach Alexanders Tod. ‘The title 
mpoordtys given to Krateros in the division of power in 323 after Alexander’s death 
means not ‘guardian’ but ‘administrator of the royal affairs’: this does not designate 
the holder of a regular Macedonian office. The position of Perdikkas is defined. 
tA. Brinkmann, Verbesserungsvorschlige zu Eustathios von Antiochia tiber die Hexe von 
Endor. W. Heraeus, Zur neueven Martialkvitik. HH. here supplements his Teubner 
text of Martial: he discusses variants which may go back to the author, the value of 
the three families of manuscripts, and numerous points of detail. L. Weber, Homenica. 
W. defends the authenticity of Iliad I. 265, and the reading of Aristarchus, a an’ 
A Onvains in Odyss. III. 307, and argues that the writer of Iliad XXIV. was acquainted 
with the Odyssey, at least in its original form. F. Cornelius, Zuy Geogvaphie dev 
Odyssee. C. localizes the wanderings of Odysseus in the Atlantic and North Sea. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Instruzione classica. LII. (New Series), 3. 
1924. 

G. De Sanctis, From Cleisthenes to Themistocles. Historians such as Beloch, 
though stimulating, do not succeed in upsetting the communis opimio as to Aristides, 
Themistocles, or the Alcmaeonidae. V. Parvan, Mumicipium Aurelium Durosturum. 
In an interesting inscription just discovered, of the date of the sole rule of M. Aurelius 
(169-176 a.p.), D. is so described: In this period Troesmis also received the dignity 
of a municipium. V.Costanzi, Etrusci haruspices, Accepts the statement of Valerius 
Maximus that ten principum filit were consigned to each of the twelve Etruscan 
communities for instruction, thus providing amply for the filling of vacancies amongst 
the 60 haruspices (C.I.L. VI. 32439). Therefore in Cic. Diu. I. g2 sex should be 
corrected to decem. LL. Castiglioni, Studies in Seneca, E. Bignone, Critical Notes on 
Epicurus. Deals with numerous passages in Ep. ad Herod. 
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LII. (New Series II.), 4. 1924. 


A. Terrabino, The Battle of Actium. The writer distinguishes three original 
versions, afterwards fused and distorted. Version B is traced to Antony’s officers, 
who desired a land-battle rather than one on sea, and tried to throw the blame for 
the defeat on Antony, and still more on Cleopatra. Hence the story of her flight. 
Another version, A’, derived from the memoirs of Augustus, emphasized the 
stubbornness of the fight and Octavian’s successful leadership. The third, A, is an 
amplified form of A’, and introduces the burning of the fleet by Caesar, a fiction built 
up on Antony’s burning of superfluous vessels before the battle: this feature is 
referred to by Horace (C. I. 37. 13) and more vaguely by Virgil (Aen, VIII. 694 sq.), 
and may have originated in the circle of Maecenas. The three versions were first 
fused by Livy; Florus, Eutropius, and Orosius follow him. On the other hand, 
Velleius, Plutarch, and Suetonius say nothing of the burning. The real crisis was 
due to the defection of Sosius, who commanded the left wing of Antony’s fleet. 
Cleopatra threw her forces into the space thus left vacant, and Antony and the ships 
near him followed her: whilst the rest followed Sosius in his retreat into the gulf, 
where they were shut in. Horace’s words puppes sinistrovsum citae (Epod, IX. 20) 
may refer to Sosius’ retreat as viewed from the Caesarian side. G. De Sanctis, 
Claudius and the Jews of Alexandria. A study suggested by the recent B.M. 
publication, Jews and Christians in Egypt. E, Bignone, Critical Notes on M. Aurelius, 
Democritus, and the Moretum. In Movetum 60 for aeris read aveis ‘ garden-plots’; a § 
v. 82, where two MSS. read aera for area. 


LII. (New Series III.), 1. 1925. 


G. De Sanctis, Epigraphica. (i.) Klio XVIII., pp. 297 sq.=Suppl. Epig. 
Graec. 11. 257, probably refers to Heraclea Pontica, and belongs to circ. 243 B.C. 
(ii.) An inscription found at Prusa (Bull. Corr, Hell. XLVIIIL, p. 1; Fev. 
Et. Gr. XXXVIL., pp. 197 sqq.) refers to some city in Hellespontine Phrygia (not 
Prusa) in territory given over by the Romans to Eumenes after Magnesia. It 
confirms ancient testimony as to the generosity of Eumenes II. (cf. Liv. XLII. 5. 3). 
(iii.) On I.G. VII. 372 (Cauer-Schwyzer 523), dealing with the contract between 
Nicaretes and Orchomenus. A. Vogliano, A New Latin Metrical Epitaph. Maintains 
that the inscription discovered near the Via Labicana (Not. Scav., 1923) commemorates 
the deceased parents of one Faustus. The editors disagree. Tenney Frank, Pro 
vostris, pro aede, pro tvibunali. ‘The original meaning of pro in these expressions was 
‘before ’—e.g. tribunal originally designated the seat of the tribunes, on whom the 
orator turned his back ; afterwards it was used to denote the fixed platform on which 
the seat came to be placed. In Festus, p. 257 (Lindsay), story should be expanded 
into Castoris, not vostvis. 


LIII. (New Series III.), 2. 1925. 


A. Rostagni, Aristophanes’ Beginnings. The Knights was the first play produced 
by Ar. in his own name, but not because before that he was too young. The 
Aaitadjjs, performed three years earlier, was the work of a man of ripe judgment. 
L. Castiglioni, Hovace the Sativist, Tibullus, and Virgil. An examination of the recent 
work of K. Witte. D. Levi, A Cretan Metrical Inscription (Candia Mus. Cat., n. 128). 
It appears from this that the town of Itanos had a special rénevos, containing a statue 
of Minos, for the burial of its eminent citizens. A. Vogliano, Metrical Epigrams. 
(i.) Restorations of the text of an epitaph from Gortyn (Comparetti’s Museo 
Italiano, I11., p. 713). (ii.) Discussion of three Latin distichs found at Pompeii, and 
published by Della Corte. (iii.) Two inscriptions of Halicarnassus (Italian School at 
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Athens, Ann. IV.-V.). The first is of the fifth century 3.c., and perhaps also the 
second ; they point to a Jocal school of poetry with distinctive features. A. Pagliano, 
F in Homey. Discusses conclusions to be drawn from the traces of a F in an Homeric 
quotation on a vase, after Kretschmer (Festschy. f. Wackernagel, pp. 190 sqq.). 
R. Sabbadini, ‘ quz non riseve paventes. Defends the interpretation of gui as a dative. 


Wiener Studien. XLIV. 1. 1925. 


K. Bielohlawek, MéAreo Oo wnd podr}. On the meaning given to these words in 
the commentary of Aristarchus. K. Kunst, Die Schuld dey Klytaimestva. On the 
predramatic versions of the Klytaimestra myth. A. Kleemann, Grundgedanke und 
Tendenz des sophokletschen Dvamas Konig Oedipus. The antithesis in character 
between Oedipus and Jocaste is intended by the poet to heighten and ennoble the 
character of Oedipus. O. has a moral and religious outlook in contrast with J.’s 
cixy Kpdriorov (hv. E, Kalinka, Die Arbetisweise des Rhetors Dionys, D., like Plutarch, 
kept many works on the stocks at the same time. A. Kappelmacher, Zur Tragédie 
dev hellenistischen Zeit. A discussion of Ezechiel’s "Efaywy/ as illustrating the 
tendency of Hellenistic tragedy. O. Faller, Sitwation und Abfassungszeit der Reden des 
hi, Ambvosius auf den Tod seines Bruders Satyrus. MuiszELLEN : Scheindler on textual 
criticism of Homer. Max Miihl on Poseidonios and Demetrios of Phaleron. Runes 
argues that Dido was introduced into the story of Aeneas by Naevius. Wayman 
collects imitations of the sixth Eclogue from later literature. Hopfner on Sen. 
Apfocol. 8. 3. Schuster on Martial I. 68. Hauler on fresh readings in Fronto. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XLIII. 1. 1925. 


E. Sievers, Vedisches und Indogermanisches (continued). An investigation of 
intonation and stress in connexion with vowel-gradation. K. Ettmayer, Dey Ovtsname 
Luzern, The oldest documentary form is Luciaria, but the original form must have 
been *Luceria, probably side by side with Lucerna. From an examination of place- 
names with the same or cognate endings, which are most common in the sub-Alpine 
districts and in South Italy, the writer is disposed to assign them to Etruscan or to 
some other pre-Italic people. N. Jokl, Zum Evbwortschatz des Albanischen. Uses our 
increasing knowledge of Albanian vocabulary to trace its inheritance from Indo- 
European. G. N. Hatzidakis, "AO, d6cd, dOotve, dbovrou tm Zakonischen. H. Peters- 
son, Avmenische Etymologien, J. B. Hoffmann, Beitrige zuy Kenntnis des Vulgdvrlateins. 
Reviewing the critical commentary of A. H. Salonius on the Vitae patrum (Lund, 
Gleerup, 1920), the writer points out that the existence of the Greek original of this 
collection now enables us to reconstruct the vulgar Latin of the sixth century a.p. 
with approximate completeness; but progress is slow for lack of scholars who 
combine a knowledge of Hellenistic Greek, popular Latin, and the early monuments 
of the French language. He proceeds to indicate the lines which such a study should 
follow. Interesting points are the gradual disappearance of the simple edo ‘eat’; the 
loss of monosyllabic forms from ¢o ‘go’ (including such as eunt), so that we obtain 
the paradigm wado, uadis, uadit, imus, itis, uadunt ; the spread of diminutives—e.g. 
mersula, pauperculus; monkish euphemisms—e.g. vuina for stuprum, inimicus for 
diabolus, dormitio for mors ; the loss of the comparative adjectives: habuisti mitteve = 
misisses ; and such phrases as faceve nwmmos ‘make money,’ facere annum ‘make a 
year.’ Many of these changes are due to Hellenistic prototypes. G. Ipsen, Ein 


“a. 
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sumevisches Wanderwort in Asien, Sumerian dingiy ‘God,’ ‘heaven,’ found in Turkish. 
In a supplement the writer deals with the two strata of Oriental loan-words in Indo- 
European: *astév and *felekus are borrowed from pre-Semitic religions through 
Accadian. 


ALLL.) 2.. 1925. 


Wm. Havers, Der sog. ‘Nominativus pendens. Collects and discusses the very 
numerous instances of this use in Greek and Latin. 


Beiheft zum XLIII. Band. 1925. 


+K. Brugmann, Die Syntax des einfachen Satzes im Indogermanischen. This book 
represents the attempted completion of Brugmann’s Grundriss, in which the author 
was interrupted by his final illness in1g1g. The section of the syntax is complete in 
itself, and has been edited and passed through the press by Dr. W. Porzig. The 
distress of the times accounts for the long delay. No account of so epoch-making a 
work is possible in this space. How much it has to teach the grammarian may be 
gathered even from the first page, on which the author insists that the sentence 
everywhere preceded the word; and the traditional grammar misleads us from the 
beginning by taking the statement as the primary linguistic form, and driving into 
the background Questions, Wishes, and in particular Exclamations and the so-called 
‘Interjections.’ The principles here laid down must in the end lead to the remodelling 
of all elementary teaching of languages. 


Societé de Linguistique de Paris. Bulletin (1925). Tome 25. Fasc. 1. 


J. Bloch discusses Sanskrit and Dravidian. A.Sommerfelt replies to an article by 
A. Falk on ‘La Philosophie linguistique frangaise.’ J. Vendryes discusses the 
graffiti of Graufesenque. We note tw6os > ,/tus-; cf. Goth. pisundi, Skt. tavah. 
Licuia : AjxvOos (J. Vendryes). Oscan eituns is the noun of the agent corresponding 
to Lat. ier, originally of religious significance.. Accentuation of "Iwv, "Iwves. 
E. Bourguet, Messenian xifos >Laconian *oxipos = éipos. P. Tedesko, Connexions 
of Sogdian and Sace. J. Morgenstierne on Afghan yiind and kody. J. Przyluski, Non- 
Aryan borrowings in Indo-Aryan. A. Ernout, ‘ferae pecudes’ (Lucr. I. 14) is an 
example of asyndeton. J. Marouzeau discusses French accent, peasant dialect, etc. 
A. Meillet, the terminations are the only characteristic part of the I.-E. perfect ; the 
distinction between active and middle forms is not I.-E. The future may have 
originated in participial forms. He discusses the aorist of rép0w. Pwridverpa: the 
T is not original. The Ablative with cnterdico is paralleled in the Avesta. 


Tome 25. Fasc. 2. 


Consists of reviews by A. Meillet. We may mention those on O. Jespersen’s 
Philosophy of Grammar; Stand und Aufgaben dey Sprachwissenschaft (Festschrift fir 
W. Streitberg); J. Wackernagel, Lectures on Syntax (the Ennian ‘tmesis,’ according 
to M., is mere mistaken imitation of epic; 60: derrdrns : evdov); Bechtel, Greek 
Dialects. 


ome 25. Vasc. 3. 


J. Rozwadowski, Tasks of Linguistic, Etymologies; xépos: Slav. *kérvd ‘ cow,’ 
cf. iuuenis : twuencus, Sus: Skt. sik ‘begetter’; cf. Pol. maciora for development of 
meaning. A. Meillet, J.-E. Nouns of Action in *-ti. Originally restricted, or nearly 
so, to compounds, Sanskrit mrtif is not ancient. In the simple nouns the root form 
expressed action, but in composition had a possessive meaning; cf. Skt. mana, but 
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sumandh; pévos : edpévns. In Latin and Greek the original restriction of -# is 
obscured ; but contrast the frequency of e.g. conuentio with the rarity of wentio. (The 
adverb partim> Vedic instr. in -ti, and is not accusative; im gives -em. J. Loth 
writes on b-, sb-, in insular Celtic, etc. P. Tedesco, hy>y in Sogdian. M. 
Sjoestedt commences an article on Latin Itevatives in -tare (-sdre): a Latin or 
Italic innovation ; semantically, the heir of Italo-Celtic ‘intensive-duratives ’ in -a-, 
and, like them, opposed usually to radical presents and presents in ye/o, and used to 
restore in compound verbs the ‘imperfective’ sense lost in composition. Contrast 
inspectave with imspicere. ‘Imperfective’ may mean either ‘durative’ or ‘ undeter- 
mined.’ A. Meillet, Tveatment of *-eu- in Letto-Lithuaman, 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. LII. 3-4. 1924-25. 


E. Leumann, Die neweren Avbeiten zur indogermanischen Metrik. Defends against 
Meillet his theories of the character of Indo-European metre, based on the remains 
of one of the recently discovered languages, which he names ‘ North-Aryan’ or 
Sakian. W. Sf[chulze], Gothic liuta wnd weiha. E. Sittig, Zur neugefundenen 
hyprischen Sprache. Id,, Zwei etymologische Vermutungen (i.) xuvdyxns = Kavdavrns, 
Hipponax Fr. I. 1=‘strangler of ill-luck,’ from the unlucky throw of the dice called 
xbov: cf. Skt. Svaghnin, Gk, xivSuvos. (ii.) In Ig. Tab. passim the phrase uivo pequo is 
not dual, but neut. pl.; for wivo cf. dvipdroda, mancipia. Id., Ein Betonungsgesetz 
litawischey Optative. J. Loewenthal, Latin salmo. Cf. salmdn- with A.-S. and O.H.G. 
salo ‘dark-coloured,’ and for the application Eng. gvilse, gray. W. Krause writes on 
elliptical duals of the type fitard ‘parents.’ K. Buga, Die Metatonie im Litauischen 
und Lettischen. E. Lewy, Etymologien, 


LIII. 1-2. 1925. 


H. Corrodi, Das Subject dey sog. unpersonlichen Verben, Rejects Brugmann’s 
theory that es, il, it, etc., are meaningless, and also the theory that they denote 
a mysterious power, and suggests generally that they refer to the given situation. 
E. Fraenkel, Zur balto-slavischen Grvammatik. II. M. Lambertz, Italo-albanische 
Dialektstudien. J. Schwers, Die lettische Kultur im Spiegel des deutschen Lehnworts. 
R. Loewe, Die Vocativpartikel in der gviechischen Prosa. Examines the use of 6 with 
vocatives: eg. it is regularly used in addressing deities. I. Specht, Zuy lit, 
Deklination. 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL, 1926. 


ANAXAGORAS AND THE PARTS. 


THE great number of contradictory statements which confront us when 
we examine the various explanations of Anaxagoras’ philosophy make it more 
than usually important to decide what is to be admitted as first-hand evidence 
and what is not. I purpose, then, to begin by accepting the barest minimum 
of data, and I shall try to exclude any direct comments upon Anaxagoras’ work 
by later writers. Sufficient justification for such a course may be found in the 
bewildering masses of confusion which have gathered around his teaching. 

Our data, then, will be: 

(1) The problem which Anaxagoras had before him—viz. To account for 
Becoming and Change in view of recent developments of philo- 
sophical theory ; 

(2) The actual fragments of Anaxagoras’ work ; and 

(3) The existence of the words opotopépera, ouotopeph, as applied to his 
philosophical theory. 

And our task will be to arrive at an interpretation and explanation of these 
which will also explain how the different interpretations of his philosophy may 
have arisen. 

Argument.—My argument will be that Anaxagoras uses ofpa as a technical 
term; that this explains the origin of the term oyovopépeca; and thus dwosopépera 
must be explained by Anaxagoras’ own assertion, ‘ There is a poipa of everything 
in everything. Hence his doctrine is that all things have similar Parts or 
Portions—i.e. any one has the same Parts or Portions as any other. 

Anaxagoras’ Data.—In the first place, then, Anaxagoras begins by accepting 
the law of Parmenides. No thing comes into being or passes out of being: what 
really happens is that a thing commingles, comes together, out of things that already 
ave, and separates, disperses, into the same again. Strictly speaking, we should say 
‘commingles’ for ‘comes into being, and ‘ disperses’ for ‘passes out of being’ 
(fragm. 17, Diels). That is, all things that now are have always been, and 
shall always be, what they are now. That is the force of azo ébvtwv ypnudtor. 
Every thing has always existed as such. And however small a thing may get, 
it never ceases to exist. Nor 1s there a least of what is small, but there is always a 


1 Cf. pp. 66, 68. 
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smaller, for that which is cannot but be (fr. 3).” Similarly, a thing may grow to 
any size. Once there, always there. But there is also always something greater 
than what is great. Nothing ever begins or comes to an end; it merely gets 
bigger and smaller. 

But, he continues immediately, though its size varies, it always has the 
same number, the same amount. [The great] 1s equal to the small in number 
(arH00s) : it is in comparison with ttself that each thing is great or small (fr. 3). 
We naturally ask, The same amount, the same number, of what? Anaxagoras 
gives us his answer in fr.6. He says: And since the Portions (or Parts) of the 
great and the Portions of the small ave equal in number, for this reason, too, all 
things will be in everything. Nor can things exist asunder, but all things contain a 
Portion of everything. Because there cannot be a smallest, therefore things cannot 
be sundered, and no thing can be by itself; all things are together even now, just 
as they were at the beginning. And there are many things in all things: there 
is an equal number (whos) of the things which separate off in great things and in 
small things (fr. 6). Again he says: And there are many Parts of many things. 
But no thing is altogether separated off nor distinguished from any other thing except 
Mind (fr. 12). Again: We must believe that all and sundry are in every thing that 
has ‘ come together’ (=the popular ‘ come into being’), 7.c. that there are in them 
Seeds of all things, having all sorts of shapes and colours and tastes (fr. 4). And 
a little further on he says: When all things were together, not even any colour was 
discernible, for the mixture of all things prevented it—the mixture of the moist and 
the dry, the warm and the cold, the bright and the dark ; of a great deal of Earth 
that was in it; and an infinite number of Seeds all entirely different from one 
another (fr. 4). [In passing, cf. fr. 12, where he is saying that Mind set all 
things in order: this revolution in which now vevolve the Stars and the Sun and the 
Moon, and the Air and the Ether that separate off... . And the dense gets 
separated off from the rare, the warm from the cold, the bright from the dark, and 
the dry from the moist. And there are many Parts of many things (fr. 12). Here 
the same three divisions appear: (1) The ‘Opposites. (2) The ‘ Elements.’ 
(3) The ‘Seeds’ or ‘Parts.’]_ And as it was in the primal mixture, so it is 
now (see above): There are many things in all things ; there is an equal number 
of the things which separate off in great things and in small things alike (fr, 6). 
We cannot see all these Parts with our eyes (Aetius I. 3; Diels A 46), for our 
senses are weak, and we must not rely upon them for the truth (fr. 21), 
although as far as they go they are invaluable (fr. 21a). 

The Original Mixtwre.—We can now try to reconstruct Anaxagoras’ theory 
of the universe. To begin with, all things—notice that he assumes them to be 
already in existence—were so small that nothing was visible (fr. 1). Every- 
thing was dmeupov; that is, it was as yet nothing in particular, there was 

1 Hence a thing is always there, not merely else. E.g. salt will always be salt; you cannot 
in the sense that the materials out of which it divide itso far as to get a piece so small that the 
will be or was composed are always there, but next division will give N and Cl, neither of which 


it is always there as such: the pieces into which issalt. (I donot mean to imply that Anaxagoras 
you divide it will still be it and not something would actually have affirmed this of salt.) 
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no order about it, nothing was organized. Everything was swamped by Air 
and Ether, which are (”.b., even now, not ‘ were’) the greatest in amount and 
in bulk among all things (fr. 1). But because they were amretpa, no colour 
even was discernible (fr. 4). The things which had colour, the Seeds (fr. 4), 
were as yet too small to be seen. They were hardly ‘things’ at all yet, but 
only ‘ Seeds of things’ (fr. 4). 

Now, although ‘nothing was visible because it was so small,’ Air and 
Ether were very much in evidence, just as they are now, because they were so 
large. That seems to place Air and Ether in a category separate from ‘all 
things’; and this tallies with what Anaxagoras tells us once directly and once 
less directly about the contents of the original mixture in the two passages to 
which I have drawn attention already. We gather from these two passages 
that the original mixture contained : 


Prz74. Pier: 
(1) The moist and the dry, etc. ; (1) The moist and the dry, etc.; 
(2) Much Earth; (2) Air and Ether ; 
(3) Many Seeds. (3) Many Parts. 


Taking the two together, we infer that there were in the original mixture: 
(1) The ‘ Opposites’; 
(2) The ‘Elements ’—viz. Earth, Air, Water, Fire—which, as we see 
from fr. 12, translated above, are especially connected with 


cosmology: cf. #jAvos = pddpos Sidtrupos, doTpa=AiLOor, etc. ; 
(3) The ‘ Seeds’ or ‘ Parts.’ 


Cosmology.—Now a hint that the physiology and the cosmology of 
Anaxagoras would not be very closely connected was given us in the very first 
fragment (see above), and the same is indicated by this threefold division 
of the contents of the original mixture. We shall see that in cosmology 
Anaxagoras was pretty well contented with the doctrines of Anaximenes, 
of whose philosophy he was the official representative. The reason for this is 
that he came under the general influence of his time: in him, too, ‘the 
physiological interest has now definitely replaced the meteorological.’ He is 
chiefly concerned with the processes of animate things, and his own contribu- 
tion to philosophy is on that side alone. 

The difference is apparent from his own words. When he is talking 
cosmology he speaks in a way that is quite inconsistent with the doctrine that 
nothing is completely separate from anything else. He distinctly says, for 
instance, that the dense and the moist and the cold and the dark came together 
where* they are now ; while the rare and the warm and the dry went out toward the 
further part of the Ether (fr. 15). Out of these, he proceeds (fr. 16)—that is, 
I take it, out of the dense, moist, cold, and dark, viz. out of the ‘ Air’—out 
of these as they separate off Earth is formed by solidification in the following way : 

1 This, I think, refers to the ‘ Air,’ not to the and what follows (fr. 16; see above). See also 


Earth, which the Editors supply, reading ‘where later, pp. 67, 68. 
<the Earth> is now’: cf, Hippol. Diels A 42; 
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From Mists (vededov, which are a sort of Air) Water is separated off, and from 
Water Earth. From Earth Stones are formed by solidification by reason of the 
cold. Thus it was out of these ‘Elements’ that the heavenly bodies were 
formed. The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars were fiery stones (see Hippol. 
vefut. 1. 8.6; Diels A 42), carried round in the revolution of the Ether. The 
Sun and the Moon turned back when they had gone a certain distance from 
the celestial Equator owing to the force of the Air (ibid. 9). Andsoon. All 
this is in the old Milesian vein; there is nothing here which Anaxagoras would 
claim as original: he was not particularly interested in such matters. Notice 
above all that there is no mention here of the peculiar doctrine of the 
OMOLOMEph. 

Physiology.—We shall return to this point later. For the present, we will 
pass on to the physiological part of Anaxagoras’ philosophy, for this difference 
between the heavenly bodies and the ‘ Elements’ on the one hand and the rest 
of creation on the other seems to be due to ‘the distinction which Anaxagoras 
laid down between animate and inanimate things.’ Mind, it appears, is con- 
cerned pre-eminently with those things that have life. True, Anaxagoras says 
that Mind is where everything else is, even now, in the surrounding mass, and in 
the things which have been combined together and those which have been separated off 
(fr. 14) ;1 but he also says: There is a Part of everything in everything except 
Mind ; and there are things in which there is Mind too (fr. rx). This seems to be 
more from his heart. After enlarging upon the former point, about the Parts, 
he continues (fr. 12): Mind has all knowledge about everything and is strongest of 
all. But as for the things that have life, be they small or great, Mind controls them 
all. ‘Thus, although Mind controlled and ordered the original mixture and the 
revolution and the Sun, Moon, Stars, Air, and Ether, its main function is to 
control the things that have life, and their combinations and dissolutions. 

The Process of Becoming as Explained Theoretically.—Hence, the contents of 
the original mixture which concern us at the moment are the ‘ Opposites’ and 
the ‘Seeds’: they are what is left when the ‘ Elements ’—which always remain 
dmeipa—are excepted. At this point Mind causes the whole mixture to revolve 
(repuxdpnows); and when Mind causes the mepsydépnois there takes place a 
Sudkpious—a Suaxprows which is also a ovppueis. It is not a dud«psors merely (so 
that, e.g., all the gold particles come together to form gold); for no complete 
Sudxpuots can ever take place, in the sense that anything will be completely on 
its own, apart from everything else; for whatever a thing is, it must contain in 
itself a Part of every other thing. The ddxpiors consists in the things being 
got into order out of confusion, and in their becoming distinct; the ovppukss 
consists in the congregating of Parts of all things in everything, so that things 
may still be wdvta ood (fr. 6), and in the building up of things. 


1 Curiously enough, although Anaxagoras that he ‘dropped’ Mind after the initial move- 
made his name by ‘setting Mind over’ the ment of the world; although, of course, this is 
physical world at large, he was chiefly interested quite clearly inconsistent with Anaxagoras’ own 
in organic physics, and therefore there is words in frs, 12, 14 (tr. on p. 62). Cf. Arist. 
probably some justification for Plato’s complaint Met, A 984b 15 (tr. p. 61). 
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This brings us to the next point. How are things built up? Anaxagoras 
takes his cue from the organic world of animals and other living creatures. 
He saw that Mind controls all things that have life, both great and small 
(fr. 12); and he extended this idea in two directions: (1) As we have seen, he 
maintained that Mind controlled the Universe as a whole; (2) as we shall see, 
he maintained that Mind controlled the subordinate processes of animals too. 


Mind in the isc Mind Re Mind in the 
Universe as& < ut ? - subordinate processes 
a whole. \ animals. iz of animals. 


Aristotle bears witness on this point. He says: ‘So when a man arose 
who said that Mind was present im Nature, just as in animals, and was the 
cause of its order and all its arrangement, that man stood out like one speaking 
the words of soberness after those who before him had idly babbled’ 
(Metaph. A 984b 15). 

(a) The Seeds—In the same way Anaxagoras took another hint from the 
organic world to explain the apparent process of Becoming. The Mind in an 
animal or plant produces a fresh thing like the organism which it controls by 
means of seed. Nowa thing grows out of a seed not by a mere process of 
collection or accumulation of more seeds similar to the original one, but by a 
process of natural and organic development. Thus Anaxagoras does not 
maintain that ‘like joins to like’! to form a mass that will be large enough to 
be seen: his terminology suggests something quite different and much more 
intelligent. The word ‘Seed’ suggests a principle of organic growth rather 
than mere mechanical aggregation, just as the notion of Mind does. This, I 
think, is the clue to such phrases as ‘the Seeds of all things’ in fr. 4, and 
‘nothing was visible because it was so small’ in fr. I. The effect of the action 
of Mind upon the mixture was therefore to give the Seeds power to grow, and 
in that way to get large enough to be seen. 

(b) The Opposites.—But something else must be present before they 
actually can grow: for no seed grows until it gets nourishment. What is this 
nourishment which the Seeds get? I think it must clearly be the remaining 
constituent of the original mixture, viz. the ‘Opposites.’ The hot and the 
cold, for instance, were there; but like everything else they were d7reipa; they 
became distinct only when Mind produced the Sid«puots by means of the 
meprxépnots. But they, like the rest, did not suffer complete separation one 
from the other (fr. 12). The things in the one world ave not sundered from each 
other ; no more is either the warm cut off as with a hatchet from the cold or the cold 
from the warm (fr. 8). Wherever the cold was, there also the warm must be. 
Thus when the Seeds originally drew to themselves material for growth, they 
would draw the cold as well as the warm and so on throughout the list of 
Opposites. But the material itself was always there (though it had no 
significance: nothing could be distinguished in it as hot, as cold); and the 


1 See below, p. 67 and following. 
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Seeds, too, were always there (though they, too, were insignificant: they had 
not yet begun to grow). Thus our theory explains Becoming. 

Change.—But once formed, once constituted in this way, things do not 
remain as they are. After they have reached their fulfilment they dissolve and 
change. (Notice here how appropriate our terminology is. A seed develops 
into a plant or an animal and finishes by producing seed again. A woipa is 
something that has to be fulfilled, to be developed: its nature is settled once 
for all, and cannot alter; yet it unfolds gradually.) We have thus the further 
problem of Change, and to explain this we must develop our doctrine of Seeds. 
If we find one thing turning into another, as, for instance, Bread turning into 
Flesh, that means that there must have been in the Bread a Seed of Flesh, 
because no thing can come into being; it must always have been there. We 
must assume, therefore, that there are in Bread Seeds of all the things into 
which Bread can possibly turn—that is, that there are Seeds of all things in it: 
there is a Part of everything in everything. Let us examine the matter more 
closely. The Parts of all things which are present in any piece of Bread were 
at the beginning in the original mixture; but they were scattered about; there 
was no order among them. Mind, however, which brought order into the 
mixture, and decreed all the combinations and dissolutions that ever have been 
and ever shall be (see fr. 12), decreed that this Seed or Part of Bread should 
develop and actually produce the Bread which it was capable of producing. 
But since nothing can exist all by itself, there were of necessity with the Part 
of Bread Parts of all other things, though of course the Part of Bread, and not 
they, was in power (=xparteiv). So Bread ‘came into being,’ by ctpprkis. 
But when Bread gets into the body, through the decree of the same Mind, 
which is even now where all other things are, and in them (fr. 14), controlling them 
(fr. 12), it gets transformed into Blood, Flesh, or Hair, as the case may be; 
and it can do this (1) because there were in it Parts of Flesh, Blood, Hair, and 
the rest, as well as a Part of Bread; and (2) because Mind has decreed that 
here, in the body, at this particular place, such Parts as Flesh, Blood, and 
Hair shall be in control. Thus the Part Hair now controls—almost ‘informs’ 
—the material which the Part Bread controlled before. So we have solved 
the puzzle of Change, how Hair can come out of what is apparently not Hair, 
and Flesh out of what is apparently not Flesh (fr. 10). 

The Doctrine of Similar Parts.—And because, as we have seen, if Change is 
to take place, there must be in each thing a Seed or Portion of every other 
thing as well into which it might possibly change, it follows that the Seeds or 
Parts in any thing will be exactly similar to the Seeds or Parts in any other 
thing; all things will have similar Parts. This doctrine is therefore the 
doctrine of Similar Parts (owocopépeva). 

The Process of Becoming as it Took Place in Actual Fact.—Now, as we have 
seen, the doctrine of Similar Parts seems only to apply to animate objects. 
But the two sides of philosophy cannot be left unconnected, and Anaxagoras 
made the connexion in the following way. Anaximander had held that 
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animals first arose in the moist element. This Anaxagoras accepted 
(Diels A 113), and extended the principle to cover plants as well (A 117). 
Now things come out of Seeds. But whence came the Seeds? Out of the 
Air. ‘Howbeit Anaxagoras, which also was surnamed the Atheist, taught that 
animals arose from Seeds which fell down from Heaven to earth’ (Ireneus II. 
14, 2: Diels A 113). ‘Anaxagoras said that Air held the Seeds, which, 
descending with the Water, brought forth plants’ (Theophrastus, History of 
Plants, 111. 1, 4: Diels A117). Aristotle confirms this. He says: ° According 
to Anaxagoras, the Elementals (cTovxeta) were the Homoeomeries—I mean, for 
instance, Flesh, Bone, and each of such things—while Air and Fire, so far 
from being Elementals as Empedocles fer contra maintained, were mixtures of 
these [i.e. such Elementals as Flesh and Bone] and of all the other Seeds’ 
(De caelo III. 302a). N.B. in passing: he equates Homoeomeries with 
Seeds. 

Plato on Anaxagoras.—An unmistakable confirmation of the difference of 
status of Anaxagorean cosmology and Anaxagorean physiology and biology 
is to be found in Plato’s discussion in the Phaedo. It is plain that when 
Socrates says (98) that Anaxagoras brought in other causes beside Mind, such 
as ‘Airs, Ethers, and Waters, and a great deal of similar nonsense,’ he is 
thinking of cosmology, for he has just before been talking of the state of the 
Earth, the Moon, and the Stars. He says he had expected Anaxagoras to say 
that Mind arranged them «ard 1d BéAtucTov; whereas he merely says how, 
not why, Mind arranged them, viz. through Airs, etc. ov yap ay Tote avTov 
aunv, dadcKxovta ye bd vod ava (the Earth and the heavenly bodies) xexoo- 
phodat, dArnv Tid adtots aitiav émeveyKety ) Ore TO BéATLCTOV adTa obTas EXEL 
domep &xer (Phaedo 98a; cf.97c). According to Socrates, then, Anaxagoras 
‘drops’ Mind in two senses : 


(1) He makes no use of Mind; but first says it is the cause of all things, 
and then alleges all kinds of other causes. [This is probably a 
partially justified misinterpretation on the part of Socrates (see 
above, p. 5, note), which Aristotle aggravates, Met. A 4. 985 b 18. 
For see fr. 14: Mind . . . is where everything else is, etc.; and fr. 12: 
Mind set in order all things that were to be and all things that were and 
ave not now, and all things that ave . . . even this revolution im which 
now revolve the Stars and the Sun and the Moon, etc. Mind has all 
knowledge about everything (Ibid.).] 


(2) A typically Platonic (Socratic) objection. Anaxagoras is not interested 
in morals, but in physics. He begins by raising our hopes with the 
mention of Mind, and then ascribes to Mind only physical powers, 
neglecting the ethical. 


Not a word is breathed about the doctrine of Homoeomeria or anything of the 
sort. That is because the discussion at the moment is limited to cosmology 
and astronomy. 
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The Testimony of Aristotle—Let us now pass on to consider the chief 
statements of Aristotle on the physiological theory. They are these: 

(1) Met. A 984a: ‘ Anaxagoras says that the dpyai are unlimited. For he 
says that almost all the things which have similar parts, just like Water or 
Fire,’ come into being and pass out of being in this way, viz. by combination 
and dissolution alone ; absolutely,'they neither come into being nor pass out 
of being, but persist eternal.’ 

(2) De caelo III. 302a: ‘ Anaxagoras goes contrary to Empedocles on the 
subject of the Elementals. Now Empedocles says that Fire, Earth, Air, and 
Water are the Elementals of bodies, and that everything is composed of them; 
but Anaxagoras says the opposite, viz. that the things which have similar parts 
are the Elementals—I mean such things as Flesh, Bone, and the like—while 
Air and Fire are mixtures of these and of all other seeds, since each of them is 
a concourse of all things which have similar parts, though they cannot be 
seen. Wherefore all things come into being out of them. N.B.—By Ether 
Anaxagoras means the same thing as Fire.’ 

(3) Phys. III. 203a: ‘Those who make the Elementals unlimited [sc. in 
number] affirm that the unlimited is continuous and without intervals, 
Anaxagoras making it consist of things which have similar parts, Democritus 
of the panspermia of shapes (oynudTwv = eiddv=atoms). And Anaxagoras says 
that any one of the parts (uopiwv) is a mixture just like the whole (see fr. 6), 
since he noticed that anything comes into being out of anything.’ 

(4) De gen. et corr. 314a: ‘ Anaxagoras postulates as Elementals things 
which have similar parts, such as Bone, Flesh, Marrow, and every other thing 
a part of which has the same name’ (sc. as the whole). 

(5) Met.» 106g9b: ‘ All things come into being out of what is—or, rather, 
out of what potentially is, but is not actually. That is the same as Anaxagoras’ 
One (better call it that than “ All-things-together”) and the “ mixtures” of 
Empedocles and Anaximander.’ 

‘Oporonep Ambiguous.—In four of these passages Aristotle speaks of the 
things which have similar parts (ta ouovoweph). And from the way in which 
he uses the term it does not seem that Aristotle himself introduced it into the 
subject. He always says, for instance, that Anaxagoras postulated that the 
Homoeomeries were the Elementals, and then proceeds to explain what 
the Homoeomeries were. He does not enumerate them first as he might easily 
and perhaps more naturally have done, and as he actually does when speaking 
of the four elements of Empedocles in the second passage translated above 
(dp Kai Ta ctoTouxa TovTos). Rather the word seems to have already held 
the field, and to have been inherited and explained by Aristotle. 

Now it is true that Anaxagoras was interested chiefly in organic physics, 
and therefore we may suppose that Flesh, Bone, Marrow, and the rest, which 
Aristotle takes to be meant by Homoeomeries, would be in the fore in 


1 The meaning of this phrase is of course with the next quotation, 
disputed ; as it stands it is clearly inconsistent 
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Anaxagoras’ philosophy. We have a fragment in which two of them are 
mentioned: How can Hair come into being out of what is not Hair, or Flesh out of 
what is not Flesh ? (fr. 10). But I think if we were asked to say quite fairly 
whether the general impression we get from the fragments is that Flesh, Bone, 
Marrow, etc., are expressly indicated as the Elementals of matter, we should 
have to say that they are not. For if there is one thing which Anaxagoras 
repeats ad nauseam it is the doctrine of otpac—there is a potpa of everything in 
everything—no thing is completely separate from any thing else. We must 
admit, I think, that Flesh, Bone, Marrow, etc., are an attempt to explain 
concretely what the pofpa doctrine propounds theoretically, rather than that 
Aristotle has coined the word opocoueph, or transferred it from his own 
doctrine, to describe what Anaxagoras enumerated in concrete terms. If the 
explanation of Anaxagoras’ theory which I have put forward is correct, the 
development of the term is extremely natural. And if opovoueph is translated 
‘things which have similar parts,’ as I have translated it above, it is easy to see 
how the term could be applicable both to Anaxagoras’ doctrine and to 
Aristotle’s own doctrine—whence our present confusion. The opotopepy of 
Aristotle were (see No. 4 above) things of which every part was similar to every 
other part of the same thing, the same all through, Bone, Flesh, Blood, for 
example. We should call them homogeneous. The opovopeph of Anaxagoras? 
were things of which all the Parts were similar to all the Parts of everything 
else—potpa mavtos év mavtt &veotw. The ‘similar parts’ in Aristotle are 
nothing more than similar pieces: they had nothing definitely organic about 
them, since Aristotle’s thought was not dominated in the same way that 
Anaxagoras’ was by by the notion of Mind in everything. 

I do not of course wish to claim that in all the statements either of 
Aristotle or of the others who comment upon Anaxagoras opovouepys should be 
interpreted to mean, ‘having Parts similar to the Parts of everything else,’ 
because it is obvious in very many cases that the writers did not intend it to 
mean that, although in some cases they very clearly did (see below, Simplicius 
and Aetius). All I wish to claim is that until Aristotle introduced confusion 
through having an djuovopeprjs theory in his own system, the word could and did 
have that meaning. So far as its application to Anaxagoras is concerned, that 
is the only justification for the word’s existence. And so, taking its mere 
existence as a significant fact, I have tried to show why and how the word 
could reasonably have come into use. Obviously we must explain the word 
dpotouepys by the statement of Anaxagoras himself that there is a portion of 
everything in everything, and not vice versa. In view of the conflict of 
evidence, we must not assume that the actual words of Anaxagoras and the 
Aristotelian interpretation of éuocouepns are even of equal weight. And above 
all, we must keep in mind the problem to which Anaxagoras was trying to find 


an answer. 


1 It is not necessary to suppose that Anaxa- n_ se before Aristotle. 
goras used this term, but only that it was already 
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Thus, since all things (that is, all sensible objects) will on our showing be 
ootomeph, I think it makes for greater clearness if we speak of the doctrine of 
opovouépeca, the doctrine of the Similarity of Parts, rather than of oposopep7. 
Bearing this in mind, however, we may speak of the opuovouepH* as Elementals 
* —that is, little collections of all the Parts. . (Notice that these differ from a 
mavo7mreppia Such as Air in that Air is ‘unlimited’ and no Seed or Part in it 
has any control.) 

The opinion of Aetius on the matter is, if not weighty, at least interesting. 
He says (I. 3, 5): 


‘ Anaxagoras, the son of Hegesiboulus, a citizen of Clazomenae, declared 
that the Elementals of all that exists were the things with similar parts 
(opocouépevar). He found it extremely difficult to see how anything could come 
into being without having been in existence all the time (é€« Tod pu) dvTos) | i.e. 
as such], or to perish and cease to exist any longer [i.e. as such] (P0eipecOan és 
TO py) Ov). Example. We eat food that is simple and uniform (a4mAqv kai 
poovoeso), such as bread and water, and by this food hair, veins, arteries, flesh, 
sinews, bones, and the other parts are nourished. Since this is the case, we 
are forced to admit that all existing things must be in the food we eat, and that 
the increase of all things that do exhibit increase comes from what is already 
in existence as such (é€« Trav dvtwv). This means that in the food we mentioned 
there are parts productive of blood (udpia aipatos yevryntixd), sinews, bones, 
and the rest. Which parts were visible to reason and not to sight. We must 
not make the senses a test of every theory, and try to prove to their satisfaction 
how bread and water produce hair, etc. On the contrary, these parts are 
visible to reason alone. Hence, because the parts (uopsa) in the food were 
similar to the things which they produced he called them opovtopépevar, and 
declared that they were the dpyai of the things that are. The opovopépevas 
were therefore matter (#\7) and the efficient cause was Mind which set all 
things in order.’ 


There is also an important passage in the pseudo-Hippocratean De mctu, 
which will be quoted below. This work confesses to borrowing from previous 
writers. 

There is, of course, an obvious objection to such a unit as an opovopépera. 
Surely a collection of all the Seeds or Parts cannot be indivisible? But on 
this point Anaxagoras is explicit and insistent. The things in this world are 
not cut off one from the other with a hatchet; there is a Part of everything in 
everything. Therefore an owovouépera is not divisible. The whole doctrine 
falls to the ground unless we maintain this. In fact, the action of Mind was to 
turn separate and orderless Seeds into ordered oporopéperar—it did away with 
the ‘unlimitedness’ of the primal mixture. Take an example. When Bread 
is digested, the Parts of Flesh do not get separated from the Parts of Bone, 
Hair, etc., but the piece of matter possessing the form of Bread which gets 
carried to the place where Bone is in control—that is, where matter always 


1 Thus each duoouepés will be an example in practice of the doctrine of dporopeépeca, 
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takes the form of Bone—gets transformed; because the Part of Bone that has 
always been in it now gets control. Similarly, another piece of Bread, being 
carried to the place where Blood always is, gets transformed into Blood, by the 
development of the Part of Blood which it has always had. It is in this sense 
that growth may be described as 7d dpuorov mpos To duovov. If, however, we 
suppose this to mean that Flesh grows by the addition of more actual Flesh, 
we are met with the difficulty that Bread is not Flesh but Bread, and on any 
showing there must be more Bread in it than Flesh or anything else. Indeed, 
the very fact we have to explain is that Flesh does ‘come out of what is not 
Flesh.’ 

Like to Like.—But the primary application of the ‘like to like’ principle is 
without doubt to cosmology. We have noticed the different status of 
cosmology and physiology in Anaxagoras’ philosophy, and we have seen reason 
for holding that the doctrine of Similar Parts applies only to the latter depart- 
ment. Now this is borne out by the fragments of Anaxagoras and by the 
commentators. The pertinent passages are these : 

Anaxagoras (frs. 15, 16, Diels): 7d ev muxvdv Kal Svepov Kat ruxpov Kal TO 
Lopepov evOdde cuveyapncer, évOa viv, Td 88 apardv Kal 7d Oeppov Kai To Enpov 
é£eyapnoev eis TO mpdcw Tod aidépos. This follows immediately upon fr. 12, 
after a word or two by Simplicius. In fr. 12, Anaxagoras has been saying that 
Mind caused these various things to separate, and yet nothing separated off 
completely. Apparently, from what Simplicius says after fr. 15, he then went 
on to explain this more fully, showing how the four ‘ Elements’ were the first 
things to be produced, and the most simply constituted, while other things, 
apparently organic, were made later, and were of more complex structure. 
Simplicius’ words are (following immediately upon the above quotation): xat 
Ta pav dpxoerdh Kal dtrovotata atoKpiverOar yet, dda SE TOUT@V aUPGETwTEpA. 
Tote pev cvupmnyvucbat Aéyer ws cUvOeTa Tote S& aroxpiverOar os THY yhv (this 
of course is where animate creatures are actually found). ottws yap dnow: 
Anaxagoras (fr. 16): dd TovTwy aroxpivopever cupTiyyvuTat yi eK perv yap 
Tov veperov Swp amoxplverat, éx 88 Tod UdaTos yh, é« dé THs vhs MOoe cULTHY- 
yuvtat UO TOD Wuypov. 

Simplicius is clear that there are two sorts of things: one class is formed 
early and is simple; the other class is formed later and is complex. At the 
moment, however, he is concerned with the first class, which is inorganic, and 
the two quotations which he gives from Anaxagoras refer to this. It is 
extremely probable that the two were fairly close to one another in the original, 
if not adjacent. Thus Anaxagoras says that— 

(1) The dense, the moist, the cold, the dark, came together hither ; 

(2) The rare, the warm, the dry, went away where the Ether is. 

Now we see from fr. 1 that Anaxagoras considered Air and Ether to be 
earlier than anything else. And we learn from Theophrastus (Diels A 70) that 
he described the Ether as being pavov Aerrov and Oepydv, and the Air as 
muxvov mays and wvypdv. I think, therefore, that in fr. 15 we should not 
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insert <9) yf >, but take the words to refer to the Air (see above, p. 59, note). 
Fr. 16 will then describe how the Air gradually solidified into Cloud, Water, 


Earth, and then Stones. 


The outcome of this is that those fragments which seem to indicate the 


complete separation of certain ‘ Opposites’ 


objects. 
Diogenes (Diels A 1). 


A scrappy account. 


unmistakably refer to inanimate 


If this is a case of like coming 


to like, as it seems to be, it clearly refers to cosmology. 


Plutarch (Diels A 12). 
Olympiodorus (Diels A Ig). 
Hippolytus (Diels A 42). 
Aristotle (Diels A 88). 


Another reference to cosmology. 


Cosmology. 


The two passages of Simplicius and Aetius, which are inate parallel, 
should be considered together (Diels A 45 and 46): 


Simplicius (A 45): els pev THY ToLav- 
THY évvovav [sc. éxdorny omovoueperav 
Omoi@s TO OAM TavTa éxovoay évuTap- 
xXovra] o O ‘Avakaydpas HAOEV, HyOUpEvOs 
pndev ex Tod a) dvTOS wyiver Oa. SAR 

Tpopis dé THs auras: mT poo hepopmevns 
otov dptov TOMA Kal ayomova yiverat, 
odpnes cord préBes vedpa Tpixes dvuxes 
kal TTEpa bé el ouT@ TUX OL kal Képata, 
avéetas dé TO Spovov TO Opole. 

bua tabTa ev Th Tpopij vméhaBev 
elvae wal év tO BdaTu, et TOUT@ Tpé- 
poiro Ta Sév8pa, Edrov Kal provdv Kad 
KapTrov. 


610 mavra, év maow éNerye HEepixOas, 
Kal THY yéverw KaTa éxxplow yiverOaL. 


Etc. 


Aetius (A 46) : edoxet yap avT@ amro- 
perarov elvat, TOS ee TOU pn) dvTOS 
Sivatab te yiverOau i) bOeiperOas és TO 


A al 


pn ov. 


Tpopny yoou mpoo pepouela andy 
Kat povoetoh, dptov Kab ddep, Kal éx 
TAUTNS Tpéper at Opie prey aprnpia 


\ 
capé vedpa dota Kal TA RowTra popla. 


TOUT@Y ovv ryevomevov opmonorynt cov 
OTe ev TH Tpoph TH T poo pepoper7y mavra 
éotl Ta évTa, Kak €K Tov ovT@v TAVTA 
avferas. Kal év éxelvn éorl TH TPP 
popea aiparos yevuntind, Kal vevpov 
Kal daréwy Kab TOY GANOV. .- - 

év ToUTOUS éotl OYE Oewpnra popta. 
amo ovv dpova Ta péepn elvau év Th 
Tpopy TOUS EV) WMEVOLS opotopepetas 
auTas €kKanNece. «ss 


Etc. 


The meaning of aif£erar 88 7d Guovov TS dmotm in Simplicius is that 


Anaxagoras took it as an axiom that one thing did not turn into another, but 
that Parmenides’ statement was true. Nothing comes into existence absolutely. 
All things, therefore, exist already as such. It really means the same as the 
corresponding phrase in Aetius, é« Tv dvtwy mavta avgeTat. 

With these passages must be taken— 

Simplicius (Diels A 41): dyolv év 7H Siaxpices tod ameipov Ta ovyyevt 
dépecbar mpos dAAnXa, Kal brv pdv ev TH TravTl xpuads Hv, ylverOas xXpuoov, OTe 
88 yi, viv: Suotws 88 Kal TOY Grav ExacTov, ds od ywopévov aN’ evuTTAapXOVT@V 
He has said just before: wavta Ta opovopepy, 
olov bdwp %) rip 4) xpuady, ayévnta pev elvas kal APOapra, palverOas dé rywvopeva 


/ nr 
MpOTEpov . . . alTLov TOV VvOUY. 


\ > a ye 4 
kal aToXAvpeva cuyxpicer Kal Siaxpioes ovoy, TaVvT@Y peEV EV TAGLY EVOVTMV, 


a A / 
éxadotou € Kata TO émiKpaTtody ev avT@ YapaxTnpLCopevov. 
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From the whole passage one gathers that Simplicius is referring to 
cosmology, though that might not be clear from these two excerpts. However, 
neither of the examples he chooses, gold and earth, is organic. And therefore 
he is no doubt thinking of frs. 15 and 16. 

The key to the two parallel passages on p. 68 is, I think, to be found 
in the theory I have already expounded. An interesting confirmation of 
it is to be found in the pseudo-Hippocratic treatise wept dvairns, chapter 6, 
where the author is speaking of the Parts in connexion with growth, and his 
words are: 


lal \ lal 
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See also other passages of Book I., where there are a number of hints 
of which I have made use in filling up gaps in Anaxagoras. Caution is very 
necessary, because the work is obviously, and indeed confessedly, a medley. 


The first attempt to answer the criticism of Parmenides upon the old 
philosophy was made by Empedocles. It was no longer possible to maintain 
(as the early philosophers had done) that the whole world consisted of one 
thing in various forms, nor (as Heracleitus had done) that things could be 
transformed one into the other. Empedocles made the least possible altera- 
tion. He seems (says Professor Burnet, E.G.P. 228) to have turned each of 
the traditional ‘ opposites ’"—hot, cold, wet, dry—which lay ready to hand, into 
a thing that was real in Parmenides’ sense of real. He thus got four things 
that were ultimate, and did not admit of transformation, Fire, Air, Earth, and 
Water. Of these all consisted. Only these had a reality of their own. All 
the numberless forms which are presented to our senses are not ultimate 
realities. Indeed, no Greek philosopher had ever said that they were. That 
was the position to which Greek philosophy was at last to come. For 
Empedocles these numberless forms never even came into being and never 
perished (fr. 8), because (in modern language) they were not chemical com- 
pounds but mere mixtures. Thus they could have no real being of their own. 
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They were a mere mingling of the four Roots, which alone were ultimate. 
But ‘Anaxagoras regarded this as inadequate’ (E.G.P. 262). He probably 
saw that there was no point in limiting the number of the ultimate forms of 
reality to four, especially as the four forms chosen by Empedocles had little or 
no reference to living organisms, in which Anaxagoras was chiefly interested. 
If we must have a plurality of ultimate forms of reality, why not make every 
one of the numberless things around us ultimately real? Hair, flesh, bread, 
and so on (fr. 10 D.)? And that is what Anaxagoras actually did. He made 
everything ultimately real: everything is always there. Just like a plant or an 
animal; when it is not there as a plant, it is there as a seed. And since, 
so far as we can see, everything can turn into anything else (Aristotle, 
Phys. A 4. 187b 1), there must be a seed of everything that is ultimately real in 
each of the things we see. Or, more strictly, each sensible phenomenon must 
contain in itself seeds of all the possible sensible phenomena, for the form of 
each of those is an ultimate form of being. 

Of what Things are there Parts >—If Anaxagoras had been asked, ‘ Of what 
things are there Parts?’ I imagine he would have answered that, generally 
speaking, there are Parts of such things as have life or have at some time had 
life. Clearly there will be Parts of Hair, Flesh, Bone, Blood, etc., and of 
vegetable substances, such as Bread, Wood, and so forth. There will not be 
Parts of Fire, Air, Earth, or Water, because these are merely fortuitous 
mixtures of all sorts of Parts, in contrast with the orderly mixtures such as 
Flesh or Bread. They are not organic, not organized. In a word, there are 
Parts of the things with which Mind is the most intimately concerned (see 
fr. 12, p. 60). There is, of course, no Part of Mind itself (fr. 11, 12), for Mind 
does not enter into anything as an ingredient of the mixture. Nor is it at all 
necessary that there should be a Part of Mind in everything; for things do not 
turn into Mind as (e.g.) Bread turns into Flesh. 

Metals, being a form of Earth, would be subject to the same rules as 
Earth and the other ‘Elements’—that is, solidification and rarefaction 
(fr. 16). Change by this means is, of course, unknown in the organic world 
with its system of Mind and Parts. 

It seems, in fact, to be the power of Mind im the organic things (fr. 14, 
see p. 62) that makes it possible for change to take place. Every sensible 
object has, in itself, a nucleus of all the Parts ; one of which Parts controls the 
whole object and makes it what it is. This is in virtue of Mind. If another 
Part gains control (that is, if the object seems to turn into another object), this 
too is in virtue of Mind, which (fr. 12) has all knowledge about everything. . . 
The things that have life . . . , Mind controls themall.... Mind has knowledge 
of all the combinations and separations and sunderings that take place (n.b., present). 
Mind set in order all things that were to be, and all that were and are not now, and 
all that are. 

Anaxagoras, we remember, had said that there were in the original 
mixture—that is, that the material of all existing things was: : 
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(1) The moist and the dry, the warm and the cold, the bright and the 
dark, etc.; and 

(2) A multitude of innumerable Seeds in no way like each other. 
(P. 4 above.) 


I omit the ‘much Earth’ for reasons already stated. Apparently the 
Seeds or Parts waxed and waned on the ‘Opposites’; and we may suppose 
that different Seeds needed different quantities of the ‘Opposites.’ One might 
need more of the warm than another, and more of the dark, and so forth. But 
there was always some, however little, of every Opposite in it. Anaxagoras 
says that the ‘ Opposites’ are not separated one from the other, any more than 
things themselves are: the Warm ts not separated from the Cold nor the Cold from 
the Warm (fr. 8, D.). Thus in each sensible thing there are all the Seeds and 
all the Opposites. And I think there is every reason to suppose (cf. De wictu) 
that the Opposites increased and decreased (quantitatively of course) at the 
will of the Seeds. But the important point to notice is that, by themselves, 
the Opposites are not enough. That was the point on which Empedocles 
needed correction. His universe of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth was a universe 
without a backbone. This mistake the doctrine of Anaxagoras remedies by 
adding to the ‘ Elements ’—or to the ‘ Opposites,’ which correspond to them— 
the doctrine of the Parts. 


Summary.—The whole universe is ordered and controlled by Mind, which 
alone is unmixed (fr. 12, beginning). All other (i.e., sensible) phenomena are 
mixtures. These are: 


(1) The four ‘Elements ’—haphazard mavoTreppicte, containing all the 
Seeds. They are despa. 

(2) Organic substances, sensible phenomena, subject to Becoming 
and Change. These are ordered opovsopuépecar, each of which 
contains a pépos of every sensible phenomenon, ready to develop 
in favourable conditions. The material upon which the pépn work 
is the Opposites, which, by themselves, would be insignificant, 
because they are not sufficient, to produce sensible phenomena. 
The Opposites are a relic of the older philosophy. 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE XOPIZMOz OF PLATO. 


‘ ALL the difficulties in the theory of forms arise from their separation.’ 
This recurrent criticism of Aristotle’s is, of course, one of the principal 
obstacles in the way of any reconstruction of the Platonic metaphysic. To 
begin with, it is flatly denied by Plato himself in the use of such words as 
peeks, mapovoia and Kowwvia. It must also be rejected by the orthodox 
account of the Forms which takes them to be immanent, constitutive principles 
in the world of everyday life, like a Law of Nature or the Concrete Universal 
of Hegel. Finally, modern philosophy has made it clear that this view of 
universals is right and necessary if thought and language are to exist, and it is 
therefore tempting to attribute it to Plato. 

Relying, then, on the ué@e&s terminology and on the necessity of imma- 
nence for any satisfactory logical theory, all recent Platonists of the orthodox 
school — Bosanquet, Stewart, Nettleship, Natorp'—feel able to disregard 
Aristotle’s accusation of ywpicpds. Aristotle is so often unsympathetic and 
superficial in his treatment of Plato that this may well be another case. We 
are told that his ignorance of mathematics would easily account for the mis- 
understanding, or that hostility to a rival school, and a pedestrian and literal 
mind have tempted him to exaggerate what is merely one side of the Platonic 
doctrine, a side which he was temperamentally unable to appreciate. 

It is the object of this article to insist that the ‘ separation’ cannot be 
thus lightly dismissed. In the end perhaps it would be justifiable to hold that 
it is the only tenet we can with certainty attribute to Plato. I wish also to 
suggest that the other available evidence for Plato’s final view confirms 
Aristotle and builds up a consistent doctrine resting on separation as its basis. 
The evidence to which I refer consists of (a) the dialogues contemporary with 
Aristotle’s attendance at the Academy, (0) the Letters, (c) Proclus. 

We must first find out what Aristotle meant by ‘separation.’ There can 
be no doubt that he meant a severance which was complete and absolute. 
The constant contrast of cata Tov ToANov with rapa Ta ToAAG? is meaningless 
on any other hypothesis. It was no mere mental distinction, or difference of 
aspects separable only in thought and united in reality, for this distinction 
Aristotle himself believed to be possible and necessary.* Again, he is careful 


1 Bosanquet, Companion, p. 257; Stewart, 3 An. Post. loc, cit.: Elin uév ofv 4 & ru mapa 
Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, p. 116; Nettleship, modda& ov« dvdyxn el drdderkis éorar, elvar wévror ev 
Lectures on Plato's Republic, p. 239; Natorp, kara modd@v adnOés elmetv dvdykn; Met, Eq. 


Ideenlehve, passim, especially pp. 387 sqq., 436. 1027b 30: ‘H d.alpecis (sc. of Aristotle) év diavoig 
2 Met. Ad. 987b 8 et saep.; An, Post, A1t1. kal ovdx év rots mpdyyaor; cf, Met. M2, 1077b 6 
77a 5. with Z8. 1033b 12. 
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to point out that all the detailed criticisms he has to urge against the theory 
rest on ywpiouds.1 For instance— 

(a) The forms cannot cause motion in objects if separate from them.2 

(0) They cannot give ovcia to objects if separate from them.® 

(c) They cannot make objects intelligible if separate from them.‘ 

The point to be stressed here is that, if there is any immanence whatever, 
every one of these criticisms breaks down. It is no help to suggest that the 
form is both immanent and transcendent, for that would blunt the edge of 
every objection Aristotle has to make. 

Now it may be abundantly clear that on occasion—and especially on 
mathematical occasions—Aristotle can and does do less than justice to Plato’s 
argument. Surely, however, such treatment is out of place here. If Plato did 
not separate entirely forms from things, every word Aristotle has to say on the 
theory is worthless. However much this would delight the detractors of 
Aristotle, we must dash their hopes by adding that the Platonic doctrine can 
only escape Aristotle’s criticism by adopting his metaphysic. It then appears 
that there is no difference between Plato and Aristotle on this point at all.® 

Then it follows that Aristotle is exaggerating a difference which does not 
exist, is lacking in sympathy towards his own view, or failing to understand it. 
Not only this, but our only direct evidence about Plato is discarded. Burnet 
and Taylor have insisted with great cogency that the only safe approach to 
Plato is through Aristotle.® If Aristotle is worthless, our voyage in search of 
the real Plato is checked at the outset. If after twenty years’ teaching he can 
misunderstand his master on a point of such central importance, what do his 
views on the Dyad matter? Or how could he dare to make these statements, 
when it must have been common knowledge at Athens what was Plato’s real 
view? If there were any of Plato’s pupils who did understand him—and their 
superior ability has not saved their names from oblivion—they would have 
contradicted Aristotle at once. 

It must also be urged that misrepresentation on this scale cannot be 
glossed over as lack of sympathy or exaggeration. It would show something 
more than ‘lack of sympathy’ if a contemporary of Kant were to base his 
whole attack on that philosopher on an assertion that Kant was a hedonist. 
It would, indeed, be a ‘ superficial’ view of Hegel that made him a materialist. 
It would be a curious type of exaggeration if one who had been for twenty 
years a pupil of William James should say: ‘ My only quarrel with my old 
master is due to his pathetic faith in the verbal inspiration of Mr. Bradley.’ 
Yet this is the position we are asked to accept with regard to Plato and Aris- 
totle. Can we really hold that we understand Plato well enough to be certain 

1 Met. Mg. 1086b 6: Td dé xwpltew airiov Trav 1079b 37. 


oupBavdrvtwy dvoxepGv epi ras idéas éorly. 4 A. ggia 12: Ovre mpos tiv emiorhuny obOev 
2 Gen, et Corr. Bg. 335b 12; Met. Ag. 991b 4, Bonbe? roy drwy... Hn evumdpxovtra; M4. 
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Aristotle could not understand him at all? If so, on what evidence can such 
a claim be based? Only on certain admittedly dramatic, popular and exoteric 
works, about whose significance there are almost as many views as inter- 
preters, and which may well turn out in the end to uphold the authority of 
Aristotle, and confirm the ‘ separation’ they are claimed to destroy. This is 
the point of our assertion that xwpucpos is the only doctrine we can with 
certainty attribute to Plato. Socrates and Pythagoras may divide the dialogues 
between them; the Letters may return to their old position of doubt and 
disgrace. If Aristotle fails us too, we cannot complain of popular or partial 
exposition, we cannot blame dramatic form. Aristotle is lecturing, and lectur- 
ing to students, and his every reference to the Platonic theory is a direct or 
indirect assertion of ywpiopos. 

If we are to use the Dialogues to check Aristotle we must, of course, 
concentrate on those contemporaneous with his attendance at the Academy : 
Theaetetus, Parmenides, Sophist, Politicus, Timaeus, Philebus. It is surely difficult 
to hold of these ‘ professorial’ dialogues that they do not represent Plato’s own 
views. As regards his earlier work such a position is most plausible, but after 
the Theaetetus the dramatic interest vanishes. There is no characterization 
and no real discussion. Each dialogue has a central figure who is not a living 
being but doctrine personified. Plato’s apology (Polit. 286) for the suppression 
of literary beauty is surely comprehensible only in view of the victory of 
philosophy over art—the victory so bitterly signalized in Repub. X. If the 
Parmenides is really Eleatic and the Timaeus Pythagorean, how is it that the 
dialogues grow out of each other so neatly, each using its predecessor’s results 
so that the Timaeus can sum up the whole, and the Philebus apply the doctrine 
to a special problem—that of pleasure ? 

Two points must first be noted. The existence of the Forms goes 
unquestioned throughout the whole period. Nowhere do the offending words 
yébekis, mapovota and xowwvia appear, in reference to the relation of form to 
particular, except in the crushing condemnation of pébeEs in the Parmenides. 
(cowvwvia is, of course, regularly used of the relation of forms to each other, 
one of the central problems of this period.) The system expounded in the 
Timaeus in which the group culminates rests on ‘separation,’ and would be 
unintelligible without it. It agrees entirely with the views attributed to Plato 
by Proclus and by Aristotle. It is confirmed on a most important point by 
Ep. VIL. The Timaeus states this yopscuos in the most uncompromising 
language, and two phrases seem expressly aimed against peJegus and mapovola 
respectively.* 

Its view of the relation of the form to the particular is that of original to 
copy. Is this conceivable without separation? Yet it may be objected that 
Plato also says that the ‘ receptacle’ of determinate being is ‘ unshaped by any 


1 gre’: ote els éavrd elodexduevov Addo AAodev vonrov kal del xara Taira ov, ulunua dé rapadely- 
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of those forms which it is about to receive.’! This appears once more to 
suggest that creation makes the forms immanent. It is quite clear, however, 
that the (déac of this passage are not Forms at all. Plato is not content with 
saying that the particular resembles the Form. Itcan only do so by having a 
shape of its own.? It is these shapes which are the evouvra xal é£idvta of 
50C; they are pinata tovrer (i.e. of the true Forms) which mediate between 
the eternal, unchanging, separate efS0s and the formless yépa.2 They are ra 
petaév of Aristotle’s account. How can ra peta€d exist if there is no separa- 
tion? In the view of the Politicus the indeterminate dyad of human action, 
the ‘ good-and-evil,’ is determined by receiving a copy, always imperfect, of 
To aya0ov; the dyad of aesthetic form is determined in the likeness of Td Kadov. 
Plato’s continuously increasing interest in mathematics and Pythagoreanism led 
him finally to hope that all determination of objects might in the last resort be 
discovered to rest on mathematical relations. In that case ra petaéd become 
Ta pabnwaricd ; all dyads are reducible to one, 7d wéya kai pxpédv, the indeter- 
minate in size and shape, ypa, space. It is true that the Timaeus puts this 
doctrine in the figurative form of a creation myth; but even a myth is a guide 
to the truth. The Timaeus has just as little meaning if the Forms are imma- 
nent, as the Republic myth would have if the soul were mortal. 

The evidence of Proclus, who inherited the esoteric Academy tradition at 
however distant a date,° confirms this account throughout. It would be hardly 
fair to quote his commentary on the Timaeus, which naturally expounds the 
system as we have given it. On the Republic and the Parmenides, however, he 
attributes to Plato just the same system, and tries to make the Republic square 
with it. The central point, as we have insisted above, is a clear-cut distinction 
between the immanent ‘shape’ and the transcendent or true form. It is by 
means of this distinction that Proclus reconciles the separation he and Aristotle 
and the Tzmaeus assert with such a passage as Rep. 476, which seems flatly 
to contradict him.® He says that Socrates confined himself to the immanent 
shapes (Ta eicvovta Kal éiovta of the Timaeus) but later passed on from these, 
which are changing, transitory and imperfect, to the true and separate eternal 
forms.” The Parmenides Commentary insists on just the same distinction.® 


1 50D: duoppov dv éxeivwy arachv rav idedr, 
doas wédra Séver Oat. 

2 Ar. Met. Z14. to4ob 30: [The Platonists] 
mowlow «SC, Tas idéasm Tas adrds Tw elder Tots 
plaprois. 
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- 5 Cf, his claim in Theol, Plat. I. i. 
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The same point is also made clear in Ep. VII. There the form of circle 
is sharply distinguished from the ‘shape’ of circular objects. The immanent 
shape is (a) imperfect, (0) transitory ; the Form is perfect and changeless. It 
is the ultimate goal of knowledge, but we cannot come to know it from study 
of the sensible particulars! Philosophers who find this passage in disagree- 
ment with their views on the immanence of the form have cast doubt on the 
canonicity of the Letters. The close parallel between Ep. VII. and Proclus 
might well suggest that they are neo-Platonic forgeries, foisting on Plato neo- 
Platonic doctrine. Forgeries of course they must be, since it is possible that 
Aristotle and Proclus should misunderstand Plato, but hardly that Plato should 
misunderstand himself. Any such theory, however, is shattered by the fact 
that the Letters were known to Cicero. We find ourselves therefore forced to 
push back neo-Platonic doctrine to a time before neo-Platonists existed, and it 
is surely possible to suggest that after all the Letters may be Plato’s writings, 
and if they inculcate neo-Platonism, then Plato held that doctrine, and Plotinus 
and Proclus, sole trustees of the Academy tradition and the aypada Soypata, 
are to be given more credence than in the past. In any case it is only the 
philosopher, with an a priori prejudice as to what Plato ought to say, who 
condemns the Letters. All the great scholars, free from philosophical bias— 
Bentley, Meyer, Burnet—have held them to be genuine. 

If we reach the conclusion that every scrap of evidence for Plato’s final 
theory confirms the unassailable assertion of Aristotle, we are still left with the 
original difficulty. What are we to say of pédegs, mapovota, and Kowvevia ? 
The explanation of Aristotle is that this terminology, taken in conjunction with 
the mapdSevypa view of the later theory, is nonsense 5” and so it would be if 
Plato ever urged it of his final doctrine. Mr. Ross* holds that, since Aristotle 
recognizes péOefis as a Platonic term, he must have taken the Platonic forms 
to be both immanent and transcendent. We have insisted sufficiently above 
on the difficulty of such a view. Such forms could not be called Yopiorda, and 
even if they could all the arguments which rest on xapiopos would break 
down. If the form is immanent and transcendent, it can give motion, being, 
and intelligibility to its objects. Aristotle, holding that the form is entirely 
transcendent, is compelled to call ué0efs a poetic metaphor and an empty 
word. 

Is it not possible, however, that ué0e&s and mapoveta are survivals of the 
real Socrates? Nowhere is Burnet’s theory more convincing than in dealing 
with the Theory of Forms, which Socrates always introduces as well known to 
his disciples, and which they receive without further question. Again, as 


1 342c 1: Tplrov b¢ Td Swypadovmevoy Te Kal Ths évayrias éxe év aitw dicews. Cf. with Phaedo 
éfarerpduevov Kai Topvevduevov Kal darohNimevov* Gv 74b sqq., where it is shown that knowledge of 
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Burnet points out, the theory comes as the culmination of the ‘ Intellectual 
History’ in Phaedo 96 sqq. to solve difficulties which only Socrates, and not 
Plato, could have felt, as the goal of a philosophical pilgrimage which fits 
everything we know of Socrates and contradicts everything we know of Plato.’ 
If Socrates did originate the Theory of Forms, his forms must have been 
immanent, for immanence is essential to the Socratic methods. The form 
must be discoverable by comparison of examples and careful elimination of the 
irrelevant.” 

If there is anything in this suggestion, it is not difficult to see several 
reasons why Plato should have taken these immanent forms of Socrates and 
made them transcendent. In the first place Plato began to study philosophy 
as a pupil of Cratylus,® and this early acquaintance with the ‘ flux-theory ’ in 
its most destructive form might well account for a wish to keep the forms out 
of the world of sense and change. Secondly, Pythagoreanism, which Plato 
must have studied with deep interest on his visits to Sicily, would introduce 
him to the mathematical view, with its tendency to set thought against sense, 
the a priori against the empirical, and to regard the visible as never more than 
a perishing and imperfect copy of the intelligible. Thirdly, there is the 
element of mysticism—not the nature mysticism of Wordsworth, which sees 
the universal shining through the visible (as Stewart holds), but the abstraction 
mysticism of the East, for which the propaedeutic is mathematics, and the aim 
an escape from becoming into the other world, the world of pure and timeless 
reality. Against the view that Socrates, and not Plato, was the mystic whose 
experiences are referred to in the dialogues, we may set the fact that, in the 
one dialogue where the mystical vision seems expressly indicated as the goal 
of knowledge, Plato carefully refuses to allow Socrates to claim the vision, and 
gives it instead to Diotima of Mantinea. 

In support of the development view suggested above, we may examine how 
it solves another contradiction besides that between ywpscpmds and pé0egs. 
The dialogues tell us both that there are and that there are not Forms of evil 
qualities. The Euthyphro, a dialogue usually admitted to be ‘ Socratic,’ 
expounds the Theory of Forms in 5p, 6p. In view of the perfectly explicit 
way in which all the usual points about the theory are stated, I am unable to 
understand Adam’s note (his edition, p. 65): ‘ There is no reference here to the 
(Ideal) Theory as yet unborn.’ It seems to me that all that is missing is the 
xopicmos, which we take to characterize the later theory. If, as Adam holds, 
only the Socratic Adyoe are in question here, such a view is possible, provided 
that it is made clear that the Aoyos are not definitions, but their real 
counterpart, not thoughts or class-concepts having only a subjective or mind- 


‘Burnet, Phaedo, pp. 95, 96. of them, it appears, use mathematics to train 
2 Cf. Xen. Mem. IIL ii. 4: kal otrws émicxomGv them to rise to the contemplation of pure 
ris en dryadod tyryeudvos dperh, TA wev Adda mepinpec  universals, Cf. The Travel Diary of a Philosopher 
xaré\ure 52 7d eddaluovas Tovety Gv aviyynrat. I. 267, where Keyserling explains how he himself 
3 Ar. Met. A6. 9874. achieved this result. 
4 E.g. among certain sects of the Yoga. Some 
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dependent reality, but the real constitutive characters of real things. Holding, 
therefore, that the Theory of Forms is expounded here, I wish to insist that 
Plato attributes aform to 76 avdctov.' Here we have forms of evils associated 
with the immanence view (év 1mdon mpdfer). The same coincidence occurs in 
Republic 475E sqq.2 The unity of the evil quality is just as strongly asserted 
as that of the good. Now to one who holds an immanence theory, and who is 
also, like Socrates, interested primarily in Ethics, the existence of forms of 
evil qualities is quite a natural assumption. The moralist always prefers 
to believe in the independent reality of evil, and a method limited to the 
analysis of particular actions would naturally conclude that cowardice has just 
as positive and definable a nature as courage. 

If, however, the forms are separated from things, and abide in a perfect 
and timeless world of their own, there is surely no place in that world for the 
forms of all the evils, for perfect ugliness and absolute inequality and eternal 
injustice.* 

In the final position, represented by the Professorial dialogues, Plato 
realizes this quite clearly. An evil action or ugly object is not an imperfect 
copy, in which the Demiurge has tried to reproduce perfect evil or ugliness. 
It is an action which falls short of the perfect beauty or goodness. Evil 
is found only in the world below, the world of time and change. This point is 
reached by the Theaetetus.° There is a further question: Why did the 
Demiurge fail to make his copies of the form adequate? The answer to that 
is the final advance achieved by the Politicus. Since we cannot attribute to 
the Demiurge a wish to produce the imperfect, we must hold that his failures 
are due to refractory material.© This may not be an altogether satisfying 
account of the status and origin of evil, but it is a logical and consistent view, 
and one which has won supporters throughout the whole history of theology. 
Proclus deals with the passages in the Republic by the same method as he used 


to account for xowwvia, by saying that here Socrates has not advanced to the 
distinction between the immanent ‘shape’ and the transcendent form. In 


the sensible world there is indeed good and evil, and either may be mentally 
abstracted from its particular setting. In the world of true and separate 
forms there is good only, and in a final analysis evil must be treated as 


1 5d: motdy te 7d edoeBes pas elva cal 7d doeBes 
Kai wept pbvou kal wept Trav GANwv 3 7) 08 Tadrév éorLy 
éy mdon mpage TO Sovov a’ro avT@, Kal Tb avdcrov 
ab Tov wev dolov ravros évaytiov, avo dé atta dmotoy 
Kal éxov play Twa idéay Kara THy doldrynTa way, O Th 
mep dv péddy avdcrov elvar (dc1drnTa Of MS. B is 
preferred by Adam to dvocidrnra of the other 


MSS., which would make xard easier to trans-- 


late and also strengthen my point). Cf. 6p: 

. €xelvo avdro TO eldos,  wdvTa Ta dove bord éoTL. 

2 476A: Kadov kal aioxpiy . . . év Exdrepov.... 
kat wept Oh dexatov Kai ddlkov Kal dyabod Kal Kaxod 
kal révrav T&v eldev wépt 6 adros Abyos, atrd wey ev 
€xacTov elvat, 7H 5é TOV mpdéewv kal owudrwv Kal 
GANwWY Kowwvia wavtaxod pavrafiu eva moda 


patvecOar Exacrov. 

3 Ar. Met. A6, 987b 2; Xen. Mem. I. i, 10, 
16. 

4 Cf. Phaedrus 250B: duatoodyne piv ody cai 
swhpocvync Kai boa dda Tripura Wuxaic. 

5 176A: ovr’ amodécOu ra Kkaxd dvvardy, & 
Geddwpt,—irevaytioy yap te rp ayalp iva 
avaykn—otr’ ty Devic abra idpiaOa, rHy O& Ovnriy 
ptow Kai révde roy romoy wepironel & avayKne. 

6 273B: rapa piv yap rov ovyGévroe (i.e. dnm- 
ovpyovu—Tim. ; airiac rij¢ pitewc—Phil.) ravra 
kaha kextnrac* mapa 6& Tie Eumpoober kEewe boa 
xarerd kai ddica évy otpav@m yiyverar, ravra & 
éxeivnc abroc Te exer Kal Toig Cyoug awepyalerat. 
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deficiency.1 This view, Proclus tells us, is held by Plato only in virtue of the 
distinction he later makes. While he does not distinguish ‘shared’ from 
‘separate’ form, he has to admit that there are forms of evil. For evil exists 
as a character of things and also as a possible abstraction from things 
(screpoyeves vonua—ert Tots rodXo%s), but it cannot exist as a separate form.” 
It is inevitable that such an account as the above should be cursory and 
dogmatic, but any account of Plato must always be more or less unwarrantably 
dogmatic; and this paper is written in the belief that it is better on the whole 
that the dogmas used to supplement the dialogues should be those of Aristotle 
and Proclus than that they should be borrowed—as in the work of Bosanquet, 
Nettleship, and the Marburg school—from Kant and Hegel. 
J. D. Massotrt. 
1 In Rempub, 422, 423: pnréov avrév... 


dpxsoOar piv ard roy perexopevwr eid@v . . 
redevray Ob ic ra GiOexra ray eddy... . OL Kat 


obdéy ay déyor GAXO 7 Ore Eoriv Kal aicxpdy Eiddg Te 
Wf) ~ eee s IDs ? 4 ee | , 
ty* rovro dbov avrg idéay eivar dvaynale, adr 
iy roic Ka’ teacra Kata andarwow vrooray THS 


obkére peuvijcOa Tod aicxpod cai bAw¢ Téy oTEpH- 
cewy* ob yap eiow ty rotc apeOiKkrorc eideow at 
orephosc Tay eddy. 
race... . Kkowd ra Aeyspeva arayTwr, Kal TOY 
perexopévur Kai roy aueleKrwr. 

2 In Rempub. 423: ei piv ody dbo ratra éeyev 
elvat, Td pepixdy Kai ri idéav, nvayKdlero Kai 7d 
aicxpoy ty re mapa Ta TOARA TiOEig Wéay aisxpou 
Aéyew * ei J? way Eldog avTiduapel pode TO pepixoy, 


? 4s t ~ ~ £ 
oveé at TWY KAKWY U7T00- 


idéac, kai eldog dEyOpevoy wo Toddoig Kowdy, H Ev 
raic Wuxaic we vonwa dorepoyevéc, od«K ayvwler 
abraic éyyevouevoy, Ga Katwev. 2 wy dijdov 
Brera piv Kard plow TpLXwe tor, Tpd THY TOG, 
dy rote modXoic, eri Toig TodAOIC, Ta Oé Tapa piow 
diye év roic wodXoig Kai éxi Toig ToddOic, The 
added distinction of the abstracted concept from 
the immanent ‘shape’ also occurs in Ef, VII. 
342€ Sqq. 


THE RAESVS., 


As my suggestions have been unfavourably criticized in Professor Ridge- 
way’s article on ‘ Euripides in Macedon’ which appears in the current number 
of the Classical Quarterly, perhaps I may be permitted a few words of explana- 
tion and reply. Professor Ridgeway’s article in its latter part is chiefly directed 
against the thesis I endeavoured to support in the Classical Review of 1921, 
pp. 52 sqq., to the effect that four Rhesus is probably not the genuine work 
of Euripides. Space does not permit me to do more than refer to a few of 
Professor Ridgeway’s strictures; but I would ask readers not to accept his 
statements of my views without reference to my original article. The context 
often makes all the difference. Thus, for example, when I am arguing that a 
strong case can be made against Euripides on the score of language, I am made 
to be dealing with the whole issue of authenticity. Indeed, if Professor Ridge- 
way’s judges were to sum up at mist prius on the lines suggested for them, they 
would soon become the by-words of their profession. 

(1) The object of my calculations, of which Sir William thinks but little, 
was to contrast the style of the Rhesus with that of a genuine play, and the 
Alcestis was chosen partly to meet Professor Murray’s view and partly because 
of its date. The choice was made against my own interest ; and if I had taken, 
say, the Orestes or the Bacchae, 1am confident that the results would have been 
even more striking. But this doesn’t matter, since Professor Ridgeway attaches 
no importance to differences of style, which he brushes aside by averring that 
Euripides changed his style (even in the use of és and éyo) in accordance with 
his subject. Even if that were so, I do not think that I should myself describe 
the Alcestis as a semi-comic play. 

(2) In the matter of verbal repetitions, I expressly guarded myself against 
being supposed to refer to repetitions merely careless, like that of Jon 2. Ifthe 
list of repetitions that I gave does not appeal to Sir William as remarkable 
and indicative of a poverty of talent, there is no more to be said. 

(3) I am charged with giving away my own case because I allow some 
merit to the Rhesus. But my case is that, good or bad, our Rhesus was not 
written by Euripides, and I maintain that neither its merits nor its faults 
were characteristic of him. 

(4) Sir William Ridgeway blames me for making no attempt to show how 
a spurious Rhesus replaced the genuine one in the MSS. The allusion to the 
mediaeval MSS. is nothing to the point: the play was there because they are 
descended from the Alexandrian éddgy. I hoped that I had made my position 
absolutely clear in this regard. As I said, it is impossible to give any answer 


a a eS ee ee 
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to the question how the spurious Rhesus came to be included in the canon. 
But it is certain that it was much suspected, that two extra prologues were 
current, and yet that, notwithstanding these peculiarities, it was included in the 
Alexandrian edition—presumably that of Aristophanes. Professor Ridgeway 
refers to his defence of the play in his Origin of Tragedy (pp. 147-150). On 
p. 148 he says it is difficult to see how the real Rhesus could have been replaced 
in the many MSS. of his works—or, rather, in the Alexandrian canon, as 
suggested above—by an inferior and spurious play on the same subject. 
Nevertheless, something like what Sir William regards as incredible has 
actually occurred elsewhere. Euripides wrote a Sisyphus,’ produced with the 
Alexander, Palamedes, and Troades in 415. Nearly every trace of it was lost, 
and the fragments quoted from Euripides by Galen and some others are now 
generally ascribed, in agreement with Sextus Empiricus, to the homonymous 
production of Critias. 
A. C. PEARSON. 


1 There is an unfortunate blunder in the omission of the words ‘the tetralogy,’ and in 
reference to this matter in my previous article any case matters little for the present purpose. 
(C.R. XXXV. 61). It can be cured by the See also Wilamowitz, Anal. Eur., p. 106. 


REJOINDER. 


Dr. Pearson from the relative frequency of thirty-three small words in 
Alcestis and Rhesus said that he had a case to go to the jury. I replied that the 
Judge would point out (i.) that there was no evidence for the existence of 
another Rhesus, (ii.) no motive had been shown for the substitution of a spuri- 
ous for a genuine work, (iii.) nor had any machinery for effecting such a fraud 
been suggested. Dr. Pearson still does not meet any of my objections. His 
adopting the Alcestis as a test to meet Professor Murray’s theory is no concern 
of mine. The difference in the relative occurrence of ds, éyw is of little value 
when the subject is so different. He would not describe the Alcestis as 
‘semi-comic,’ but the Hypothesis says: kopsewrépar exet tiv KatacKkevyy. He 
terms ‘careless’ Oedv twice in Ion 2, but why should there not be instances 
of ‘carelessness’ in Rhesus, written at the end of the poet’s life, before he had 
revised it? Dr. Pearson does give his case away, for he holds that either 
Euripides wrote the Riesus or its author copied him. He admits that Eysert 
was justified in saying that the genuineness of the play could not be disproved 
by arguments based on language; he admits that ‘ dissection of phraseology is 
not decisive,’ and finally after trying to show weakness in the structure of the 
play, he says that ‘the curious thing is that when all has been said the play is 
not nearly so bad as it ought to be’; he admits the ‘skill’ of the plot, that 
the literary workmanship is by no means ‘contemptible,’ that the lyrics are 
fine, and some speeches very effective; and finally he admits that some of his 


charges might be made against genuine plays of the poet. 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
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274 «t 8 eOérXes, ratpds Kepadny peyav SpKov dpovpas* 
pa) pev ey pyr avTos brio x opus QiTLos elvar 
ponte tiv’ aXXov drwra Bodv krordv tperepadwv, 
aitives ai Bdoes eiois 7d dé KA€os Ofov aKotw. 
Os ap’ én Kat ruKvov dd BrAehdpwv dpapicowv 
opptor pirtraferkov opdpevos évOa Kal evOa, 
paxp’ droorvpifwv adduiov Tov pvOov aKxovwr. 

Ir all or any of our MSS. dated from 800 or goo B.c., it might be of importance 
to note GéAes for the regular epic form é0éXe.s, and even to print it so in the text, 
otherwise it is negligible. More worthy of attention is the punctuation after épodpac. 
The presence of tricxouar in the next line is held to justify the stop given above, 
otherwise the comma, as in Gemoll’s edition, would be sufficient or more than 


sufficient. For in accordance with Homeric usage (cf. A 76, ¥ 313-5, K 321, etc.) 
we might read ; 


TaTpos Kepadiny péyav SpKov 6povpas 
Ha) pev eyed pyr’ adtds—irioyopat—airuos eivas. 
Hermes says, ‘I will swear—I promise you '—instead of the more direct ‘I undertake 
to make oath.’ This I submit is the plain meaning of the passage, obscured a little, 
but not seriously, by the position of iricyoma: necessitated by the metre. 

In 277 Mr. Allen is undoubtedly right in reading ai tives for the usual altuves 
(Gemoll, Abel), for it is in the old epic rather than in any later writing that the 
separate writing of the component parts of éc71s should appear. But what of 
at Boes? Is it ‘those oxen,’ the particular ones you have been speaking of? 
Emphatically no. The rest of the line makes it absolutely certain that Hermes was 
disavowing any knowledge of oxen except from hearsay. The writer of ai Bdes meant 
the article to be generic as in of dv@pwro., used to express ‘ mankind’ in general, one 
of the latest of later usages, and one that cannot possibly be attributed to the writer 
of this Hymn. To him oxen in general were Ades and ‘ mankind’ dv@perox without 
further addition. The meddler thought he knew better, and brought in ai to prove 
his superiority. We cannot blame him, but we can remove his damaging handiwork 
and restore in accordance with 311: 


¢ Z > 
at Tues clot Bdes* 7d € d7) KAEOS Ofov aKkovtw, 


It is not surprising that many editors have doubted the correctness of édpicu 
perta¢erxev from Ruhnken downwards. It is futile to imagine that the expression is 
in any degree elucidated or defended, as S. and A, seem to think, by the fact that 
pirtw is found in the sense of firtw éuavrév. The baby Hermes has many apelike 
tricks, but he could not, like the monkey celebrated by C. S. Calverley, ‘ hang 


By his teeth or tail or eyelid 


To the slippery mango-tree.’ . 


odpts furrdferxev (Hermann) is usually read, and some such change is certainly 
needed. I cannot but suspect the double-shotted iterative, and would suggest 
oppv’ avappirrackey, 


‘he kept throwing up his (two) eyebrows.’ The form furracke occurs at 0 374, 
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X 592, also ¥ 827. The spelling should be firrecxe, but the tradition is for pirtacke, 
from the influence probably of purr fw. 

The concluding line is by no means free from difficulty, as the various attempts 
at emendation show: irocydv, brocrds, dviccwv, brAaxtaov for dKovwy 5 dviov@’ ws for 
éduov és. In regard to this last it is noteworthy that ds is the reading, not 7év, of the 
best MS. WM, and yet most of the later editors exclude it from the text, and, as 
I have indicated, show dissatisfaction with dxovwv. I would rather suggest that we 
should find accommodation for és and acquiesce in dxovwy, e.g. 

paxpa 8’ eovpre’, os GAtdv Twa pdOov axovwv, 
‘and ever and anon he gave a long whistle, as does the man who hears an idle 
(i.e. false) tale.’ 

dxobwv is the epic form of the later 6 dxovwv, though many are chary of 
recognizing so elementary a fact. It follows that rdv pddov could not mean * that 
word,’ and accordingly rua is a necessary correction. 

No better illustration of this passage could be found than Mrs, H. B. Stowe’s 
account of Topsy in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The verbal resemblances, where no 
plagiarism can be suspected, are striking, ‘‘‘ Yes, mas’r,” said Topsy, her wicked 
eyes twinkling as she spoke.’ Again, ‘ her round, shining eyes, glittering as glass 
beads, moved with quick and restless glances over everything in the room.’ ‘ Finally, 
giving a prolonged closing note, as odd and unearthly as that of a steam-whistle, she 
stood with her hands folded and a most sanctimonious expression of meekness and 
solemnity over her face, only broken by the cunning glances which she shot askance 
from the corners of her eyes.’ 

The long whistle of Hermes is, of course, not the same as Topsy’s. It is still at 
the present day the recognized method, except among the cultured classes, of 
expressing astonished incredulity. Hermes is pretending to be quite unable to 
believe Apollo’s tale about the oxen. 

282 & rérov, reporevta, SoAoppadés, 1} aE y’ ol 
ToAAdKis avrvropedvra Sdpovs €d vareTdovrTas 
évvuxov ovdx eva povvov ex’ ovdei POTa Kabiooae 
oKevdfovra Kar’ otxov arep Popov, of” dyopevets. 

It must be a misprint that gives us SoAoppade in the Scrip. Class. Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis. For 4 oe pad’ ol either 9} o€é y’ dim, as in 156, or } Keo” éiw is required ; 
but in this form of expression the aor. xaO/cco. without xe is quite legitimate. 
dvtiropetvra is Hermann’s correction of dvriropotvra. 

The explanations of the origin of éx’ otdei pora Kabiooas seem unsatisfactory, 
because it is generally, I might say always, assumed that the attitude described is 
necessarily associated with robbery. From the time of Job, and probably much 
earlier, ‘this sitting on the floor’ has been in the Orient the recognized mode 
of expressing deep affliction and mourning. Robbery may be, as in this instance it 
is, the cause of the trouble; but, as in the case of Job and his friends, many others, 
even more serious, may be named. 

S. and A. say that ‘ Apollo regards Hermes as a practised thief, who has already 
stripped more than one house and has a wider career before him (cf. 159). Neither 
Apollo nor Maia (159) have any such idea; they are speaking solely of the future of 
this remarkable infant. 

The one serious defect in our passage is oxevd{ovra kat’ otkov. In the early epic 
we find only xara ofxov (u u—v), never, save here, car’ otkov. The obvious remedy is 
dvd. otkov, which in later Greek would be unmetrical. As for cxevdferv, Common as 
it is afterwards, there is no trace of it or its cognates in Homer, nor can it bear the 
sense which has to be forced upon it here, that of ‘ plundering.’ 


84 TOL AGAR 
In view of Hesiod, Sc. Herc. 468, 


Kvxvou oxevActoartes ax’ dpwv Tedyen Kadd, 


it seems extremely probable that oxvAevov7’ should be read here, either in the general 
sense of thieving or, even more precisely, of removing armour and weapons stored as 
valuable and serviceable property. oxvAdw is found Anthol, Pal. 3, 6; hence we 
might read oxvAd(ov7’ here as closer to the tradition (cf. atidw and arysd¢o in Homer). 

Only slightly less likely would be cvAcvtov7’ (Il. V. 48, XXIV. 436) or cvAd(ovr’ 
(Hes. Sc. H. 480) Bin ctdacke Soxebwv, and J]. IV. 116 avTap 6 cvAa rapa paperpys. 

287 ordrav Kpeav épatitwv 
avrns Bovxodiouws Kat eipordKous dleoow. 

Read oréte xpevv or xpedwv. In 288 all the MSS. read avtjoes (avtnons L) 
ayéAnou. Bodv Kat mbect pydwv, but on the margins of ELPT dvrnv BoveoAtows Kat 
ciporoxors dieoow is found. From évrnv Baumeister has evolved avrgs and Gemoll 
avrijs. It has been said rightly enough that both variants give exactly the same 
meaning, and quite wrongly that it is hard to see how one is preferable to the other. 
It is impossible to find any reasonable objection to any part of the vulgate reading 
linguistically or otherwise : orméte—avTjoes, Where we have the true epic non- 
thematic form of the aor. subjunctive, is exactly parallel to 

A 351 ormér’ Ay acot 
Tpwciv ef’ imroddépourw éyelpopev o€tv "Apna, 


I. 646, and elsewhere. The appearance of av7nv is supposed to negative avrijces 
along with its later form dvrjoys. That is a very needless conclusion. If someone 
desired to explain the nature of the meeting, he could not do so more clearly than by 
adding the gloss dvrny ‘ face to face.’ 

On the other hand the forms dvrds and avryjs have little or no warrant in early 
epic, and BovxoXéouws has none at all. In 498 of this Hymn Povxodias is different in 
form and more so in meaning. 

Attempts to make glosses scan by hook or by crook are by no means rare. 


a N > Xo” eet / s o 
291 ToUTO yap ovv Kal ereta per’ dOavaTtous yépas Les 
> \ va v4 ” 4 
apxos dndAntéwv KexAnoreas Tara révTa, 


Clearly not per’ dOavdrous but per’ avOpérou. The absurdity of the tradition is 
undeniable. Unfortunately both readings have the same metrical defect. A ready 
correction would be pez’ dvdpecow, but the redundancy of yap otv xai rather favours a 
more extensive change, such as 


TovTO Tedv yépas éooer’ ev dvOpdroww erevra (cf. 458) 
apxos pnAnTHoL KexAnoeat pata Tavera. 
‘Thou shalt be hailed by thieves for ever as their captain.’ 

Of these verses the former is merely tentative. Other suggestions might easily 
be offered. Confirmation must in every case be lacking. So, too, in the latter verse 
many may prefer to transpose thus ¢nAnryo’ dpyéds, needlessly I think, for the 
shortening of the first syllable of KexAjoeau is legitimate enough, cf. IIdrpoxde (—u v) 
T 287. The Moscow MS. reads adyos, cf. vx and edxos, and this last is favoured 
by Ilgen; but if dpxés is to be interfered with, the alternative must be adyxos. 


294 ov 0 apa ppaccdpevos rére 5) Kpards "Apyecbovrns. 

There is little doubt that the pronominal article has here been ousted by the 
never-failing dpa. Read otv& 6 ye, and compare 365 9 Tot dp’ ds eirév with the same 
defect, revealed by A 68 i rou 6 y’ ds eirdv, A tor, and other instances. So also in 
370 HAO. 6 y’ és ypérepov should most certainly be read, and perhaps 94 récgov 6 das, 


ye a pe eS ee ee ee oe ee Re ee ee as ere 
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or even téco’ & ye pds (Aristarchus is said to have read réc0’ dydpeve B 230, o 271). 
For rére 51) xparis perhaps Tér’ evoKoros as 73. 


296 TAH mova yaort pos épiOov atdcOaXov ayyeduornv. 


This line should be expelled from the text by every future editor, not because of 
its impropriety, but because it is a manifest fabrication, never written or composed 
by the author of the hymn. Itisa tissue of senseless pomposity from beginning to 
end. No possible meaning can be given to tA7jpova, the first word ; yarrpos épiHov is 
in the same predicament. Then dréc@adov is the merest nonsense in this connexion ; 
and dyyedwrnv, however imposing in appearance, is a form absolutely unknown to 
the early epic. The line is certainly spurious, even if Hermes did what is supposed, 
as is quite likely, and should be removed, full-stop and all. The wonder is that it 
has not been denounced before. Hermes, on hearing that he is to be hailed as the 
god of thieves, makes up his mind at once, and with all speed (éocvpévws) sneezes 
loudly on purpose (ards), as Catullus says, ‘ sternuit approbationem’: 

érovpevus Se péy’ aitds ererrape. 
The traditional pér’ adrév is an attempt, and a poor one, to give countenance and 
support to 296. ‘ 
303 Tovrots olwvoiaws od 8 ab’ 6ddv iyepovevoeis. 

The two first words refer, I should say, not to anything Hermes has done, but to 
certain actions of Apollo himself, who, as it appears from 305, has boxed the little 
imp’s ears. The buffets administered are the omens he mockingly interprets. 
Naturally Hermes jumps up at once, and, in common parlance, ‘ gets a move on.’ 
He recognized that Apollo was in a hurry éootpevds rep ddoio. Probably 1jyeudvevorov 
should be read for yepovedoeis, and even more probably Oapccis, orapyavira, for 
@dpoe in 301. Apollo does not say ‘ Cheer up,’ but ‘ You are impudent.’ 

305 orovdy tdv: dudw 8& rap’ ovata xXepoty ewBer, 
ordpyavov app’ dpourwv eeApevos, <ime dé pudor, 

Though orovd7 isév does not falsify the sense here, the meaning would be far 
more clearly conveyed by ometde 3 iv ‘he went on with speed,’ as in the idiomatic 
oretoe Tovnrdpevos (L250) ‘he did his work with speed.’ The reading and punctuation 
of the rest combine to spoil the picture. Thecomma separates ordpyavoy from <s0et, 
so that Mr, Allen must finally have adopted his curious suggestion that Hermes 
‘ pushed back both his ears.’ I say emphatically no to this. The wise infant, as his 
ears are being boxed, protects them by covering them with the omdpyavov Which was 
wrapped round his shoulders, pulling it up with both hands. Then, having protected 
himself to this extent, he resumes his wrangle with Apollo. Accordingly I would read: 

omedde 8 idv: dudw 8 wap’ ovata xepolv eset 

ordpyavov apd? dpoure éeApévor, Hpxe dé ptGov 
In the main this is Baumeister’s reading. 

310 tperépas exe~a Boas, ovd? dAXov orwra. 

The iambus in fourth place is due to an omission. Read for the metre’s sake: 

ove Bdas key’ byeréepas odr’ dAAov drwrra. 
Compare 275: 

pry pev eyo yt? avtds— 

pnre tw addov drwora Body kAorby DpeTepawr, 
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Flaui, delicias tuas Catullo, 
nt sint inlepidae atque inelegantes, 
uelles dicere, nec tacere posses. 


SENTENCES Of the form si sit . . . esset crop out at rare intervals in the literature 
of classical Latin, deviating so sharply from what might be called the standard forms 
of conditional speaking that they have commonly been regarded with more or less 
suspicion. 

Reisig, indeed, was for emending or rejecting all such cases ;! and it is with 
considerable modesty that Rothheimer comes to the defence of the form si sit... 
esset, showing that it is found from Plautus onward, and making the point that the 
examples lend one another mutual support when brought together into a group.? 

Even yet editors are inclined to emend where only a slight change would be 
called for.? But in some cases emendation is not easy, especially in verse ; and a few 
occurrences of si sit . . . esset have come to be accepted without qualification, among 
them the citation from Catullus above. 

Explanation of the disparity in tense use is various. For this particular passage 
Kiihner holds that metrical convenience is the determining factor. On the other 
hand, Haase, commenting on Reisig and falling back upon the antiquated doctrine 
that the present subjunctive marks a condition as ‘ possible,’ elucidates thus: ‘ Sonst 
ist das i sint so zu fassen, dass darin zum Scherz, gleichsam dem Flavius zu 
Gefallen, noch die Moglichkeit vorausgesetzt wird, dass seine deliciae nicht inlepidae 
sind.’ 

Unless memory is treacherous, someone has applied this same method of 
interpretation to the following case of the form si sit . . . evit: 


Horace, Car. III. 3. 7 sqq.: 
St fractus inlabatur orbis, 
impauidum fevient ruinae. 


The poet is here speaking of the man iustwm et tenacem propositi, and he means to 
say that such a one will be found undismayed under any conditions whatsoever. It 
is absolutely essential to the thought that the condition picture a state of affairs 
which is beyond any reasonable possibility. Yet, to save the theory, it is carelessly 
stated that Horace regards the condition as ‘ quite likely to be fulfilled.’® 


1 Vorlesungen iiber lateinische Sprachwissenschaft, | wandtschaft.’ Asa matter of fact, Cicero is here 


§ 302. 

2 De enuntiatis condicionalibus Plautinis, Gét- 
tingen, 1874, p. 48. 

3 Cf, Munro on Lucretius I. 356, footnote. 

4 “Hier offenbar’ wegen des Metrums sint 
Statt essent,’ Ausz. Gram, der lat. Sprache, II., 
S. 924 (omitted in 2nd ed., § 215. 3). 

5 L.c., Anm, 464b. 

6 The stultifying effect of unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of conventional generalizations is well 
illustrated in a different field by the treatment 
of the case-use with similis in the Tischer-Sorof 
edition of the Tusculan Disputations. There, on 
I. 34, the note reads: ‘sui similem. Der Gen. 
bei similis bez. eine villige Ebenbildlichkeit, der 
Dat. eine nahe kommende Ahnlichkeit oder Ver- 


alluding to the story of Phidias and the shield of 
Minerva. Not being allowed to record his name, 
the artist included in the group scene on the 
shield a figure that suggested himself (sui similem 
speciem inclusit). It is altogether unlikely that 
Cicero means to say that he carved an exact 
likeness of himself—that would have been too 
bold (and cf. Plutarch, Pericl. 31, atrod rwa 
Hoppyv). This single note is made to do duty for 
the whole book; hence there is merely a cross- 
reference at v. 56 on the phrase hunc illi duco 
simillimum. Cicero is now comparing Catulus 
and Laelius, and, since the dative is used, the 
cross-reference points to a less degree of likeness, 
quite overlooking the fact that the adjective is in 
the superlative degree (simillimum). 
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Within recent years considerable advance has been made in the understanding 
of the Latin conditional sentence, and it seems worth while to consider anew 
sentences of the form sz sit . . . esset. 

In the first place, the history of the present ‘contrary to fact’ construction is now 
clearly worked out. In the time before Plautus the regular vehicle for this type of 
thought was the form si sit... sit.1 In the writings of Plautus the shift is well 
under way that ultimately made si esset . . . esset the standard method of expression 
for the present ‘contrary to fact’ idea.? 

In that period of transition it was wholly natural that there should be tense 
mixture—e.g., 


Plautus, Bacch. 635: 
PI. Si mihi si#,3 non polliceay? MN. Scio, dares, noui. 


So in an example of the form sz sit , . . esset: 


Plautus, Aul. 523 sq.: 
Compeilavem ego illum, mi metuam ne desinat 
memorare mores mulierum.* 


In the second place, something more has been learned of the logical applications 
of the ‘contrary to fact’ construction. Sentences of this category may indeed be 
purely speculative, announcing what would be the result if circumstances were 
different from what they are or have been. Thus far ‘contrary to fact’ conditional 
sentences are analogous to those of other classes. 

But they are peculiar in the frequency with which they are used as roundabout 
ways of suggesting thought that is in no wise conditional. This results from the 
circumstance that, by their very nature, a ‘contrary to fact’ protasis and apodosis are 
each set over against an actual fact—e.g., 


‘If he were here, we should be safe.’ 


The first of these clauses implies ‘he is not here,’ and the second ‘ we are not 
safe.’ These implications are clearly felt by the hearer; and when (as often is the 
case) there is an obvious relation between the implications, the conditional sentence 
may become merely a method of intimating the essential thought to be conveyed. 

For example, if A asks B for a loan, the latter may reply: 


‘I would let you have it, if my remittance had come.’ 


Through the intimations of this sentence A learns that B’s remittance has not 
come, and that there is no prospect of securing the loan. And since A uses the 
conditional sentence as a formula of explanation or apology, the relation between 
the intimations is plain; the accommodation is not to be forthcoming because B’s 
remittance has not come.® 

Reference backward will show that the Plautine example of the form si sit... 
esset just cited is of this same type, being in the nature of an aside, to the audience, 
on the part of the unseen auditor of a long monologue on dowered wives. Ostensibly 
the speaker has stopped to converse with the monologist; hence at length he is 
contrained to offer an explanation of his delay: ‘I should address him, did I not fear 
to stop his tirade on the ways of women,’ which, with its implications, conveys the 


1 American Journal of Philology, XXII., pp. 4 Cf. also the converse arrangement in Plautus, 
297 sqq. Sti, 510 (si fuisset . . . sit). 

2 The Latin Conditional Sentence. University of 5 Hence such a contrary to fact conditional 
California Publications in Classical Philology, VIII., sentence is said to exhibit the indirect causal 
pp. 122 sqq. mode ; see, further, The Latin Conditional Sen- 


3 MSS, mihist. tence, 1.c., pp. 136 sqq. 
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information: ‘I do not (yet) address him, because I fear to stop his tirade on the ways 
of women.’ 
Cf. other such sentences of the form sz sit . . . esset: 


Vergil, Geor. 4. 116 sqq.: 
Atque equidem, extremo i iam sub fine laborum 
uela tvaham et terris festinem aduertere proram, 
forsitan et pinguis hortos quae cura colendi 
ornaret canevem. 


Tibullus I. 8 21 sq.: 
Cantus et e curru Lunam deducere temptat, 
et facevet, si non aera repulsa sonent. 


In the first of these passages the poet is explaining why he does not go on toa 
discussion of topics not yet treated; he leaves them out because the time is short. 
The other example has to do with attempts to cast a spell upon the moon, which 
attempts fail of their purpose (only) because the spell is broken by the beating of bronze. 

There is a very similar situation in another sentence which takes the form 
si sit... fussset: 

Tibullus I. 4. 63 sq.: 

Carmine purpurea est Nisi coma; carmina m7 sint, 
ex umero Pelopis non mitwisse¢t ebur. 


These lines are part of a tribute to the worth of poetry: poetry tells of the 
purple lock of Nisus, and it is because poetry exists that we know of Pelops’ 
ivory shoulder.’ 

In the light of these passages it becomes easier to analyze the lines which are 
cited from Catullus VI. 1 sqq. as the subject of this brief paper: 


Flaui, delicias tuas Catullo, 
nt sint inlepidae atque inelegantes, 
uelles dicere, nec tacere posses. 


Flavius is keeping very quiet as to his present love, and the poet rallies him by 
intimating the cause of his conduct : ‘ Flavius, it’s because your love is lacking in 
charm and refinement that you don’t want to tell me, and can keep your tongue still 
on the subject.’ As the words force upon Flavius an unwelcome explanation of his 
actions, they have a taunting flavour not present in the examples previously cited ; 
otherwise the case falls into line with the rest. 

Of course, Roman writers made no such formal analysis as is here attempted ; 
but they could and did take advantage of an undercurrent of ‘contrary to fact’ 
conditional speaking to develop a formula of polite regret, apology, or explanation, 
as illustrated above. 

Well attested examples of the forms sz sit . . . esset and st sit . . . fuisset are 
very few, and it is distinctly interesting that a common strain should be found 
running through at least six of them. This tends to give individuality and solidarity 
to the category, and militates against the assumption that sz sit .. . esset and 
sisit . . . fuisset represent a mere ragged fringe, explainable on the basis of caprice, 
poetic license, or metrical convenience. 


H.-C, Nurrinc, 


Tur UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


1 So, too, Lucretius, V. 276 sqq. 


eee rea Orepnh CYN TAT 4. 


A. I begin with some emendations founded on familiar evidence. 
(4) li. 9. aspice quos summittat humus formosa colores. 


In each of the following verses of the stanza from u. 9g to w. 14 natural and 
spontaneous beauty is the subject (sponte sua, solis, indociles, natiuis, nulla arte). 
Verse 9 has seemed unsatisfactory because it lacks the very point which it should 
introduce. All the emendations have attacked formosa because it is repeated in u.11: 
movosa, Housman (which would rather mean ‘wayward’ or ‘crabbed’), dumosa, 
memovosa, muscosa, and other even less probable adjectives have been suggested. 

Though {2 here happens to have spelt summuittat, not submittat, I offer as possible : 


aspice quos sibi mittat humus formosa colores. 
So tn solis formosius antvis in u.11. ‘For herself alone.’ 


(6) vii. 16. te quoque si certo puer hic concusserit arcu, 
(quod nolim nostros euiolasse deos)— 
nollim N ; e uiolasse, codd, nonnulli, 


Why should Propertius be wnwilling that Ponticus should fall in love ? 
Elegy ix. (1; 9-14) shows us that in this elegy he prophesied such a fate for the 
mocker. The ‘violation’ has been done by Ponticus to the gods, not wice uersa. 
Since ewiolasse is not a Latin word, it must be emended ; and the simplest emendation 
would be @ wiolasse, i.e. est wiolasse. At III. vi. 22, where the other MSS. have 
aequalem nulla diceve habere domo, N gives et qualem nullo ; and Palmer has recovered 
from N’s variant the certain truth: ef qualem nolo dicere habere domi, In the verse 
before us N has not nolim, but nollim. I propose to read: 


quod mull: nostros est uiolasse deos. 
(¢) xvii. 3. nec mihi Cassiope solito uisura carinam. 


None among the many emendations proposed for solifo has found much 
acceptance. The least improbable has been Housman’s (ad Manil. I. 344) : sontem. 
o and a, like o and w (as above), have been frequently confused in the Propertius 
tradition, e.g. nawita for non ita (II. xxiv. 38); a and uw are at all times alike. 
I propose to reaad— 

nec mihi Cassiope saluo uisura carinam ; 


and I find that Lucian Mueller has anticipated me to the extent of proposing saluam. 
(d) xviii. 27. pro quo diuini fontes et frigida rupes 
et datur inculto tramite dura quies. 

The fact that Propertius writes montes et frigida saxa at xx. 1 3 is very strongly 
against any proposal to alter fontes here into montes ; just as the appearance at vi. 10 
and xvi. 38 of an identical first half of the pentameter (quae solet ivato) throws grave 
doubt upon one or other line. Yet Lachmann is almost alone among the emendators 
in attempting to preserve fontes (and its alliteration) ; and his proposal di! niuet fontes 
has been rightly rejected, because it is scarcely a hardship for water to be cold, and 
because di! is an intolerable interjection. What was the hardship in having water, 
unless it was inaccessible or unsuitable for drinking? I therefore propose to read: 


pro quo dumett fontes et frigida saxa. 
G 
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Heinsius proposed dumost montes. For the construction I compare flumina siluae at 
xx. 7. The et of dumeti may have been written by compendium and taken for 7 (i), 
in which case the number of strokes would be identical with those of diuint. 


(e) xix. 19. quae tu uiua mea possis sentire fauilla ! 
tum mihi non ullo mors sit amara loco. 


Even if mea fauilla could be equivalent in Latin to me fauilla, what, one asks, are 
to be Cynthia’s feelings which will sweeten Propertius’ cupin death? Her ‘feeling ’ 
that the dead poet prefers her beauty to the beauties in Hades, and is only waiting 
for her to join them? Such feelings might comfort her, but help him not at all. 
Postgate referred us to Ovid, Tvistia III. 3. 84: ‘sentiet oficiwm maesta fauilla piwm.’ 
What would comfort the poet would be a survival of feeling, of sympathy, im his own 
ashes after death. Compare, in a similar context again, nom nihil ad ueyrum conscia terra 
sapit (II. xiii. 42). Also Lucan VII. 471: sensum post fata tuae dent, Crastine, mortt. 

My proposal here is simply to read fossim for possis (s is following), and to 
punctuate before mea: 

quae tu uiua, mea fossim sentire fauilla! 


(Passerat and Carutti have used fossim before, but in rewriting the verse.) 


(f) xxi. 6. sic te seruato ut possint gaudere parentes : 
ne soror acta tuis sentiat e lacrimis .. . 


Whose sister ? one asks. Of course, if one reads on to the end of the epigram, it 
emerges that a commission is sent to the speaker’s sister, that his name is Gallus, 
and that the acta are the adventures of wv. 7 and 8. But #. 6 gives us no hint of all 
this. Even if one removes ne and reads haec with Beroald, or ut (and sentiet) with 
Postgate, one asks again, ‘whose sister ?? We have te, parentes, twis lacrimis; the 
sister must, then, be the unknown soldier’s. She must be present with the parventes 
on his return. Yet this we know to be nonsense. 

I propose, therefore, to read, for the in any case intolerable ue, mi : 


sic ¢e seruato ut possint gaudere pfaventes : 
mt sovoy acta tuis sentiat e lacrimis . . . 


The position of sovor between mi and acta, and of both mi and sovor in relation to 
te and parentes, leaves no doubt that the pentameter describes a different and later 
scene. ‘The corruption, after ut preceding, of m* into ne was easy enough. 


I may add at this point a brief remark upon the interpretation of the last couplet 
of the epigram. From the doubt in editors’ minds as between the guaecumque of all 
good MSS. and guicwmque, I am not sure that any of them have understood the last 
four words : 

et quaecumque super dispersa inuenerit ossa 
montibus Etruscis, haec sciat esse mea. 


The mountains will be covered with scattered bones. Were all these the bones 
of Gallus? No; the emphasis is upon haec. The unknown soldier will now mark 
the one spot where the bones of Gallus can be found, and will report it. The haec is 
like the &3« of Callimachus’ Epigram xiv. 4; indeed, our epigram owes much to that: 
Kifixov jv €dXOys, dAiyos wévos “Irrakdv evpety 
kal Avdipnv: apavis od Te yap 7 yeven. 
kai ogi avinpdv pev épeis eros, éeuma Se A€Ear 
rou’, éte Tov Keivw OO’ eréexw Kpitinv. 
The unknown soldier also fell by the way. Gallus was never found (xxii. 6-8). 


(g) xii. 9, inuidiae fuimus: non me deus obruit ? 
Xl. 2I. an mihi non maior carae custodia matris ? 
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In each line I read nunc for non (Hertzberg proposed it in xi. Ai). (FOr xs 9 
compare ITI. xviii. 7: 
at nunc, inuisae magno cum crimine Baiae, 
quis deus tm uestva constitit hostis aqua ? 


(i) xiii. 33. Read with punctuation after tw: 


tu, uero quoniam semel es periturus amore, 
iitereiy, 2. 


I accept the following familiar emendations : ii, 13, pracfulgent (Baehrens) ; 
v. 12, sciet for solet (Itali); viii, 19, uteve for ut te (Itali); 2b. 22, wera (Palmer) ; 
x1. 4, e¢ modo (Itali); xiii. 24, ab Oetaeis (Scaliger) ; xv. 17, delata (Itali). xvi. 29, sit 
silice et saxo (Voss. Lat. 81) is a reading I reported in 1910, and has been accepted by 
the Loeb editor. 


B. In my article in C.Q. for April, 1918 (XII. No. 2, Pp. 59-74), I published an 
outline of my theory concerning Propertius’ schemes of composition. From that 
article I have nothing to retract. Throughout his works, the elegy, whether short or long, 
1s built upon a scheme of stanzas balanced by the number of theiy verses. I am here dealing 
with the Cynthia only. I analysed in 1918 the simple scheme of Xiv., Viz., 6.2, 6.2, 6.2. 
The scheme of certain others of these elegies admits of as little doubt. No. v. has 
6.6.6.6.6{2. No. vi. has 4.2, 4.2, 2.4 || 4.2, 24, 4.2. No. viii, (b) au. 27-46, declares 
itself at once to be a separate elegy from No. viii. (a) by possessing a distinct scheme, 
viz. 6.4: 4.6; No. x. has 6,4, 4.6, 6.4; No. xii. has 6.4:4.6; No. Xlii., 4.8, 6.6, 8.4; 
No. xvii., 4.6.4||4.6.4; No. xviii., 4.2, 4, 2.4||2.4, 4, 4.23 No. xix., 4.2, 4.2||2.4, 2.4|2. 
In xix. and in v., and, as we shall see, in ix., the closing couplet, which in its effect 
anticipates that of the Shakespearean sonnet, is introduced by quare, To this list of 
ten, whose schemes the MSS. preserve without flaw, I can quickly add three more 
with the aid of Housman’scriticism. He has seen, and certain editors have accepted, 
that No. i. must have lost a couplet after u. 11; he and they say actually after w. 12. 
While recognizing the lacuna (the missing hexameter began ef modo) I prefer to 
separate zbat from ervabat, and to place the loss between w. 11 and u. 12. It makes 
no difference to the present point, which is that No. i, as the MSS. give it, is con- 
structed thus: 8.4.6 or 8.6.4 ||6 (at uos) 6 (et wos) 8 (wos). Housman’s acumen enables 
us to see that the scheme was 8.6.6 (with ile etiam beginning the third stanza) || 6.6.8. 
He has also seen in No. vii. that uw. 23, 24 should follow u. 10. When they are 
placed there, the elegy (which in the MSS. text falls into unbalanced groups of lines 
thus, 8.6.10.2) is seen to have been composed as 8.8.8. || 2, with the address to Ponti- 
cus repeated in the first couplet of the second half. Again in No. xi. As the MSS.- 
give it, the verses are grouped thus: 6.2; 6, 2, 4; 6.4. But uu. 15, 16 do not fit into 
their context, and Housman places them after u. 8, where they fit very well. With 
this transposition the scheme becomes: 6.4 (the quatrain is ww. 7, 8, 1 5,16); 6.4; 6.4. 
Each of these three inferences by Housman has been made on grounds bearing no 
relation whatever to any idea of a scheme; the first two have been generally accepted, 
the third has been favourably regarded. If I find that besides creating sense out of 
obscurity they call order out of chaos, I may be forgiven for adding the three elegies 
concerned to those ten where the scheme already speaks for itself. (And Housman 
will be relieved to hear that at least one other of his proposals in this book—he 
wished to transfer xviii. 23, 24 to follow v. 6—is refuted by the formal perfection 
of the elegy as it stands, and can therefore remain in the unrestricted realms of 
conjecture). 

No. ix. can soon be added to the thirteen. As it is given in the MSS. the verses 
fall into groups thus: 8.6.10.8|| 2 (quare beginning the couplet, as in the conclusion of 
Nos, v, and xix.). Postgate bracketed uu. 23, 24, as awkward in the context. 
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nullus Amor cuiquam facilis ita praebuit alas, 
ut non alterna presserit ille manu. 


But his proposal to add them to No. v. would destroy there a flawless scheme. 
Whereas the scheme of this elegy requires that one couplet from the third group 
(15-24) should be added to the second (9-14) ; then each group will have eight lines, 
My inference that uw. 23, 24 should be placed after w. 14 is made from the conver- 
gence of several considerations. They have but to be seen in that position to estab- 
lish themselves there. 


i quaeso et tristis istos compone libellos 
et cane quod quaeuis nosse puella uelit ! 
nullus Amor cuiquam facilis ita praebuit alas, 
ut non alterna presserit ille manu. 


quid si non esset facilis tibi copia? ... 


It is the repetition of facilis in the same point of the succeeding hexameter, Housman’s 
‘homoeomeson,’ even more than the wt following the ef in the pentameter, that has 
caused the omission of nullus Amory... manu, No. ix., then, had a scheme 8.8.8.8 || 2. 

No. xvi. is of vital importance for my theory of the scheme, because here only 
we can compare the treatment of one theme by Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid. 
Catullus has adapted for a personal purpose a poem by Callimachus on the Door. 
His Ixvii, is one of the expressa carmina Battiadae (Ixv. 16) hardly less than Ixvi. and 
Ixviii (b); and like this poem of the ‘Roman Callimachus,’ Propertius, it has 48 
verses. It begins with a speech of eight lines by Catullus, and ends with a speech 
of sixteen lines by the Door, into which have been thrust ww. 33, 34, by many seen 
to be alien to that context. [I can only now indicate my belief that ww. 33, 34 belong 
after w. 18, and that to the Door’s question (17) : 


qui possum? nemo quaerit nec scire laborat, 
Catullus answered : 
nos uolumus: nobis dicere ne dubita ; 


flauos quem molli percurrit flumine Mella, 
Brixia Veronae mater amata meae. 


ie. ‘If I am a son of Verona, I am a grandson of Brixia, and can be trusted to be 
both faithful and interested.’ This solution involves, of course, the inference that 
the Door of Caecilius is not at Verona, but at Brixia; but such an inference is 
natural enough from wz. 31, 32 alone.] Catullus’ poem then had 6x8 verses, like 
our own, and began with eight and ended with sixteen. Now let us turn to Ovid's 
treatment of the theme in Amores I. vi. He uses a vefvain—tempova noctis ewnt: excute 
poste sevam. It occurs at wm, 24, 32, 40, 48, 56. There are, then, stanzas of eight lines 
each extending from w. 17 to u. 56. In front of these stanzas are sixteen lines, or one 
double stanza. After . 56 the MSS. give us, not sixteen, but eighteen lines. How- 
ever, the first of these couplets (ww. 57, 58) destroys the conclusive effect of the refrain 
in w. 56 by continuing the thought, and in inelegant words. 


tempora noctis eunt: excute poste seram. 
aut ego iam ferroque ignique paratior ipse, 
quem face sustineo, tecta superba petam. 


It is not to be wondered at that on other grounds this couplet has been attacked ; it 
is a very bad one. I infer from the otherwise balanced construction of the elegy that 
this is a spurious couplet ; and that Ovid here used a scheme S48: 8, 8, 8, 8, 8: S438. 
With this preface I turn to Cynthia xvi., which is likely to be nearer than either Ovid 
or Catullus to a Callimachean model. Like Catullus, it has 48 verses; like Ovid, it 
begins with 16, before the incantation proper is introduced. There is no refrain, as 
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in Ovid; and yet, if ww. 17-24 and ww. 27-34 were two stanzas of eight lines each, w. 34 
(at mea nocturno uerba cadunt Zephyvo) would have something of that effect as following 
u. 24 (frigidaque Eoo me dolet aura gelu), Between these eights, however, the MSS. 


give uu. 25, 26: 
tu sola humanos numquam miserata doloris 


respondes tacitis mutua cardinibus. 
That is, they give 8+8:10:8 down to u. 34. At uw. 35, after eight lines addressed to 
the lady rather than to the door, we return to the immediate enemy. 
Sed tu sola, mei tu maxima causa doloris, 

uicta meis numquam, ianua, muneribus.... 
(How absurd was the old punctuation of w. 35 after mei! If the door was the only 
cause, maxima is bathos.) At “. 35 we have, not 16, but 14 verses left; sed tw (35) is 
answered by af tibi (41); but the groups are only 6+8. Is the theory of a scheme to 
break down? Or are uu. 25, 26 to be transposed to follow wu. 36? 


35 sed ¢w sola, mei tu maxima causa doloris, 


36 uicta mets numquam, ianua, muneribus, 
25 tu sola, humanos numquam miserata dolons, 
26 respondes tacitis mutwa cardimbus ! 


If this transposition commends itself on familiar grounds of criticism (and surely no 
omission could be more easily forgiven to a scribe’s eye than that of the second of the 
two couplets after the first—it will have been inserted where we find it from the 
bottom of the page), I may infer a scheme of eights throughout our elegy. They will 
run, from 17-48, thus: 17-24; 27-34; 35, 36, 25, 26, 37-403; 41-48. 

But there is still a slight flaw in our order in the region between w. 6 and u. 14. 
The Oxford editor makes wu. 11, 12, a parenthesis in brackets; Baehrens transposes 
9, 10 to follow 12. The problem is to account for has inter, the MSS. reading in w. 13, 
which has no antecedent in ww. 11 and 12. Scaliger tried to account for the has by 
reading has inter grawius c. d. quevelas. But no querelae are in question yet; semper 
amantis fletus (47, 48) are contrasted with dominae uwitia (47), the subject of the preface 
hitherto. Baehrens, then, by his transposition, would make dominae noctes (g) the ante- 
cedent of has inter; and this is better, yet not satisfactory. For mec tamen tlla suae 
veuocatuy parceve famae (11) answers nec possum defendere (g) (‘I cannot defend her, and 
she makes no attempt to save herself’); and veuocatuy is more pointed, if it follows the 
invocations of the cayvmina of u. 10. We are forced yet further back for the true ante- 
cedent of has intey ; and I will give wu. 5-14 as I read them. 


5 nunc ego, nocturnis potorum saucia rixis, 


6 pulsata indignis saepe queror manibus; 

g nec possum infamis dominae defendere noctes, 
IO nobilis obscenis tradita carminibus. 
1z Nec tamen illa suae reuocatur parcere famae, 
12 turpior at saecli uiuere luxuria ; 

7 et mihi non desunt turpes pendere corollae 

8 semper et exclusis signa iacere faces. 


13 has inter grauibus cogor deflere querelis.... 


The Door is between the garlands above and the torches below. e¢ mihi non 
desunt picks up nec illa veuocatuy and turpes turpior. I prefer to read at for et in u, 12, 
and to understand there the sense of fergit out of veuocatuy ; for I see no point in 
asking the domina to be purioy saecli luxuria, as Fonteine and others since have read, 
but great point in the line as I take it. 

The preface of sixteen verses is thus resolved into its component eights; and the 
scheme of the whole, I should claim, greatly adds to the force and effect of the elegy. 
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But I have still to rescue w. 38, upon which so many emendations have been 
squandered : 
te non ulla meae laesit petulantia linguae 
38 quae solet irato dicere tota loco, 
ut me tam longa raucum patiare querela 
sollicitas triuio peruigilare moras. 


After years of doubt I have come by degrees to a definite conclusion. First, 
guae has for antecedent, not petulantia, as some have thought, but limguae. ‘There is 
no ground, prima facie, for doubting the words quae. solet diceve as dependent upon 
linguae. Second, tota cannot stand in any relation with these words, and therefore 
cannot be sound. The fifteenth-century scribes can only offer weyba as a variant, with 
turba possibly derived from this. Neither alternative helps us, if the first point is 
sound. Third, zvato loco is an impossible phrase, ingrvato loco so frigid as to be 
inacceptable in so rhetorical a poem. ivato is defended by the reference to this 
elegy in III. xxv. 9, 10: limina iam nostris ualeant lacrimantia uerbis (=our verse 13), 
nec tamen irata tanua fracta manu. loco thus comes under suspicion, and the only 
obvious and easy emendation is ioco (Heinsius). Fourth, does the context demand 
anything of the word lost in tofa? I submit that the consecutive ut of u. 39 is sorely 
in need of something to introduce it. The letters of tofa then suggest tata, with the 
common confusion of 0 and a to account for the corruption. I find that Hailer has 
anticipated me in proposing tanta, but do not know whether he made sense of the 
passage. This can only be done by putting a question mark at movas (40), and 
punctuating thus: 

te non ulla meae laesit petulantia linguae ; 
quae solet irato dicere tanta ioco, 

ut me tam longa raucum patiare querela 
sollicitas triuio peruigilare moras ? 


For tanta (uerba) cf. Plaut. Poen. 273, and also our xv. 12: tmiusto multa locuta salo. 
For the general sense cf. our xviii, 13-16: quamuis multa tibt doloy hic meus aspera 
debet, non ita saeua tamen uenerit iva mea, ut tibi sim merito semper furor . . . 

No. iv. happens to have the same number of verses as No. xvii., which was 
readily seen to have the scheme 4.6.4 ||4.6.4. Here also we begin very clearly 4.6.4, 
for though there is an e¢ in w. 15, uw. 15, 16 do not carry on the thought from 
uu, 11-14, but rather hark back to the theme of uw. 1-4: wu. 17-22 are as clearly 
a group of six as are ww. 5-10. The last six verses involve us in several difficulties. 
But first as to the scheme. As the MSS. give the elegy, the verses are grouped 
thus: 4.6.4||2.6.6. If there was balance as in the fifteen elegies considered, or, if 
you will, as in the ten which need no consideration, then one couplet from the last 
group (23-28) must be transposed to precede or follow uu, 15, 16, and restore 4,6.4 to 
the second half of the elegy. And we have no choice; but must take, if any, 
uu. 25, 26, which, like uu. 15, 16, hark back to the theme of wu. 1-4, which decidedly 
interrupt the devotions of Cynthia (23, 24) and of Propertius (27), and which have 
provided even in recent editions so absurd a contradiction in vapto amove praecipue nostrt 
(26, 27) of uu. 15 and 16 above. The passage from w, 11 to w. 16 would then run: 


haec sed forma mei pars est extrema furoris ; 
sunt maiora, quibus, Basse, perire iuuat : 
ingenuus color et multis decus artibus, et quae 


14 gaudia sub tacita dicere ueste libet. 
25 Non ullo grauius temptatur Cynthia damno 
26 quam sibi cum rapto cessat amore decus ; 


15 quo magis ef nostros contendis soluere amores, 
hoc magis accepta fallit uterque fide. 
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The loss of uw. 25, 26 at that point might be due to the repetition of decus. The 
et of u. 15 would now link kindred couplets. The stanza begins the second half of 
the elegy by a return to the first subject. There would now remain wu, 23, 24, 27, 
28 for the last quatrain. The MSS. give: 


23 nullas illa suis contemnet fletibus aras 


24 et quicumque sacer qualis ubique lapis. 
27 praecipue nostri maneat sic semper adoro, 
28 nec quicquam ex illa quod querar inueniam. 


Cynthia will pray for Propertius, and curse Bassus, before every altar or sacred 
stone. In such a context we perceive at once that w. 27 must be punctuated after 
maneat. sic semper adovo: the lover has his devotions too; and his prayer is praecipue 
nostyi maneat ! Let her continue to view Bassus as inacceptable henceforth (cf. 19), 
and other men as Propertius views the other girls (cf. 1, 2). 

In «, 24 I agree with Housman in finding quvalis intolerable: he proposed quaeret. 
In view of Tibullus I. i. 11, 12: nam ueneror, seu stipes habet desertus im agris seu uetus 
in triuio flovida serta lapis, and of contemnet in our u. 23 (which shows that no rite will 
be too humble), I propose to read squalet (h. e., squal;), and, as a corollary, to accept 
Hoefft’s alteration of e¢ into nec. The passage would run: 


nullas illa suas contemnet fletibus aras 
nec quicumque sacer squalet ubique lapis. 
praecipue nostri maneat, sic semper adoro, 
nec quicquam ex illa quod querar inueniam. 


No. xv. begins unmistakably with stanzas of 8.6.8 down to u. 22. (Cynthia, 1-8; 
Calypso, 9-14; Hypsipyle, Evadne, Alphesiboea, in that order, 15-22. The 
Alphesiboea couplet was copied after Jaetitiae (14) because the scribe’s eye wandered 
down to fudicitiae at the end of the verse actually preceding it. There should be a 
semicolon after fratres.) But it is after u. 23 that the editors’ troubles have begun. 
Verses 25, 26 so seriously disturb the sense that others since Ribbeck have wished 
to make a new elegy commence at this point. I may therefore point out how the 
theory of the scheme, if established, would affect such a proposal. It would show 
that ww. 1-24 are not a complete elegy, for 8.6.8.2 would make no balanced arrange- 
ment of stanzas. It would show again that, as wv. 35-42 form an indivisible group . 
of 8, no reading of the preceding 10 verses will create a balance. In fact, the 
proposal to divide this elegy into two would never have been made or followed. 

But our unmistakable 8.6.8 (down to w. 22) have here remaining only 20 verses 
to balance them, of which the last 8 are an indivisible group, about Cynthia's eyes. 
And wu. 33, 34 must have ended the preceding stanza, since hos in u. 35 refers to ocellt 
in #. 33. Since uu. 25, 26 disturb the sense, let us omit them where they stand. Their 
removal creates a stanza of 8 (23, 24, 27-32). Housman has seen that if uw. 25, 26 
belong here at all, they must be placed to precede wu. 33 and 34; and that, if they 
must be joined, guam in 33 must be emended (with Madvig) to tam. But though 
uu. 25, 26 can precede wt. 33, 34 with this change, we are still left wondering what 
the words of Cynthia have been which she is bidden to silence. They are the same 
words which inspire the poet’s last injunction against blanditiae (42); but they are not 
here. And the theory of the scheme would solve our problem if pressed to its 
logical conclusion. It would say—here is an elegy in two main portions; the one 
has 8+6+8 verses, the other can only now be arranged as 8+ 4+8. But the stanza 
of 4 must have had 6 verses once. And our critical faculties have told us already 
that something which must have once appeared in our text is not here. I infer 
a lacuna of two verses, The passage ran (23-34) : 
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Quarum nulla tuos potuit conuertere mores, 
tu quoque uti fieres nobilis historia, 
audax, a, nimium, nostro dolitura periclo, 
si quid forte tibi durius inciderit. (8) 
multa prius; uasto labentur flumina ponto, 
annus et inuersas duxerit ante uices, 
quam tua sub nostro mutetur pectore cura: 
sis quodcumque uoles, non aliena tamen. — 


desine iam reuocare tuis periuria uerbis, 

Cynthia, et oblitos parce mouere deos, (6) 
tam tibi ne uiles isti uideantur ocelli, 

per quos saepe mihi credita perfidia est. 


In No. viii. (a) the scheme would perform a similar service. The elegy begins 
with a clear stanza of 8; it ends with an equally clear stanza of 6 (21-26). We 
have already noted that viii. (b) has a different scheme, and is therefore rightly 
treated as a separate elegy. But between the groups of 8 and of 6 are, not 14, but 
12 verses only. And here is to be found once more a familiar cyux in the text. 
Verses 11-16 run (I have not punctuated them) : 


nec tibi Tyrrhena soluatur funis harena 
neue inimica meas eleuet aura preces 
atque ego non uideam talis subsidere uentos - 
cum tibi prouectas auferat unda ratis 
(15) et me defixum uacua patiatur in ora 
crudelem infesta saepe uocare manu. 


There is no subject for patiatuy in u. 15; but it should be Cynthia’s heart or 
herself. But note that, whether you transpose, with Scaliger, so that awva may be 
the subject, or read wt, so that wnda be the subject (and neither sense is satisfying), 
you produce a stanza of 8 from w.g to u. 16; and the poem is then grouped as 
8+8+4+6. Admit the scheme as aid, and it tells you with certainty that a couplet 
has been lost before u. 15. The second stanza should be of 6 verses, like wu. 21-26 ; the 
atque (13) suitably reinforces the last of the poet’s prayers, which end at vatis! Then 
followed a stanza of 8, corresponding to ww. 1-8 ; the first of its couplets is lost, the 
second was linked to it by the e¢ of u. 15. Scheme: 8.6 | 8.6. 


I have covered in this survey all the elegies of the Cynthia except Nos. 2, 3, 20, 
and 22. What I have to say about three of these would introduce too late in this 
paper a factor which I discussed at length in C.Q. for April, 1918—the pagination of 
the uncial MS. which lies behind our archetype. Also it may be well not to 
anticipate too many details of my edition of the text, upon which I am now again 
continuously at work. I shall be greatly obliged to any scholar who will work out 
with a text before him the schemes and patterns which I have indicated, but not 
elaborated, here, and will inform me of any negative criticism of my results which 
study suggests. 

O. L. Ricumonp. 
EDINBURGH. 


TWO NOTES ON HERODOTVS. 


I. "Aprapévys .. . Kal Tas xWpas ohéwy petpHras Kara Tapardyyas . . . Kata 61) TOUTOUS 
petpnoas pdpous erage ExdoTowt, of Kata XopHV SvareA€ovar ExovTes Ek TOUTOY TOU Xpdvov 
aici ru Kat és éue ws éerdyOnoay && ’Aptadpeveos - érdxOnoav 8¢ cxeddv Kara TavTE To Kat 
mporepov eixov.— VI. 42. 

Ir is not, in general, permissible to alter a text to suit historical or geographical 
fact, unless there is something in the language itself which also demands a change: a 
principle which justifies, for example, the insertion of a negative in Thuc. Vili. 108, 2 
and the obelizing of vedrepos in Ar, Const. Ath. 24.3. But there are also cases in 
which the error is certain and the author most unlikely to have committed it; if both 
these conditions are present, we may suspect the text. It is generally agreed that 
these last two conditions are present in this passage of Herodotus; but it has not 
been noticed (I believe) that the first is present also, Blakesley indeed accepted the 
text at its face value, and considered it a triumphant proof that the boasts of Athens 
about freeing the Greeks of Asia from the barbarian were all false—a fact that seems 
to have escaped her contemporary critics; and others have toyed with this explana- 
tion. But if the direct statement of Thucydides (VIII. 5. 5) and the terms of the 
treaty between Persia and Sparta (VIII. 18) are not sufficient to refute it, consider 
these two facts: (i.) Erythrae had an Athenian garrison, from about 460, and the 
Athenian commander had some control even over her internal affairs; she could not 
restore exiles hostile to Athens: did she pay tribute to Persia? (ii.) In the quarrel 
between Miletus and Samos in 441, it is Miletus, the city on the mainland, that 
appeals to Athens; and Pissuthnes and the Samian oligarchs prepare to march 
against her. Why, if the Persians were strong enough to exact tribute? Macan 
argues that many new cities became tributary to Athens for the first time after 
Eurymedon, and many were lost again and became tributary to Persia after the 
Egyptian disaster. But neither of these changes affected Ionia; and if they had, it 
would make Herodotus’ statement even more untrue, for he asserts that there was 
no change. Macan also adduces Thuc. I. 138. 5, the gift by Xerxes to Themistocles 
of Magnesia, Myus, and Lampsacus. But note that it was only in Magnesia that he 
lived; there was his monument; and thence only came any revenue to him. The 
bonds of the Delian League were not all of them very tightly drawn: Themistocles 
was able to pass through Ephesus on his way to Persia; Anaxagoras could retire to 
Lampsacus when driven from Athens; but the cities of Asia Minor did not pay 
tribute to the King. 

Of this Herodotus, Ionian, contemporary, much-travelled, must have been 
aware. How and Wells think he is referring to the time of his childhood, circ. 
480 B.c.—‘ just as a Bengalee might now write “ the rule of the John Company lasted 
down to my time,”’ without noticing that their example contradicts their explana- 
tion, for they use not the present tense, like Herodotus, but the past (just as Herodotus 
could do on other occasions, IV. 124, V. 45. 2, 89. 3). Besides what would there be 
remarkable in a systam of taxation which lasted from 493 to 480? 

There is then something wrong with the text, and fortunately there is that in 
the language which suggests the error and supplies as well the first condition of 
emendation. At the end of the passage here quoted we are told that they were 
assessed in practically the same manner as they had been before. Wherein, then, lay 
the achievement of Artaphernes? We read that he used a novel method of assess- 
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ment, xara rapacdyyas; then that it was only the old system over again.! But read 
era Onoav yap <kat im’ ’AOnvalov> oxéSov xara rabrad To Kal ™potepov ecxov, and you 
have an intelligible sentence. If the Athenians took over in Ionia the system of 
Artaphernes,? that was something worth recording, something that the satrap could 
be proud of, as of the pacification of the cities. It has been suggested before that 
Herodotus was referring to the tribute to Athens, but the text as it stands will not 
support this, and my argument is that the language of the text itself demands some 
change, 

Il. Aiywnréwv 8 of raxeés eravarrdvros ot Tod Sijpov dpa Nixodpsuw erexparnoay, 
Kal éreité opeas xerpwodpevor eEfyov drodéovres+ dad tovrov 88 Ka} dyos oe éyévero, Td 
exPicarbas od ofol re éyévovro erp xavepevor, GAN EfOnoav éxmerdvres mpdrepov x TS 
virov 7} ot treov yevéerOau Thy Oéov,—VI. gi. 

Everyone, so far as I know, supposes this to be a reference to the evacuation of 
Aegina by Athens in 431 B.c. But I find it difficult to believe that Herodotus could 
have referred to so notorious and recent an event so vaguely, without even tz’ 
"AGnvaiwv or xpsvw borepov. Nor does Thucydides in his narrative of the expulsion 
Say anything about an dyos, an excuse that the Athenians would gladly have made 
use of, then and earlier. The subject of éxecdvres must be not the Aeginetans in 
general, but of zaxées (who are also ogu in dyos ou eyévero and below), and the refer- 
ence will be to some now forgotten revolution in Aegina in which the nobles, like the 
Alcmaeonidae in Athens, were expelled. This might, of course, have happened when 
Athens conquered the island in 458, but even so I should have expected 7’ ’A@nvaiwv 
after éxmeodvres (the more especially as this dyos was incurred during the early 
struggle with Athens). 

I hope no one will suggest that, if I must correct Herodotus, I should leave the 
first of these passages as it stands and insert $7’ ’"A@nvaiwv in the second. 

A. W. Gomme. 


GLAsGow. 


* Busolt and others translate ‘The Ionians for xara radrd. 
paid as much as they did before,’ though assessed 2 We may compare perhaps Plut. Arist. 24, 
after a different method; but this is not what mpocéragay atte xdpay re Kal rods mpooddous 
Herodotus says; we should want at least rocadra emirkewdmevoy dploa, KTr. 


POLYBIVS AND A LITERARY COMMONPLACE. 


THis paper is a contribution to the question of how far Polybius fulfilled that 
part of an historian’s duty which consists of acquiring information; it gives an 
instance, small in itself no doubt, where he definitely neglected to obtain good 
information which lay to his hand, and preferred to repeat a commonplace untruth of 
the literary hacks. 

Polybius V. 84 (battle of Raphia): Ptolemy’s African elephants were defeated 
by Antiochus’ Indian elephants: rijv yap éopiv Kat dwviv od pévovow (the Africans), 
GANG Katarerdnypévor 75 péyeOos Kal Thy divapiv, ds y’ €yot Soxei, hetyovow edOéws ef 
aroorjparos Tovs "Ivdixods éépavras + 6 kat tére cvveBy yevéoOox. J am not considering 
why the African elephants were defeated (they were heavily outnumbered), or how 
Polybius knew that they were in the habit of running away from Indians when the 
two species had never before (or I believe since) met in battle; all I want to notice 
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here is the statement that the Indian elephants were /argey. It is not a case of 
Polybius merely copying out his authority for Raphia; he appropriates the statement 
to himself—dés y’ éuol Soxet—and repeats it even more vigorously in another place: 
Livy 37, 39, 13 (battle of Magnesia), the Romans put their sixteen elephants in 
reserve ; for, besides that Antiochus had fifty-four, ‘ne pari quidem numero Indicis 
Africi resistunt, siue quia magnitudine (longe enim illi praestant) siue robore 
animorum uincuntur.’ Regard for my own species forbids me to enumerate the 
modern writers who have repeated Polybius’ error as though it were a fact. It is not 
in dispute that the African elephant is often the larger of the two; and cases are 
recorded of the African being nearly a foot taller at the shoulder than the tallest 
known Indian. 

First, is there any chance of Polybius’ statement being true? That is, were the 
Ptolemies’ elephants either some smaller species now extinct or immature animals? 
Both suggestions have been made. 

(1) No trace of such a smaller species in East Africa has been found, for I think 
we may neglect the distant and somewhat enigmatical pigmy elephant of the Congo. 
But we have now, in fact, exact evidence about the Ptolemies’ elephants. Ptolemy 
eds véos Avdvvcos gave to the temple at Didyma 34 tusks, weighing 24 talents 
20 minas.! Wiegand, using the Ptolemaic talent, makes the total 482 kgs., and the 
average per tusk 14'4 kgs. (=31'7 lbs.). But, looking at the way the temple 
authorities at Delos regularly weighed their anathemata themselves, it is quite 
possible that the temple authorities at Didyma weighed the tusks themselves and 
recorded their own weighing. If they used the Attic talent, usual in Asia in 
Hellenistic times, of 26:16 kgs. (the old Milesian talent was far larger), the tusks 
would total 636°5 kgs., and would average 18:1 kgs. (=39°9 lbs.). The tusks then 
averaged per pair either over 63 lbs. or just under 80 lbs. Wiegand cites from 
a German work the average weight of African tusks now coming to market as 
9 kgs.—say 39 lbs. the pair ; and Messrs. Lewis and Peat, ivory merchants, Mincing 
Lane, of whom I enquired, kindly informed me that they could ‘more or less 
confirm’ this figure. (Exceptional tusks do not come into question.) Ptolemy’s 
tusks, then, were obviously a very fine average; and naturally he would not give 
away his best or exceptional tusks, seeing that they would be exhibited on occasion 
(Athen. 201 A). The African elephants of the Ptolemies were then, at the very 
least, as good as those known to-day. 

(2) Of course the elephants would be caught and trained young. The African 
elephants at Apia, in the Belgian Congo, which plough and draw waggons, are caught 
for training at about twelve to fourteen years (estimated).” But, assuming that a 
war elephant would have to be forty, there was more than enough time before 
Raphia in 217 for the animals used there to have matured, for the commencement of 
the Ptolemies’ elephant hunting can be dated early in Philadelphus’ reign. ‘The first 
of the long row of officials sent to the Troglodyte coast was Satyrus, as he was sent 
to explore. Ptolemy II. sent him ezi riv Siepetvnoy THs TOV CAepavtTwv Ojpas (already 
a known thing) xa! rs TpwyAodutixas (Strabo 769). He called the station he founded 
Philotera, after Ptolemy’s sister. Now after the marriage of Arsinoe II. in 276/5 her 
influence was so great that Satyrus could not have called his post after her sister or 
anyone but herself. Her marriage may even be earlier ; and, in any case, her influence 
may have antedated the marriage—probably, therefore, Satyrus’ mission was some 
years before 276. After Arsinoe’s death in 270 it cannot be, as Callimachus’ poem 
on Arsinoe’s death shows that Philotera predeceased her sister. Ptolemy IL, 
therefore, whom tradition represents as the real amateur of war elephants in the 


1 Th, Wiegand, Siebenter Bericht tiber die Ausgra- number), 
bungen in Milet und Didyma, 1911, p. 50 (no 2 The Times, July 12, 1924. 
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dynasty,’ began to hunt, and therefore to train, them by 276 at least, and possibly 
some years earlier. This is confirmed by the fact that somewhere between 269 and 
250 he threw enough African ivory on the Aegean market to break the monopoly 
previously enjoyed by Indian ivory and cause a tremendous slump in the price.? 

Polybius’ statement, then, being untrue, where does it come from ? 

The farthest back I have been able to trace it is a passage in Ctesias. Diodorus 
quotes the passage twice (2, 16, 4 and 2, 35, 4). The exactly parallel language 
shows a common source, which indeed extends (as comparison shows) to the 
generality of these two extracts about India; and 2, 16, being part of the Semi- 
ramis story, shows that that common source is Ctesias.? In 2, 16, 4 the Indian 
elephants rais tod cdparos pbpats Todd rpoéyovor Tov év 7 AcBin yevopévwv; but the 
other passage is fuller: not only rais pdpacs ra Onpia tadta word TpoeXet TOV KATE TIV 
AcBinv yevopévov, but they are also peyiorovs—i.e. larger than the Africans—and 
Ctesias gives the reason, viz. because India produces so much food. Ctesias then 
thought the African elephants lived where food was scarce—i.e. in the desert. This 
shows, if proof be needed, that he knew nothing about the African elephant, and 
naturally so, for his Persian informants would know nothing either. Ctesias is 
merely lying in his usual style for the honour, and glory of his Persian employers, 
who did own Indian elephants. The story is, as one would expect, repeated by 
Onesicritus (Strabo 705), and for the same reason: the Indian elephants are larger 
than the African xal éppwpeverrépovs (Ctesias’ popas). He knew nothing of African 
elephants either, but his hero Alexander owned Indians, Curtius 8, 9, I7 repeats 
the story, ultimately no doubt from Onesicritus, but through a medium which knew 
of the Ptolemies’ elephant training: ‘elephantorum maior est uis quam quos in 
Africa domitant, et uiribus magnitudo respondet’; and Pliny 8, 9 says: Indicum 
Africi pauent, nam et maior Indicis magnitudo est.’ Pliny’s source might go back 
to Polybius; but I believe there is no trace of Curtius knowing him. Strabo 705 
mentions that ‘others’ beside Onesicritus said the same. It was then a literary 
commonplace originating with Ctesias, and repeated by Onesicritus and who- knows 
what other fabulists; but no statement could well have a worse origin than 
those two. ; 

Polybius may have met it in a dozen places; he had read many writers who will 
never fall to our lot. But even if he could get no better information about Raphia 
itself, many a Roman officer could have told him the facts about the size of African 
elephants and the reason they were kept in reserve at Magnesia; probably a simple 
question to his friend Scipio would have sufficed. Instead, he has perpetuated a 
literary commonplace, untrue, and drawn ultimately from two of the least trust- 
worthy writers Greece ever produced. One is almost sorry one noticed the fact. 


W. W. Tarn. 


1 Diod. 3, 36, 3; Strabo 769, 770; App. 2 The relevant prices at Delos are; in 276, 
Prooim. 10; O.G.J. 54, 1. 12, where mp&ru for 8 dr. the mina; in 269, 8 dr, 2 ob. ; in 250, 
mp&ros is certain, That papyrological evidence 3dr. 3 ob. J.G. XI. ii. 163, 1.7; 203 A, 1. pe 
only begins later dues not of course invalidate 287 A, 1. 118. 
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‘TENAX PROPOSITI.’ 


I HAVE never read the two great stanzas of Odes III. 3 without a feeling that the 
above phrase was rather inadequate, according to what I suppose to be the accepted 
translation. I base the word ‘accepted’ on Forcellini, and Lewis and Short, who 
give the reference under the head of propositum, ‘ purpose,’ ‘ intention,’ ‘ resolution,’ 
‘design.’ But the capacity of sticking to some particular purpose is not a very noble 
quality, and if we take the phrase in the wider sense of general tenacity of purpose, 
I do not feel that we get the ‘iustus’ of the ode, though we may perhaps get 
a person who is likely to succeed in life. Taken in this way, ‘tenax propositi’ 
suggests (as much as anything) the portrait of Henry VIII., with his gross face and 
striding legs, dominating the English Church and the High Table of Trinity. I 
shall perhaps be told that the context shows the meaning. It may no doubt prevent 
the phrase from being misleading, but it does not make it worthy of its setting. I 
may add that in the other two places, where I know of its occurring, it has no very 
lofty meaning. In Ovid Met. X. 415, ‘propositi tenax’ is used to describe the 
persistent efforts of Myrrha’s nurse to find out what is the matter. In Quintilian 
XI. 1, 90, in a discourse on mild equivalents, we are told that the ‘ pertinax’ may be 
spoken of as ‘ ultra modum propositi tenax.’ 

The Horatian reference ought, I think, to be transferred to another set of 
examples, which Forcellini gives under the heading ‘refertur etiam ad institutum 
uiuendi,’ a way or course of life, ‘a profession, school, sect.’ For this he quotes 
Velleius II. 2, ‘uir uita innocentissimus, ingenio florentissimus, proposito sanctissi- 
mus,’ and (with other examples from Phaedrus, Seneca and Juvenal) the ‘graue 
propositum’ of Hippolytus, uu. X. 625. He might have added Quintilian XI. 1, 33, 
where the professed philosophers (‘philosophiam ex professo ostentantes’) are 
warned that people do not like fine oratory from them. Such rhetorical embellish- 
ments are ‘tali proposito diuersa.’ As to Forcellini’s renderings, ‘ school’ or ‘ sect’ 
is, I think, wrong. The ‘propositum’ is not identified with the body that holds it. 
‘Profession’ in the religious sense might suit the Quintilian passage. ‘ Way,’ or 
‘course of life,’ grasps one side of the meaning. The ‘ propositum’ may be good or 
bad, but in either case it is for life, or some side of life, not for single actions. 
But otherwise the rendering is inadequate. ‘The ‘propositum’ is always consciously 
adopted, and is a great deal more than the bundle of habits which may make 
up a course of life. In the case of the philosopher it implies the deliberate adoption 
of certain principles of life and the deliberate choice in each action of what is in 
accordance with those principles, If Horace is voicing the Stoics, as surely he 
is, 1 suggest that ‘true to his creed and rule of life’ would give the meaning better 
than any single word. The ‘propositum’ is a creed in so far as it is a body of con- 
victions, and a rule of life in so far as it must be expressed in a body of actions. 

Cicero does not perhaps use the single word in this sense, but he comes near it 
in De Off. 1. 112. After extolling ‘aequabilitas cum uniuersae uitae tum singularum 
actionum,’ he quotes the case of Cato: ‘Catoni cum incredibilem tribuisset natura 
grauitatem, eamque ipse perpetua constantia roborauisset, semperque in proposito?* 

1 Stephanus, s.v. mpoalpeois takes this ‘propo- ponere consilium’ it seems improbable. 
sito’ asanoun. I should like to think he was I am rather surprised that this passage is not 
right, and that propositwm and susceptum consilium, quoted by commentators on Horace III. 3, 1-8. 


are two separate attempts to give wpoalpesis, but There are some striking likenesses, though 
though Cicero does not elsewhere use ‘pro- ‘uultus tyranni’ is given a different turn, 
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susceptoque consilio permansisset, moriendum potius quam tyranni uultus aspiciendus 

fuit.” Here the ‘ propositum susceptumque consilium’ is evidently not a single 

intention, but the principles which governed Cato’s life, and is the equivalent of the 
propositum’ of the writers above quoted. 

I take it that of ‘propositum,’ in this sense as well as in the ordinary sense, 
mpoaipests is the Greek equivalent. In Epictetus, indeed, in passages which other- 
wise remind us of this ode, the rpoafpeo.s, which Zeus cannot conquer and of which 
ov Ayoris ob T’pavvos yiveras, seems to be the will which itself rpoa:petras. On the other 
hand, in Lucian De merc. cond. 4, we have philosophers described as érdc0u orrovdasorépav 
Tv Tpoaiperiy zpocihovro, where, as in Quintilian XI. 1, the word might be translated 
‘profession,’ and implies a course of life based on definite principles. 

F, H. Corson. 
\ 


CAMBRIDGE. 


GLEANINGS FROM GLOSSARIES AND SCHOLIA, 


I. LVCILIVS 1134-6. 


My hope (Class. Rev. 34, 105) of an edition of the quotations in the Liber Glossarum 
has at last been realized in Professor Mountford’s excellent Quotations from Classical 
Authors in Medieval Latin Glossaries (= Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XX1.), 
New York and London (Longmans, Green and Co.), 1925. 

For the Lucilius fragment (known to us only from this glossary) on the famous 
ball-player, 

Coeliu’ conlusor Galloni scurra trigonum 
tCum ludet solus ludet et eludet,t 


he provides a various reading of the last three words Judet ecce ludet. But this variant 
gives no help. Nor does Professor Housman’s (not very happy) conjecture (Class. 
Quart. I. 158) scius for solus. Surely, if so awkward a sentence as cum ludet sciu’ ludet 
et eludet had been the traditional reading, the archpriest of the emendator-sect would 
have been the first to alter it. Marx in his edition of Lucilius explains ludet et eludet 
as ‘solus pilam iaciet simul et iactam ab alio repellet sinistra.’ Does he not mean 
excipret sinistra ? 

My purpose in writing this note is to call attention to Donatus’ statement in the 
Terence-commentary (on Eun. 55) that eludere was a technical term for winning a 
game: ‘eludere proprie gladiatorum est cum uicerint . . . Eludere est finem ludo 
imponere.’ This sheds a ray of light. Is there not a contrast between conlusor and 
solus ludet? Mlle. Lenglen in a Doubles ‘cum ludit, sola (nam apparet ludere sola) 
ludit et uincit.’ Or, giving three facets to the verb Judo, we may say of this player 
‘conludit, sola ludit, et eludit’ (ie. wins the match). 

Professor Mountford hints that the gloss may come from a Virgil-scholium 
(of Donatus ?). 
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Il. TAMA ‘VARICOSE VEIN.’ 
The word is known only from Lucilius’ line (1195) : 
Inguen ne existat, papulae, tama, ne boa noxit, 


and I suppose those conjectural emendators, who thrive in our foggy climate and by 
the canals of Holland, will change it to twma, since it seems to mean a swollen vein 
or a swollen ankle. 

Festus’ epitome of Verrius Flaccus’ ‘ Dictionary of Republican Latin’ gave a 


definition of it, and Festus’ definition has been shortened by Paul the Deacon to this 
form: 


Tama dicitur cum labore uiae sanguis in crura descendit et tumorem facit. 


The Schedae Pomponii Laeti offer these words as the words of Festus. But this 
isa fraud. The Italian Humanist could not decipher Festus’ words and substituted 
those of Paulus. I have just found a clue to the actual sentence of Festus from a 
fragment of a Bavarian glossary, compiled in Charlemagne’s time. This compilation 
marks with the letter L the glosses taken from Abolita (and A bolita, we know, drew 
largely from Festus). In the TRA-section appears (marked with L) this item: 


Trama: tumor crure et duritia et indentione ruorum ex lassitudine, 


which is, I suppose : 
T.: tumor in crure et duritia et intentio neruorum ex lassitudine. 


Not that we may assume these to be the ‘ipsa uerba’ of Festus. Glossary- 
makers had no hesitation in recasting and simplifying an interpretation for their 
monastery-pupils. Still, they supply new evidence to the text. And they show how 
miserably defective our two MSS. of Abolita are. 


III. ON DONATVS’ TERENCE-COMMENTARY. 


Recently in this journal (XIX. 28) the worthlessness of the Donatus-lemmas 
was mentioned; and my reason for returning to this subject is partly a fuller 
recognition of the mischief they have made (even after Wessner’s small Teubner 
edition) for students of Terence. No statement that ‘Donatus approved such and 
such a reading’ should be accepted without consulting Wessner, If the reading 
is merely in the lemma, the statement should be dismissed. The example given in 
my previous article was (Eun. 1064 quod dicas mihi) : 


NIHIL EST QVOD DIcAs MIHI. Aut deest ‘non,’ ut sit non est quod dicas mihi, etc. 
The Bembinus has: 


Si te in platea offendero hac post umquam, quod dicas mihi 
‘ Alium quaerebam, iter hac habui’: periisti. 


And so, we may suppose, had Donatus’ MS. The unsuitable lemma is a later 
insertion from some Carolingian MS. of Terence. These MSS. have nihil est quod 
dicas mihi. 

All this ought to be common knowledge, but I now realize how the lack of it has 
vitiated nearly every recent discussion of the Ueberlieferungsgeschichte of Terence. 
The warning therefore must be repeated. 

But there is another danger for readers of the Commentary. The inconsistency 
of these adventitious lemmas with the scholium would occasion Carolingian inter- 
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polation. At Andy. 536 (where the Bembinus is not in evidence) the minuscule 
MSS. have: 
Ausculta paucis, et quid ego te uelim et tu quod quaeris scies. 


(To improve the metre editors delete the first e¢.) Our (miserably reduced) MSS. of 
the Commentary show merely: 


AvscvLTa Pavcis. Et ‘ paucis’ et ‘pauca’ legitur. 


But we get a fuller glimpse at what Donatus actually wrote when we read Priscian’s 
two notes (II. 281 and 320) on the construction of ausculto (Dat., Acc.). This was 
mentioned in my previous article, but I now wish to add the hint that Donatus may 
never have written a single word about the variant paucis. (He defended pauca.) 
Suppose a Carolingian monastery-teacher (praeceptoy or magistey) engaged in cutting 
down the Commentary to handy size. He finds in the monastery MS. of Terence at 
this line ausculta paucis, and makes this the lemma. He finds in Donatus’ scholium 
a defence of ausculta pauca. Would he not dispose of the whole thing by writing 
thus? (AvscvLTa pavcis. Et ‘ paucis’ et ‘ pauca’ legitur.) 

Not everyone, I admit, will answer ‘ Yes.’ For paucis (Abl.) is offered with 
verbs of hearing by the MSS. of Terence (for Plautus,' only with verbs of speaking) : 


Eun, 1067 prius audite paucis. 
Hec. 510 audi paucis. 


And the first ef in the phrase et paucis et pauca legituy weakens my theory. (So the 
great Latin Thesaurus’ reference to Ad. 806 need not have been questioned.) 
Here is a more convincing example: 


Phorm. 469 nequid . . . poteretur mali. 


So the Bembinus. The minuscule MSS. read fatevetuy. The Commentary (as we 
have it) is: 


PATERETVR MALI. Legitur et ‘ potiretur,’ quia potiri tov peowv fuit. Plautus 
‘hostium potitus est.’ 


What right have we to affirm that Donatus recognized the variant pateretur ? 
Again, let the fancy create a Carolingian epitomator of the Commentary. Would 
not his attempt to join the lemma (provided by his monastery’s text of Terence), 
PATERETVR, with Donatus’ scholium (on fotivi) necessitate some such connecting- 
phrase ? 

What, then, is an editor of Terence to do? A glance through the Commentary 
is enough to show the prevalence of this type of note: /egituy et, etc. Is there here 
any real evidence of a variance in Donatus’ day? (Cf. Arens’ Muenster- 
dissertation.) 

Take another example, Phoym. 82, where all our MSS. of Terence have: 


hanc amare coepit perdite. 


Here Arruntius Celsus attested (apparently) avdeve (for amare), as we learn from 
Charisius (213, 16 K.; or rather 276, 7 B., for we must all now use Barwick’s small 
Teubner text): 


Perdite pro ualde, ‘eam amare (leg. ardere ?) coepit perdite’; nam ita Arruntius 
Celsus et addit: ‘antiqui enim dicebant ardere pro amare.’ 


The monastery Terence here showed (a mere mistake) perditus. In the epitomized 
Commentary accordingly this hash is served up: 


Aul, 1; Capt. 53; Men. 252, 779; Pers. 599; Rud. 120, 650 ?, 1102; Trin. 4; Truc. 864. 
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AMARE COEPIT PERDITVs, Legitur et ‘perdite’ Et ‘amare perdite’ utpote 
puellulam et citharistriam. 


Who will go bail that Donatus did not write something like this? Ardeve pevdtte| 
amare perdite, utpote puellulam et citharistriam 

In the new Oxford Terence I do not dare to exclude wholly from the apparatus 
eviticus these doubtful Donatus-variants, but I add to them a query-sign to disable 
their evidence. And if their evidence goes, what remains of the evidence for the 
existence in Donatus’ time of a Terence-text (more or less) like the text of our 
minuscule MSS.? ‘Like the text of the Calliopian edition’ say the dissertation- 
writers, who forget that much in our minuscule text is of mere Carolingian origin. 

Finally, since an important article in Evanos (of 1912) may have escaped notice, 
let me add that there is not now any evidence that our extant (reduced and composite) 
form of the Commentary is pre-Carolingian. Wessner, in an unlucky moment, lent 
an ear to arguments based on scholia in the Bembinus. These arguments have been 
demolished by the great Latin scholar of Sweden, Professor Lofstedt (Evanos XII. 43). 
The saec. VI. in Wessner’s Preface (pp. xxxili, xxxvii, xlv, etc.) is at least two 
centuries too early. Our earliest MS. of the Commentary (I have not seen it yet) is 
ascribed to the eleventh century and the F leury scriptorium. Therefore the curious 
note on Andy. prol. 1, in secunda lectione apulit fuit, may mean merely that in a 
tenth (?)-century text of Terence (or of the Commentary) a corrector (‘second 
reader’) had written either dpulit (i.e. aspulit) or else attulit as his emendation of 


appulit, 


IV. DONATVS’ SCHOLIVM ON GEO. IV. 14. 


Professor Rand’s article in this journal some years ago (C.Q. X. 158 [1916], 
‘Is Donatus’ commentary on Virgil lost ?’) allows us to label by Donatus’ name at 
least the first half of the extant scholium (ed. Thilo, 1887) : 


Meropes aliaeque uolucres] Meropes rustici +barbarost appellant ... sunt 
autem uirides earum pennae, et uocantur apiastrae quia apes comedunt. 


I obelize barbavos because there is no other record of birds called by this name, 
except Probus’ scholium (Donatus’ source) on the line; 


Meropes dicuntur aues quas in Italia uocant barbaros, quarum uox quia multi- 
plex capit partitionem uocis, meropes appellantur Graece, etc. 


Professor H. J. Thomson has told us to look for Donatus-material in the Berne 
Scholia (Journ. Phil. XXXV. 257, ‘A new Supplement to the Berne Scholia of 
Virgil ’) and in the glosses culled from a similar collection of scholia. These glosses 
are a prominent part of the Liber Glossarum and come into it from the (full) 
Abstrusa Glossary. No gloss, so far as I know, conserves Donatus’ remarks on this 
line. But here is the Berne scholium (or rather patchwork of previous scholia) : 


Meropes] {Galbeolif, ut putat Tranquillus. Hae genitores suos recondunt iam 
senes et alere dicuntur, in similitudinem ripariae auis, quae in specu ripae 
nidificat, ut in libro X ostenditur. Meropes] Haec merops. Merops rex 
qui ob scelera ira deorum in auem sui nominis conuersus est. Meropes] 
Virides; et uocantur apiastrae qui<a> comedunt apes: Gaudentius dicit. 


I obelize galbeolt because this form is not found elsewhere. It looks, however, 
like a byform (or wrong form) of one of the two names of the golden oriole, galbus 
(galgulus was the other), just as two families of the MSS. of Martial offer as the title- 

H 
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heading of XIII. 68 galbuli, while the third shows correctly galbi. A common 
spelling of galbus was galuus, as in the bilingual gloss: 


Galuus (corrected from Galucis) : xAwpootpovOiov, 


And from galbus or galuus was derived the adjective for ‘yellow,’ galbinus 
(Fr. jaune). Suetonius’ Prata (his great encyclopaedic work) is presumably referred 
to, though we cannot be quite sure of in libvo X, since the word Plim may have 
dropped out. 

For Pliny in Bk. X (paragraph 99) of the Naturalis Historia says : 


Merops uocatur genitores suos reconditos pascens, pallido intus colore pinnarum, 
superne cyaneo, priore <parte> subrutilo: nidificat in specu sex pedum 
defossa altitudine. 


Here apparently is the fountain-head. Suetonius identified the mevops with 
another bird, the golden oriole, I suspect; though the golden oriole is quite unlike 
the bee-eater. Donatus—like Mr. Pott’s reporter—combined the information. 

Professor Wessner and Dr. Philipp have taught us that Isidore took material 
for his Etymologiae from Donatus’ commentary on Virgil. Straight from this scholium 
of Donatus comes Etym. XII. vii. 34: 


Meropes, eosdemque et tgaulost, qui parentes suos recondere atque alere 
dicuntur, 


I obelize gaulos because gaulus is known as the name of a tubby ship, but not as 
the name of a bird, and I conjecture the emendation galwos. But whether the 
corruption of galwos to gaulos was made by the scribe of Isidore’s Donatus exemplar, 
ot by Bishop Braulio the editor of Isidore’s encyclopaedic work, or by some later 
scribe, who knows and who cares? It is enough that we have another witness to 
the name of the bird identified with the meyops by Donatus (who borrowed the 
information from Suetonius). The gaulus attested by Isidore and the galbeolus 
attested by the Berne scholia must, each of them, contain a portion of the truth. 
And is not the whole truth that Donatus wrote galbus or galuus ? 

Now I hope that someone with more courage will say: The barbavos of Servius 
Danielis and of Probus on Georg. IV. 14 is a corruption of galbos. I myself do not 
dare to say that until we know more about these pre-Servian scholia. And we shall 
know more when the tardy French printers make the British Academy edition of the 
Liber Glossarum (or Glossarium Ansileubt) available to scholars. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


INTRARE SVB IVGVM. 


Tue following inscription was found at Neferis in North Africa :* 


stay 
crescent moon 
stay star 
SATVRNO AVG, SA 
CRV C. MEMMIVS 


PVDENS SACER 
DOS INTRAVIT 
SVB IVGV) L.A. 


three pomegranates. 


That is, Satuyno Augusto sacrum. Gaius Memmius Pudens sacerdos intrauit sub ugum 
libens animo. Intvauit sub iugum is peculiar to this text, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that the plain intrawit used in other inscriptions of priests of the African Saturnus is 
a shorter equivalent. Professor Schulten has suggested that some symbolical act 
indicating the assumption of priesthood is thereby indicated.2 We may go a little 
further. ; 

Probably the rite thus commemorated is one of those ceremonies of passing 
through a hole or divided object, such as a cleft tree, or between two posts which 
are common as a means of securing freedom from disease or from demoniac posses- 
sion, and are associated with initiation and vites de passage in general. Traces of this 
in Italy are perhaps to be found in the sovorium tigillum at Rome, by passing under 
which Horatius was thought to have been purified from the guilt of murdering his 
sister, in the return of the Roman army from the field under the archway known as 
the porta triumphalis, and in the Italian custom of sending conquered armies under the 
yoke (these last are passing from one status to another, as Warde Fowler explains, 
or possessed of malignant and hostile powers of which it is desirable to deprive them, 
as Sir James Frazer puts it).8 Confirmatory evidence as to the meaning of passing 
under the yoke has recently been adduced by Professor Halliday.* He has drawn 
attention to a similar Tartar practice of going between two javelins set beside two 


1 Pp, Gauckler, Bull. soc. antiqg. France, 1905, 
p. 215=C.I.L. VII. 24034= Dessau, Inscr. lat. 
sel. 9289. Mr. D. B, Harden suggests to me 
that the star at the top may be a solar disk. 

2 Arch, Anz., 1909, p. 206. For intrauit alone 
cf, inscriptions from Djebel-Djellud, C.7.L. VIII. 
24337 (surmounted by stars, crescent moon, and 
palms), 24344 (stars and crescent moon), 24341, 
24346, 24347 (all with similar symbols), and from 
the sanctuary on Mons Balcaranensis 24168, 
241€9. On 24346 there is added fro sal(ute) 
Au(gusti): any religious act might be performed 


with that intention, cf. J.H.S. XLV. 92. 

3 Cf. A. Van Gennep, Rites de Passage, p. 22; 
Roscher, Lew, II., p. 21;J.G. Frazer, G.B.? XI, 
p. 168 sqq., 193 sqq.; W. W. Fowler, Roman Essays 
and Interpretations, p. 708qq., 152. On the tigillum 
see H. J. Rose, Mnemosyne, N.S. LILI. (1925), 
P. 497 Sqq. 

4 Folklore, 1924, p. 93 8q., to which Dr. M. 
Cary kindly drew my attention, R. Wiinsch, 
Hessische Blatter fiir Volkskunde, VIII., p. 129, 
explained the custom of making soldiers pass 
under the yoke as symbolical of subjection. 
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fires, under strips of buckram tied to a cord bound to the tops of the javelins, This 
rite was used to purify the relatives of a man who had recently died, or those who 
had been near anyone killed by lightning; it was also employed to remove any 
noxious properties attaching to ambassadors from abroad and to the gifts which they 
brought. Here there can be no doubt of the significance of the spears and the 
horizontal bar above them. An alternative explanation, which seems less attractive, 
of intvave sub iugum would be that the god here given the name Saturnus is a Baal of 
primarily celestial character, and the iwgum a cosmic symbol: the stars and crescent 
moon accompanying the inscription may signify sky, the pomegranates earth.’ It 
should, however, be remembered that the Saturnus of Roman North Africa is more 
concerned with the fruits of the earth than with the sky,? though he is lord of the 
latter also, and that is hazardous to attach a special significance to symbols so com- 
monly given to him. 

In either case the priest makes a solemn entry under the yoke. This, as has 
been said, is probably a way of entering on the priesthood. Elsewhere we know of 
a ritual entry as a symbol of initiation, in the obscure custom called éuBarevew at 
Claros.* The reception of priesthood may well be regarded as a form of initiation: 
an inscription found in Africa proconsularis runs thus, Haos Augusto sacrum. L. Lepi- 
dius Primulus sacerdos hoc loco initiatus avam posuit, uotum soluit.6 Such initiations are 
common among primitive peoples ; thus a newly-made priest in the island of Nias 
must creep through a cleft in a tree.6 In classical antiquity most priesthoods did 
not, it seems, involve any solemn ordination or investiture : at Rome the vex, the chief 
fiamines, and the augures were admitted by inauguratio, but inauguratio means no more 
than a formal declaration of the deity’s satisfaction with the choice of person,’ and 
there is no indication that any rite was performed on the new priest involving 
a change of state, though the office was normally held for life. In Greece, on the 
other hand, there is evidence that the priests of certain cults were admitted by a form 
of initiation. At Cos the priestess of Dionysos and the priest of an unknown deity, 
at Amorgos the priestess of the Mother of the gods, at Chalcedon the priest of 


1 Such astral symbols are common in North 
Africa, as for instance on funerary monuments 
(J. Toutain, Revue des Ltudes anciennes, XIII., Ig1t, 
p. 165 sqq.). A. B. Cook regards the dokana of the 
Dioscuri and also the arch of Janus, the trium- 
phal arch, and the ftigillum sovorium as cosmic 
symbols (Zeus I., p. 766 sqq. ; II., p. 354 sqq.): 
on the whole’ the probabilities seem to be against 
this view. 


Paris III., p. 8088; E. H. Minns, J.H.S. XXXV., 
p. 58, n. 121), Picard, op. cit., p. 271, mentions 
other instances of a ritual entry or mode of 
entering. 

5 C.I.L. VIII, 16759. Gsell, Inscry. Algér. 
I. 1179 (Haos is known to us from this single 
inscription, Cumont, Pauly-Wissowa, VII., p. 
2363.59 regards him as anative Numidian deity). 
Cf. C.I.L. VIII. 15028, Sentius Citus sacerdos 


2 Cf. Wissowa in Roscher, Lex., IV. p. 442, 
1, 63 sqq., and Toutain’s discussion of the god’s 
character, Cultes paiens dans l’Empive romain, 
Premiéve Partie, I1I., p. 18 sqq. 

3 A. Merlin, Notes et Documents, IV., p. 24, 
connects our intvawit with a Punic text found in 
a sanctuary of Baal and Tanit near Siagu and 
recording its dedication (1. 4, ‘Entrérent ces 
dieux-la dans ces sanctuaires-l4 au mois de 
’ Mopha de I’année suivante’), and supposes that 
the priest’s entry was thought of as parallel to 
the god’s. This does not explain sub iugum. 

£ Cf. Ch, Picard, Zphése et Claros, p. 303 sqq. ; 
W. M. Ramsay, B.S.A. XVIIL., p. 46 sqq., finds 
the same conception in the temple of Men 
Askaenos at Antioch, but this is not certain. 
éuBaredw may have a nuance of another mean- 
ing, ‘enter into possession’ (Stephanus, Thes. ed. 


profesus est lib(enti) animo, 

6 Cf. Hubert Mauss, Mélanges d’Histoive des 
Religions, p. 131 sqq.; G. Landtman, The Origin oy 
Priesthood (Ekenaes, 1905), p. 123 sq, : for the 
Nias cf. G.B.° XI., p. 174. Absolute consistency 
is not to be expected in such matters; thus 
among the Lapps a baptismal rite is performed 
on would-be shamans, although their powers 
are often thought to be hereditary (W. Bonser, 
Folklore, 1924, p. 59 sq.), and the Lyngdoh, or 
sacrificers of the Khasi in Assam, sometimes 
commence their sacrificial career with a solemn 
sacrifice, like Greek elourjpa (Ph. Legrand, Dar,- 
Saglio, IV., p.939), Sometimes without any special 
ceremonial (P. F. Stegmiller, Mitt, anthrop. Ges., 
Wien, LIV., 1924, p. 213 sqq.). 

7 Cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus dey Rémer?, 
Pp. 490. 
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Asklepios, at Pergamon the priest of Dionysos Kathegemon were thus admitted :! we 
should probably add the priests of Zeus Panamaros at Panamara in Caria, and the 
sacred functionaries at Eleusis, of whom Lucian says é& otrep dowOnoav.? 

It may be noted that we find also in North Africa the belief that the priest is 
directly chosen by Saturnus for his service. This is a reasonable inference from 
a list of priests headed— 


sac|ERD. QVOS INPOSV][T 
njON. IVN, IPSE ASCENDIT.? 


Such a choice might be thought to be conveyed in a dream, as we may infer from the 
phrase sacerdos somnio factus.t So in Greece the choice of priests by lot was held to 
enable the deity concerned to select his minister.5 Further, we are expressly told 
that Artemis chose her priestess on Patmos, Zeus of Panamaros his priest, Asklepios(?) 
his on Cos, while a Vestal virgin is described as a diis electa, and the members of an 
association for the worship of Juppiter Dolichenus as quos elegit Iuppiter optimus maxt- 


mus Dolichenus stbi serutve,® 


Whether this African entry under the yoke was given any 


deeper significance under the Empire, so that intrawit sub iugum came to mean some- 
thing like a phrase in Apuleius, ministerit iugum subi woluntarium,” we cannot say. 


CLARE COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


1 Dittenberger, Syll®. ro1z. 20 (reAS) and 
Paton-Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, 29 (rederd): 
Syll8, 1047. 16 (réX\eorpa means ‘fee for this 
initiation’): Syll3, 1009. 21 (dvari@nu is used in 
this inscription as in rorr. 12 of the priest of an 
unknown deity) : Ov. gy. inscr. sel., 331, 20 (kaTe- 
orelaOn éri Ta lepa). 

2 Syll3, 900. 49 (uveraywyjoas Tov ieph) : Lucian, 
Lexiph. 10. Dittenberger’s explanation (Hermes, 
XVI., p. 175) of Pindar’s ’Ev@pomcpol as odes 
commemorating the installation of priests is very 
doubtful. For the belief in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt that the would-be magician should receive 
a kind of initiation cf. Th. Hopfner, Griechisch- 


A. D. Nocx. 


dgyptischer Offenbarungszauber, II., p. 14, § 28 sq. 

3 Gsell, Inscr. Alg., 1. 3018 (with his note on 
ascendit). 

4 Dessau 4445 (a dedication to Saturnus Bal- 
caranensis) : for primitive parallels cf. Landt- 
man, op. cit., p. 96sq. 

5 So I.G. XII. 3. 178 (Astypalnea) drodery dels 
brd Tas Oeob did Tod KAdpovu lepeds: cf. J. Martha, 
Les Sacerdoces athéniens, p. 30 sqq. 

6 Kaibel, Epigrammata graeca, 872. 2: H. 
Oppermann, #.G.V.V., XIX, 3, p. 54 sqq.: Paton- 


Hicks, 103: Dessau, 4935: Dessau, 4316 (at 
Rome), 
7 Met. XI. 15. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLVI. 3. 1925. 


P. Haupt, Philological and Linguistic Studies. Notes on The Historical Nucleus - 
of the Odyssey: Transposition, Assimilation, and Conformation; The Origin of 
Semitic Case-endings ; The Odyssey and The Gilgames Epic, etc. H. Collitz, Gothic 
Siponeis a Loan Word from Greek, Argues that siponjan and siponeis are to be 
identified with ovurovetv and ovprovos. E. Reiss, Studies in Superstition and Folklore. 
VII. Homer. Discusses the magic circle, ancestor worship, and the evils of 
childlessness, Calypso as a chthonic deity, Circe as a witch, the power of the dead, 
rites of initiation, the sanctity of the hearth, the Phaeacians, and the meaning of the 
words GéAyecv, kabdrrer a1, and ddppaxov. S, E. Bassett, The Laocoon Episode in Quintus 
Smyrnaeus. B. suggests that Q.’s main sources were Bacchylides and the Epitome 
of Apollodorus, while certain features in his narrative may have been derived from 
Sophocles. B.E. Perry, On Apuleius’ Metamorphoses II. 31 fo III. 20. P. seeks 
to show that, while the fight with the wine-skins was an integral portion of the 
original story, the episode of the Risws festival was an addition of Apuleius’ own. 
W. N. Bates, Notes on the Dating of the Homeric Poems. Recent archaeological 
discovery goes to date the sack of Mycenae at the end of the twelfth century s.c., and 
the Homeric poems must be earlier. The Cnossus tablets in ‘ Linear Script B’ are 
written in ‘Achaean’—that is, Homeric Greek. J. Elmore, Recto Vultu and Recta 


Facie in Juvenal. These phrases describe the abnormal strain and rigidity of fixed 
attention. 


BIOVA 4 GLOSS, 


C. W. Mendell, Vt Clauses. I. Deals with clauses (i.) in which the w# clause is 
the whole sentence; (ii.) in which it is injected into an otherwise complete sentence, 
H. L. Ebeling, The Persians of Timotheus. The plot of the poem was based upon 
the Aeschylean account of the battle of Salamis. J. E. Harry, The Helena of 
Euripides, A series of conjectural emendations: v, 122, efSov Hv for eiddunv; v. 125, 
ereiras for efras; v. 154, y’ rod’ ws for reroOds ; v. 292, yvworOn for cwOy ; v. 277, 
oxp’ iv for dxet; v. 297, oOev for éoriv; v. 302, épar(d) for apr’; v. 389, rats @ ds for 
ter Geis; v. 679, ti 8 for 748’, and ro 8’ for través’; v. 866, Bes pev for Oeopdv; v. 936, 
Kata pddoy’ iv for katerpdyn; v. 961, watav for 760w; v. 1374, 8) Tav jpmacev for 
dy7’ avipracev; UV. 1535, ois évav for eis ev Hv. In v. 1597 the traditional text is 
defended. Catharine Saunders, Cremation and Inhumation in the Aeneid. In his 
descriptions of burial rites Vergil, with his usual accuracy, thought of Trojans and 
Arcadians as practising cremation, and the South Etruscans and the bulk of the 
Latin allies inhumation. H. Collitz, Gothic Barusnjan. The first element of this 
word (which is used in 1 Timothy V. 4 to render ctoe@eiv) is a transliteration of 
the Greek Bapis, used in its post-classical sense of ‘ dignified’ or ‘ of importance.’ 


Classical Philology. XX. 4. 1925. 


G. L. Hendrickson, Verbal Injury, Magic, or EvoticComus ? HH. examines the use 
of occentave ostium by Plautus, and concludes that it means ‘ to serenade at the door,’ 
Greek kwyd(ew ert Ovpas. It has no magical significance. Q. Vetter, Quelques 
Remarques suv le Papyrus Mathématique No. 621 de la Michigan Collection. A discussion 
of the Egyptian method of division and treatment of factors. J. A. O. Larsen, 
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Representative Government in the Panhellenic Leagues. 1. deals with the constitution and 
powers of the Hellenic league of Philip, Alexander, and Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
Representation of cities and ethnic groups was apparently in proportion to size and 
strength. Despite the powers assigned to it and to its proédroi, it left to each local 
unit freedom and autonomy. J. O. Lofberg, The Date of the Athenian Ephebeia. 
L. produces evidence to show that the eg Peva described by Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens 42, 4-5, existed long before 335 B.c. O. J. Todd, The Authorship of the 
Moretum. T. considers that, apart from other considerations, the short quantity of 
the first syllable of abicit (line 96) proves that Virgil is not the author. P. Shorey, 
welcoming a new German monthly, Gnomon, deals in particular with Housman’s 
review in the Classical Review of Merrill’s Catullus (Teubner), which is reproduced in 
Gnomon, D. M. Robinson refers to the use of oBeXtioxor or iron spits as small change. 
F. E. Robbins would place a comma after Akos in Aristophanes’ Frogs 55, and 
translate, ‘ Just a little one—a Molon!? D.L. D. sees in the clumsy borrowings 
from Georgics II. a reason for not ascribing Catalepton XIV. to Virgil, P. Shorey 
would read aris for aitiv in Plato, Philebus 64A. 


Philologus. LXXXI. 1. 1925. 


F. Heinemann, Die Spiegeltheovie der Materie als Korvelat der Logos-Licht-Theorie 
bet Plotin. C. Wendel, Kustos-Wiederholungen in den A polloniosscholien. Draws attention 
to cases where words repeated in a marginal gloss from an earlier Scholium, to connect 
with it a supplement or correction, have wrongly crept into the text of the original 
Scholium. P. Corssen, Die vierte Ekloge Virgils, A detailed criticism of Norden’s 
view as put forward in his Die Geburt des Kindes. C. is particularly sceptical of 
Egyptian influences on Vergil, The poem is an answer to the sixteenth Epode 
of Horace, and V.’s ideas are Greco-Roman. The child must be child of either 
Antony or Octavian or Asinius Pollio, and the early identification with Saloninus, 
son of the last-named, is perhaps the most likely. But V.’s ambiguity is intentional. 
T. Schwierczina, Fronto und die Briefe Ciceros. A list of coincidences in expression 
and thought. J. Schnetz, Jovdanis beim Geographen von Ravenna. The latter inserted 
the excerpts himself with a certain freedom, and not always with acknowledgment. 
K. Rupprecht, Zwei Probleme der griechischen Syntax. Discusses (z) use of masculine 
forms where feminine might be expected. Quotes parallels from inscriptions. 
(2) Use of the neuter participle as an abstract. O, Stein, Zuy Datierung von 
Ptolemaios’ Geogvaphie. Indian inscriptions enable us to fix P.’s birth as about 
100 A.D. W. Bannier, Ein Papyrusfragment aus der Chronik des Hippolytus = Oxy. 
P. VI., No. 870, B. Warnecke, ’Avricxyvos des ephesischen Theaters. Vitruu. V. 6, 4 
makes it probable that this addition was for acoustic purposes, 


PAAKI. 2, 1925. 


W. Nestle, ’Arpayportivy. Discusses the reference in Thuc, II. 632 +. Asiaet 
guilty of an anachronism. W. Judeich, Die Zeit dev Friedensvede des Andokides. 
Dates the speech at the beginning of 392 B.c. F. Wilhelm, Zu Ovid. Ex Ponto t. no 
‘ Ovid even here shows himself product of the rhetorical school.’ Proofs of this and 
examples of O.’s borrowing in this poem from earlier poets. Gundel, Texthritische 
und exegetische Bemerkungen zu Manilius. (Badly mangled in printing.) Discusses a 
series of passages. C. Hosius, Die litevarische Stellung von Ausons Mosellied. Analysis 
of the conventional element in the three sections of poem—viz. (1) Description of 
Travel; (2) Encomium ; (3) Autobiography. R. Lehmann-Nitsche, Aus ethnologischen 
Sternbilderstudien. I. Die Jugula. Discusses this appellation for Orion’s Belt. It 
means a straight yoke. In Varr. de L.L. VII. 50 read infra quas for inter quas. 
O. Viedebantt, Forschungen zur altpeloponnesischen Geschichte. Examines the tradition 
regarding Pheidon of Argos, and discusses (in an excursus) the ‘so-called Second 
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Messenian War.’ T. Stettner, Cassiodovs Name. Produces fresh evidence that the 
name was Cassiodorus, not Cassiodorius. +R. Foerster, Zu den gviechischen Phystogno- 
mikern, A short account of new manuscript material. B. Warnecke, Ad histrionum 
vitas, Discusses certain improbabilities in the biographies of Greek actors. 


Philological Quarterly. IV. 43. 1925. 

H. Klingelhofer, De Livii Capite VII. 2. (1) A discussion of Livy’s method of 
digression. A digression is always linked to what precedes and to what follows by 
recurrent or anticipatory phrases. (2) A defence of the view that L. derives his 
information in this passage from the works of Varro. 


W iteos O80; 

W. A. Oldfather, A Fleury Text of Avianus in Vaticanus Reginensis 208. 
Contains a good account of the tradition of the text of Avianus, Cornelia C. Coulter, 
Boccacio’s Acquaintance with Homer. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XIV. 3, 4. 1925. 

A. Nehring continues his article on rérag tiutjvy and a pre-Greek h-suffix. 
He discusses a number of Greek proper nouns commencing with r.7-; e.g. Tirupos, 
Tirvppos, Tvrata, Turév, and connects them with Etruscan and the languages of Asia 
Minor. Similarly Térag, a child’s word, meaning ‘ Dada,’ is of Asiatic origin, and its 
-h suffix is Asiatic, not Indo-German. There follow reviews of the literature of 1922 
and 1923; Greek, by Paul Kretschmer; Latin Grammar, by A. Nehring; Latin 
Syntax, History of Language and Metric, by W. Kroll. G. Maresch writes on The 
Name of the Tyndaridae, which he connects with Etruscan tin- ‘ Zeus-Jupiter.’ The 
Tyndaridae were the sons of Zeus, and the later Adcxovpor is a Greek translation of 
their name. Paul Kretschmer writes on The Protindogerman Stratum, Protindogerman 
being the stage the language had reached when Greece was invaded by a pre-Greek, 
but Indo-German, race. We may connect it with the ‘ Indo-Germanoid’ languages 
like Lydian, Lycian, and Etruscan. The patronymic -day suffix seen in Tyndaridae 
(v. Maresch above) is connected with -tor in Numitor, etc. We note mréAus : Chaldean 
Tuspa-patari, Lycian Pttava, Urepin (Boghaz Kevi). The + has no parallel in 
Indo-German, the true Greek being réArs. . The -8s- (cos) suffix seen e.g. in various 
place-names—cf. Kvo(o)ods, Minassos—has come from the early non-Indo-Germanic 
peoples. 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. LIU. 3, 4...1945. 

W. Krause, Altindische und altnordische Kunstpoesie. A comparison of the style of 
Kalidasa’s dramas (civc. 500 a.D.) and the Scandinavian scalds (civc. 1000 A.D.). Both 
incline strongly to nominal, as opposed to verbal, forms of expression, and within the 
verb itself to periphrastic tenses. K. attributes this tendency to the lack of accent 
in the Indo-European finite verb. J. Scheftelowitz, Ein urindisches Liquidengesetz. 
‘J.-E, 1 in old Indian disappears before n, s: thereby u>z, s>s. A preceding short 
vowel (unless long by position) is lengthened’; e.g. pant ‘hand’ from *falm; vdnd 
‘music’: tAdw ; sthiind ‘post’: erddos, etc. But I.-E. al is differently treated, usually 
becoming #/, ul, and in some circumstances 77, W7. Initial v disappears before I.-E. 
al, av, but is always retained before J, 7. A ‘ popular’ pronunciation of 4, r asi, % is 
already at work in the Rigveda, but is only followed by some of the poets; if the 
following syllable contains « or v, each becomes 7. E. Lerch, Vossler’s Aufsatze 
zur Sprachphilosophie. Vossler examines the fundamental positions of comparative 
philology from the philosophic standpoint; he complains that the power of the human 
will is ignored. M. Lambertz, Italo-albanische Dialektstudien. A glossary. 
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Bre MYTH OF ER (PLATO, REPUBLIC, 616s). 


PLATO Rep. X. 616B. ézretd2) 5é Tois &v TO AEtwOVL ExdoTos ETA Tpépar 
yévowT0, avactavtas évteddev Seiv TH oyd0n TropeverOar, Kal adixveicbar TeTap- 
taious G0ev kafopdv advwbev 51a TavTtos Tod otpavod Kal ys 
TETaMEVvVOVY PHS EVO, Olov Kiova, padrtoTa TH iptdse Tpocdheph, 
NapmpoTtepov Sé Kai KaDapeTepor: els 6 adixécbat mpoeNOdvTes 
Hpepnoiav odov, Kal ideiv avToO. Kata pécov TO das ex TOD oipavod TA axpa 
avTod tTav Seopav teTapéva—eivat yap TODTO TO Pas GUYSETMOV 
TOv ovVpavod, olov Ta UTolwmpaTta TAY TPLAPwDY, OUTwW Taaav 
guvéxXov THY TEepthpopadv—éex Se THY Akpwv TeTapuévoyv ’AvayKns aTpak- 
Tov, etc. 

The passage occurs in a myth of the fate of the soul after death, which 
Plato in this dialogue puts into the mouth of Er, the son of Armenios, a Pam- 
phylian. Er has already described the return of the souls to the judgement- 
place (0 Xexwwv)* from the place of reward in Heaven or the place of punish- 
ment in Hell and their resting together while they recounted their experiences 
to each other. He here proceeds to tell how on the eighth day they all set 
out again from the judgement-place with him in their company and how he 
shared with them, in the place to which they came, that vision of the workings 
of the universe which it was given to them to behold before their rebirth in 
mortal bodies. It is with the light which formed a part of the vision that the 
present article proposes to deal. 

‘ They arrived on the fourth day,’ Plato says, ‘at a place* from which they 


1 Adam, Republic of Plato (1902), adopts zpos- 
gepés, the reading of the second hand in A. 

2 Tov AeuGva 614E and 7 AeywuSu 616B both 
refer to the same place as is described at 614c 
as rérov Twa Sarudviov and the place of judgement. 

3 The position of the souls in the universe 
when they see the light first, and their position 
again when at the end of a day’s journey they 
are xara pécov Td ps, are vexed questions. 
Adam locating them on the true surface of the 
earth when they first see the light (note on 
6168 11), then plunges them into subterranean 
regions at the very centre of the earth when 
they are said to be xara pécor 7d ods, His 


NOS, III. AND IV., VOL. XX. 


reasons for doing so are given in notes on 616B 13, 
621B 10, and App. VI. to Bk. X. But it is to be 
noted that the words xara péoov 7d PSs need not 
be pressed so as to make the souls come to the 
centre of the earth when they come to the centre 
of the light. ‘The middle of the light’ may 
mean the point at which the shaft of light pierces 
the surface of the earth, the centre of the universe 
(Stewart, Myths of Plato, pp. 152 and 167); or 
Plato’s words may, I think, be interpreted to 
mean simply that the souls enter the light and 
so are in the midst of it (cf. the interpretation 
of Sir T. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, p. 152). 
Neither need the fact that the souls shoot 


I 
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saw stretching from above! through all the heaven and the earth a straight 
light, like a pillar, which resembled the rainbow more than anything else, but 
was brighter and purer. After having gone forward a day’s journey they 
reached it, and there in the middle of the light saw stretching from heaven the 
extremities of its bands*—for this light is a band of heaven, holding all the 
revolving heaven together, like the undergirders of triremes—and they saw 
stretching from these extremities a spindle of Necessity,’ etc. 

In interpreting the passage I accept definitely, for the following reasons, 
the conclusion of Adam that the light has two parts, a straight and a circular. 

1. The words $s «06%, ofov xéova, seem conclusive for the straight part® 
(the comparison with the rainbow has relation not to shape but to brightness 
and colour). Again Adam is undoubtedly right in his interpretation of ova 
mavtos ToD ovpavod Kal yhs Terauévoy.4 There is no mention of the earth as a 
planet in the description of the planetary motions which follows our passage, 
and it is thus clear that there is no reason for supposing that Plato abandoned 
here the conception found in the Phaedo and Timaeus of a geocentric universe. 
The natural interpretation then of the words ‘stretching through all the 
heaven and earth’ is that the light runs diametrically through the spherical 
heaven and pierces its centre, the earth. This natural interpretation is 
supported by comparison of Plato’s words here with the passage in Timacus 
40B yhv && tpobdv pev hyuerépav, ihropévyv 86 wept Tov Sua TavTos TONOY 
TeTapévov expresses the manner in which 
the axis runs diametrically through the celestial sphere.© The similarity of 
wording in the two passages is noticeable, and it seems in the highest degree 
probable that in the passage in the Republic Plato meant the straight light to 
represent the axis of the celestial sphere. Among the ancient commentators 


Tetapévov, where dia wavros ... 


upwards to birth (6218) imply that they saw 
the vision of Ananke’s spindle from a subter- 
ranean region. dvw is explicable if it is assumed 
with Professor Stewart (0.¢., pp. III, 165, 168) 
that the souls were moving on the surface of the 
earth in the antipodal hemisphere. I think that 
Stewart and Heath are undoubtedly right in 
arguing against a subterranean position for the 
souls when they see the vision. I am not abso- 
lutely certain, however, that the souls remain 
always on the surface of the earth in the anti- 
podal hemisphere. If xara pwéoov 7d PGs simply 
means ‘in the light,’ it is conceivable that they 
advanced to celestial regions. 

1 It is possible to take dvwOev not with rera- 
névov but with ca@opav (see Adam, note ad loc.)— 
i.e. ‘they saw from above stretching through all 
the heaven and earth.’ This would make the 
point of view of the souls definitely celestial. 

2 Avdrod is ambiguous as Adam points out (note 
ad loc.),and may refer either to 4s or to ovpavov. 
I take the pronoun as referring to gs. The 
general sense of the passage is quite clear, as 
Adam points out: for the next sentence clearly 
shows that it is the heaven that is bound and 


that the light is a band thereof. But if avrod 
refers to ovpavod, the meaning may be that the 
heaven is bound by many chains, of which the 
light is one (should the prefix in ctvdecpov be 
pressed ?). 

3 The existence of a straight part of the light 
was denied by Boeckh (Kleine Schriften IIL., pp. 
297 sqq.) and by Martin (Mémoires de l Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres XXX., pp. 93 $qq.). 
Boeckh held that the souls from a place outside 
the universe saw in the distance a half-circle of 
the Milky Way, which because of their position 
appeared to them straight like a pillar; Martin 
that the souls saw above their heads a half- 
circle of the Milky Way, but thought that it was 
really a straight light like a pillar, accounting 
for the dip at each horizon as an effect of per- 
spective (!). But there is nothing in Plato’s 
words which would lead us to believe that the 
appearance was different from the reality, and 
both scholars find difficulty in dealing with di 
mavTos TOO odpavod Kal ys Terapévor. 

4 Note on 6168 IT. 

5 See Adam in the note cited above. 

6 Adam, note on 616c 14 sub fin. 
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Theon of Smyrna’ held this opinion; Proclus also in his commentary on the 
Republic® records it as having been the view of some of his predecessors, and 
in the confused notice which Suidas has under the heading terapévov has eb0d 
olov xiova occur the words, tives tov ad£ova tod Kdcpov. of Se xuduwdpdv Twa 
mupos aidepiov mepi tov afova. It is hardly necessary to say that Plato quad 
mathematician rightly conceived of the axis of the celestial sphere as an 
imaginary line and not as a material body whether of light stuff or any other 
stuff. But this is no real objection to his representing the axis otherwise in a 
passage which is not scientific exposition but myth, where he has a particular 
poetic and imaginative purpose in view.® 

2. The case for a circular part of the light is far more complicated. Plato 
says that the light is a band of heaven and holds together all the revolving 
heaven. These words, it is to be noted, do not im themselves imply a circular 
band. It might be held with good reason that the straight light running axis- 
wise from side to side of the sphere of the universe could have been regarded 
as performing the function of binding. A parallel could be found in Proclus 
(in Tim. IV. 282A), where the axis is described as cuvextixny Tod bdov Kdopov, 
and this might again be compared with the Pseudo-Aristotelian epi «écpov 
c. 2, where the poles are said to hold together the sphere (cuvéyovta thy 
odaipay). The case for the circular part of the light really turns upon the 
simile used by Plato, in which he compares the function of the light in binding 
together the heaven with the function performed by ‘the undergirders of 
triremes’ (tad brolépata TOY Tpinpwr). 

Unfortunately the evidence for the nature of irofemara of triremes is not 
as satisfactory as could be desired. It is established that they were ropes of 
some kind,* but their position upon the vessel and the function which they 
performed is still disputed. The most generally accepted view is that which 
is put forward by Mr. Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships® and by Adam in his notes on 
our passage of the Republic. They hold that the hypozomata of triremes were 
cables which ran round the hull of the vessel outside in a horizontal direction 
from stem to stern and back again, forming a complete girdle and serving to 
keep the timbers firmly knit together in heavy seas or under the shock of the 


enemy’s ram. 


1 P, 143 (Hiller). 

2 II., p. 199, 31 sqq. (Kroll). 

3 Dr. A. B. Cook also reminds me that a world 
axis which has breadth need not be surprising 
in a myth which is steeped in Pythagorean doc- 
trine, seeing that the Pythagoreans thought of 
lines as having breadth, just as they thought of 
points as having magnitude (Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy’, p. 290). 

4 Some of the ancients supposed that the 
brofdmara were wooden planks (Procl. in Remp. 
Comm. II., p. 200, 25 Kroll and scholium on 
this passage, p. 381; cf. scholium on Aristo- 
phanes, Knights 279, repeated under heading 
brofépara in Suidas). But it is proved that the 
brofijmara were ropes not planks by the fact 


This view has recently been questioned by Mr. Frank Brewster,° 


that they occur among the oxévyn xpeuaord, 
detachable parts, as opposed to the oxéun Evd\uwva, 
wooden gear, in inscriptions giving inventories of 
triremes and their gear belonging to the Peiraeus. 
See C. Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 41, note 100 and 
references given in his note 103 on p. 42. 

5 Pp. 41-42. The view of Adam and Torr is 
also maintained by Boeckh, Uvkunden iiber das 
Seewesen des Attischen Staates, pp. 133-138; Breu- 
sing, Die Nautik der Alten, pp. 170-184 ; Cartault, 
La Triéve Athénienne, p. 56; Graser, De Veterum 
Re Nauali, § 70. 

6 Harvard Studies in Classical Philology XXXIV., 
pp. 63 sqq.: ‘The Hypozomata of Ancient 
Ships.’ The suggestion had already been put 
forward by Warre, J.H.S. V., p. 216. 
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who puts forward arguments in favour of the theory that the taofema was a 
stout cable stretched down the middle of the ship inside from stem to stern 
and intended to keep up bow and stern and to prevent the ship from ‘ hogging.’ 
Such a rope truss is to be seen in pictures of Egyptian ships of 1250 B.c.; it 
runs down the middle of the ship upon a series of high supports or crutches, 
and at the stem and stern, which it is its function to keep up, it appears to be 
fastened to a set of smaller ropes which pass under the keel.1 Mr. Brewster’s 
view has very great attractions for anyone who is interested in the light of the 
Myth of Er; for the straight truss running amidships would correspond exactly 
with the straight light running axis-wise, and it would be possible to interpret 
the words elvas yap TodTo To fas civSecpov Tod ovpavod as indicating that the 
column of light by spanning the universe held it together. But there is one 
serious difficulty which Mr. Brewster does not face. If the rope truss of the 
kind he describes was used on Greek ships, could it ever have been called an 
undergirder (i 7 6 Sopa)? The name is quite inappropriate to it,” for in the 
pictures we have of it it occupies a position high up in the ship above the heads 
of the rowers. This seems the fatal objection to Mr. Brewster’s view, and for 
that reason it is preferable to retain the view of Torr and Adam, which is not 
open to the same objection,’ and ‘while admitting that the device described 
by Mr. Brewster might have been employed on Greek ships,‘ to hold that the 
itrotomara of triremes were not trusses of this kind but cables encircling the 
hull of the ship on the outside and running in the horizontal direction from 


stem to stern.® 


1 See Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships, 
Nos. 4 and 5. 

2 The fact that the pull was carried down to 
the keel by a device such as that of the smaller 
ropes passed under the keel at stem and stern in 
the Egyptian ships could hardly justify the name, 
I think. 

3 For the trofwuara, according to this view, 
are undergirders in the sense that they occupied 
a place on the lower part of the outside of the 
ship, under the walls of the ship where they 
projected, where the structure began to narrow 
downwards towards the keel. Cf. Graser, 0.c., 
§ 82. 

4 Mr. Torr, however, holds that this rope truss 
would have been unnecessary on Greek or Roman 
war-ships, ‘which had decking enough to hold 
the stem and stern together’ (0.c., p. 42). 

5 Space does not allow of the detailed con- 
sideration of the evidence on which the generally 
accepted view is based. It may be briefly indi- 
cated here: (i.) There is the bronze relief of the 
forepart of a trireme, of which Adam gives a 
photograph (0.¢., Vol. II., p. 443). Some scholars 
have, bowever, supposed that the horizontal 
bands encircling the prow of this ship and inter- 
preted by Adam as hypozomata are mere orna- 
ments. (ii.) The literary evidence is supplied 
by Athenaeus V. 37. 203E sqq., and by a com- 
parison of Vitruvius X. 15. 6 with Athenaeus 


Plate L., 


Mechanicus, p. 6. The Tecoapaxcyrjpys vats de- 
scribed in Athenaeus V. 203E had a length of 
280 cubits and a breadth of 38 cubits, and it took 
12 hypozomata of 600 cubits length each. It is 
significant that 2 x 280+ 38 is roughly equivalent 
to 600, and we have thus an indication that 
hypozomata encircled galleys from stem to stern. 
The battering-ram described in the Vitruvius 
passage was a long beam of timber tapering to a 
head or rostrum of hard iron. Lengthwise from 
the rostrum to the other extremity of the beam 
were stretched three ropes eight fingers thick ‘ita 
religati quemadmodum naues a puppi ad proram 
continentur,’ It is significant that Athenaeus 
Mechanicus in his description of the same ram 
sayS: vrofwvvurac dé ddos 6 Kplos Brows dxTadaxr- 
dos tpicl. For Mr. Brewster’s criticism of the 
usual interpretation of these passages see his 
article referred to above. 

The question of ‘frapping’—i.e. passing a 
cable vertically under the hull of a ship—has 
been considered in relation to the problem of the 
nature of jrofwpyara ; but it is rightly urged, e.g. 
by Adam, that while ‘ frapping’ was undoubtedly 
known to the ancients, (srofwyvivres in Acts 
XXVII. 17 probably refers to a device of this 
kind), it was a device employed in an emergency, 
while the srofwuara of triremes were part of the 
regular equipment of the vessels, Cf. the argu- 
ments adduced by Breusing, 0.¢., pp. 172 Sqq. 
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Since then the light is said to hold together the heavens in the manner of 
the undergirders of triremes and these, as has been shown, held the trireme 
together by forming a continuous girdle around its hull on the outside, the 
light must be regarded as encircling the heavens on the outside and holding 
the celestial sphere together in that way. Plato appears all the time to be 
speaking of one and the same light, but it seems inevitable to conclude, in 
spite of his lack of explicitness, that the light had at any rate two parts, 
a straight and acircular. With regard to the existence of a circular part to 
the light this conclusion is further supported by the fact that the light was 
interpreted by some of the ancients themselves as being the Milky Way,* and 
in thus assigning to the light both a straight part running axis-wise through 
the heavens and a circular part forming a periphery the two threads of the 
ancient tradition are united.” 


If then in the above rough diagram the circle ABDC may be regarded as 
representing the celestial sphere and the small circle E the earth, the dotted line, 
which both encircles the sphere and forms its diameter, will represent the 
light. ‘The ends of its bands’ (ta dxpa avdtod trav Secuev)—that is, the ends 
of its circular portion, of the band which embraces the circumference of the 
sphere—may be regarded as placed at A, the pole of the sphere which is 
visible to the souls in the hemisphere in which they are.* From this pole— 
that is, in Plato’s language, from the ends of the bands—is extended Necessity’s 
spindle, the shaft of which again, like the column of light, represents the axis 
of the universe. 

Adam, with whose account of the shape and position of the light I have 
shown my agreement, says in his note on 6168 14 (sub fin.): ‘I have found no 
parallel in ancient astronomical theories to this conception of a light stretching 
from pole to pole’ (i.e. the straight part of the light). ‘ The curved part of the 


1 Proclus, In Remp. Comm. II., p. 194, 19 sqq. 
(Kroll), gives it as the opinion of some of his 
predecessors that the light was meant to repre- 
sent the Milky Way or the circle of the Zodiac. 
One of these was Numenius of Apamea, see 
p. 130. It seems probable from a consideration 
of the Somnium Scipionis (Cic, de Rep. VI. 16) that 
Cicero or his authority interpreted Plato’s light 


as the Milky Way. 

2 See above for ancient opinions that the light 
represented the axis of the cosmos. 

3 Aliter Adam, for whom 7a dkpa Tav decudv 
come at the centre of the earth (note on 616c 17). 
But ‘the ends of its bands’ may be interpreted 
as the ends of the binding—that is, the circular— 
portion of the light, and so placed at the pole. 
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light is no doubt suggested by the Milky Way, which was regarded by the 
Pythagoreans as either identical with, or an emanation from, the circle of fire 
which, according to them, held the universe together.’* It will be my object 
in the present article to show that the clue to Plato’s picture of the light, with 
both its straight and its curved part, is to be found in Pythagorean doctrine, 
in so far as that doctrine combined the notion of fire at the centre of the 
universe with the notion of fire encircling and girdling the sphere of the 
universe. The myth of Er is full of ideas drawn from Orphic-Pythagorean 
sources, and the comparison of the light to the hypozomata of triremes 
suggests that at this particular point Plato had Pythagorean ideas in mind. 
For the comparison of the circular part of the light to hypozomata of triremes 
implies the comparison of the heavens or the universe to a ship, and this is 
known to have been a Pythagorean image. It seems probable that they used 
the word od«ds (merchant-ship) to denote the sphere of the heavens or the 
universe,? and they undoubtedly compared their central fire to the keel of a 
ship (rpéms).2 In seeking an explanation of the light in Pythagorean doctrine 
we shall then be further following the clue given in the words Ta trofopara 
TOV TpPLnpwV. 
With regard to the Pythagorean central fire the question that first occurs 
is this: ‘Is the doctrine of a central fire compatible with the doctrine of a 
geocentric universe, and were the two doctrines in fact combined in early 
Pythagoreanism ?’ Professor Burnet has clearly shown* that the early 
Pythagorean teachers, up to and including Philolaos himself, regarded the 
universe as geocentric, maintaining the doctrine of a spherical earth in 
equilibrium in the middle of the cosmos. ‘The system of the universe ascribed 
to the Pythagoreans by Aristotle,® in which the middle of the cosmos is 
occupied by the central fire and the earth becomes one of the planets and 
revolves with them and the antichthon around the central fire, was a later 
theory of the school. But while this conclusion of Professor Burnet may be 
accepted, it is nevertheless possible to show, I think, that the doctrine of the 
1 Cf. Zeller, Die Philosophie dey Griechen® 1., (cf. Diels, F.V.S.3, on [Philolaos] fr. 12). The 


Pp. 435, note 2, 

2 Philolaos], fr. 12 (Diels, F.V.S.3 32B 12), 
kal Ta pev Tas cpalpas cwuara wévre évTi, Ta EV 
Ta ohalpa wp <kal=> Udwp kal ya Kal dyjp, kal 6 rds 
cpatpas dA\Kds, wéumrov. The so-called fragments 
of Philolaos and the opinions attributed to him 
have, of course, to be used with great caution for 
evidence of early Pythagorean doctrine, But 
the word 6\xds may safely be said to be a trace 
of very ancient Pythagorean terminology. See 
Burnet, #.G.P.3, p. 293. He interprets cdpara 
in this passage as=regular solids and the fifth 
o@ua as the dodecahedron, which, being used 
for the construction of the whole universe (Plato, 
Tim. 55¢), is thus termed the ‘hull of the 
sphere.’ Gundermann, Rhein. Mus. N.F. LIX., 
p. 145, explains oduara as ‘ bodies’ in the sense 
of ‘ elements,' and the fifth element, which is the 
ship of the sphere, is identified by him with aié%jp 


significance of the term 6Axds is not affected by 
the difference of opinion about the exact inter- 
pretation of the passage. 

3 Aet. II. 4. 15 (F.V.S.% 324 17) (opinion attri- 
buted to Philolaos), 76 6¢ jryeuorvixov ev TH pmerat- 
TaTw mupl, drep Tpbrews Slknv mpovweBadeTO THs TOU 
mavrds <opaipas> 6 Snusoupyds Geds. Zeller5, p. 
416, note 1, ‘das tyeu“ouxdy stoisch und der 
Demiurg platonisch ist, aber die Vergleichung 
des Centralfeuers mit dem Kiel des Weltganzen 
doch urspriinglich scheint.’ 

4 E.G.P.8, p. 111 and pp. 297 sqq. 

5 De Cael, Il. 13. 293A 20 sqq., évavriws ol rept 
thy "Iradtav, Kadovpevor dé Ilv@aydperor \éyouow* 
éml pev yap Trot pécou rip eval pact, Thy dé yiv ev 
Tov dotpwv odoav, KUKA@ Pepouévnv mepl TO pécov 
vixta Te Kai hudpay moiy, etc. This system is 
ascribed to Philolaos in Aet. II. 7. 7 (Diels, 
F.V.S.3 32 16), 
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central fire itself was earlier; that the earliest generations of the Pythagorean 
school conceived of fire as existing at the heart of their central, spherical 
earth. It was only the separation of this fire from the earth and the conversion 
of the earth into a planet that was late. 

The grounds for holding this view are as follows : 

(x) Simplicius in his commentary on the passage from the De Caelo 
referred to above describes the Pythagorean central fire system in the same 
way as Aristotle) concluding with the words: «ai oitw meév avtos (i.e. 
Aristotle) ra tév IlvOayopetwv amedéEato. He then goes on: of 6€ yvnowwtepov 
avtav petacyovres Tip pev ev TO weow Aéyouar Tiv SnuLoupyexny Sdvap Ti éx 
pécou Tacav tiv yhv Cwoyovodcay Kal TO ameyuypévov aiTis avabddroveay. 
810 of ev Znvos ripyov avto Kadodaow, ws avTos év Tots [vOayoptKois iotopycer, 
oi 88 Avs duraxiy, ds év TovTous, of 5€ Ards Opdvov, as Grd faciv. aoTpov 
Se thy yhv edreyov ws spyavov Kal avTnv Xpdvov: Hnuepav yap éoTw avTy Kal 
vuxtov aitia> huépay pev yap roel TO Tpds TH HAL@ pépos KaTAadapTopéern, 
vieta S& Kata Tov KOVOV THS ywouevns am’ adThs oKias. avTixGova Sé THY 
cerjvnv éexdrovv of v0ayopevot @oTep Kal ‘ aidepiay yiv, etc. Simplicius then 
here states that the more genuine Pythagorean doctrine was that of a fire 
in the midst of the earth, endowing the earth with life and heat (é« pécov 
The 
earth in this doctrine was still called a star (doTpov), being regarded as an 
instrument of time, inasmuch as it created day when lighted up on the side 
facing the sun and night by the shadow thrown upon the side turned away 
from the sun. Now this doctrine is regarded by Zeller? as a late modification 
of the central fire system described by Aristotle in the De Caelo on the ground 
that the doctrine of the earth’s revolution on its axis is only found among the 
Pythagoreans of the fourth century. But it is not necessary to suppose that 
the earth in the system described by Simplicius rotated on its axis. Rather 
it is exactly like the central earth of Plato’s Timaeus which, while possessing 
no rotatory motion on its axis, yet is called ¢¥Aaxa Kal Snpsoupyov vuKTos Te 
kai i\épas,* because by remaining fast in its central position on the axis of the 
cosmos it creates night by casting its shadow on the side of it that is turned 
away from the sun. There is then evidence in this passage of Simplicius that 
some Pythagoreans at some period held the doctrine of a central fire hidden in 
the bowels of the earth and that the doctrine was considered a piece of genuine 
Pythagoreanism. Simplicius gives no indication of date but it has been shown 
above that the doctrine need not necessarily be late.’ It may quite well have 
been early. 


a \ n a \ % ? - apis! > / 
macav THY yhv Swoyovodcay Kal TO aTeipuypevoy avTis ava0dXrovear). 


1 Heiberg, pp. 511 sqq. 

2 Zeller®, I., pp. 420 sqq. 

3 This is pointed out by Sir T. Heath, Arts- 
tarchus of Samos, p, 250: ‘The earth in the 
system described by Simplicius is not in motion, 
but at rest. For Simplicius, so far from implying 
that the earth rotates, thinks it necessary to 
explain how the Pythagoreans to whom he 


refers could, notwithstanding the earth’s immo- 
bility, call it a ‘‘star,’’ and count it, exactly as 
Plato does, among the ‘‘ instruments of time.’’’ 

4 Plato, Tim. gocl. 

5 The doctrine that the moon is the antichthon, 
which is apparently ascribed to the same Pytha- 
goreans, looks a late one, But this need not 
necessarily show that the doctrine of the fire in 
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For (2) in favour of the view that the early Pythagoreans already conceived 
of fire as occupying the interior of the spherical, central earth there is the 
evidence of general probability. The existence of fire within the earth was 
a notion to which the action of volcanoes and the phenomenon of hot springs 
would readily give rise. Empedocles, well acquainted with Mount Etna and 
the volcanic phenomena of Sicily, held that there was fire inside of the crust of 
the earth,! and his view must have been held by many besides himself in Sicily 
and South Italy. There is moreover to be considered in this connexion the 
fact that Hestia, the hearth or hearth-fire, and Earth were already identified 
by the time of Sophocles and Euripides ;? and it may be considered at least 
probable that this identification, whoever was responsible for it, was partly due 
to the conception of the earth as containing fires within itself. 

So far then as general probability goes, there is nothing against and 
everything in favour of the contention that the doctrine described by Simplicius 
as belonging to the more genuine adherents of Pythagoreanism was early. 
The contention is still further supported by (3) a consideration of Aristotle, 
Met. N tog1a 13 sqq., and a comparison of it with a passage in Anatolius 
mept dexados.4 

Aristotle is describing in this passage in the Metaphysics the construction 
of the universe according to the Pythagoreans, and says davepos Aéyovow ws 
Tob evos avaTabevtos, eit’ é& émiméSwv elt’ ex ypords elt” éx oméppatos elt’ é& | 
av amopovow eimeiv, evOds To eyytota ToD amelpou elAKeTO Kal émrepaiveto vd Tov 
mépatos. Now it is Professor Burnet’s opinion that we are here dealing with 
very early Pythagorean cosmology,® and he gives good reason for holding that 
the aeipov in this passage is to be considered as air, mist or darkness and 
that wépas is light or fire, which there is evidence for supposing was an 
important element in early Pythagorean cosmology. That the original One 
of this passage is to be considered as a fiery unit does not seem improbable 
when it is remembered that the One, the monad, is throughout Pythagorean 


the earth’s interior is late also. Later genera- 
tions of Pythagoreans might easily have com- 
bined the original doctrine of fire inside a central, 
Spherical earth with new-fangled notions about 
the antichthon, In the view which I hold to be 
the original Pythagorean one, that of a central 
fire in the bowels of a spherical earth situated in 
the centre of the cosmos, there is nothing to cor- 
respond to the antichthon but the antipodes 
(Alex. Polyhistor. ap, Diog. Laert, VIII. 25: The 
Pythagoreans taught yivecOar . . . Kdopov EuWuxov, 
voepov, opaipondh, udonv mepiéxovra Thy viv Kai 
avrivy spatpoedy Kai weproccoumévnv, elvar dé Kal 
dyrimodas Kal Ta tuiv Kdrw éxelvors dvw). Is it 
unreasonable to suppose that the later notion of 
the separate antichthon developed from the idea 
of antipodes? 

1 Fr. 52 (F.V.S.3 218 52), and compare fr. 62 
(F.V.S.3 218 62). 

> Fr. 615 (Pearson) (Philodemus de piet,, p. 


23): Kal Lopoxdrfs é<v "Ivd=xXw thy yiv u<nré>pa 
Tov Oeay dyn<olv>, év Tpurrodéuw dé cal ‘Eorlav 
elvat. 

Euripides, fr. 944 (Nauck?2) : 

kal Tata wirep * “Eorlay dé o’ of cogot 
Bpor dv Karodow tuévnv év aldépr. 

* See Martin, Mémoires del’ Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettves XXVIIL., Pt. I., pp. 335 sqq. 
Martin, following Nagelsbach, attributes the iden- 
tification to the Orphics, p. 349. Cf. of codol 
BporGy in the fragment of Euripides. 

* P. 30, Heiberg (Annales intern. d'Histoire, 
1900)=Theol. Arith., p. 6, Ast (Diels, F.V.S 3 
18A 44). 

5 E.G.P.%, pp, 108 sqq. 

6 Hippasos made Fire the first principle accord- 
ing to Aristotle, Met. A. 9844 7. Moreover, 
Light and Darkness appear under the heads of 
Limit and Unlimited respectively in the Pytha- 
gorean table of opposites (Met, A. 986a 25). 
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doctrine identified with the central fire. But what is the position of this 
original fiery unit in the universe? It is natural to think of it as in the 
centre ;2 and when the universe, which must be thought of in terms of early 
Pythagorean doctrine as geocentric, has been completely formed, it will still 
be in the centre, the boundless mist or darkness having condensed around it to 
form the hard solidity of the earth. That this is not a purely imaginary 
picture may be claimed by reference to the passage in Anatolius : 

IIpés tovrous édeyov (i.e. the Pythagoreans) epi To pwésov Tav Tecodpwv 
oTotxelwv Keicbai Tiva évadiKdv Sudtupov KbBov, ob} THY pecoTHTA THS Oécews 
kat “Opnpov eidévar Néyovta* ‘ Toccov &vepO’ aidao, daov odpaves €or’ amo yains.’ 
€oixact S¢ KaTd ye TovTO KaTnKoroVvOnKévat Tots IIvOayopixois of te Tept 
"Eyredoxréa cal Uappevidny cat oxédov of trEtaToe THY Taras copay Papevoe 
Thy povadichy dvow Eotias tpdrov év péow idpicbar Kai dua TO iadppoTrov 
durdocew tiv avthvy &pav. Here the monad appears as évadixos dvarupos 
«vos, and Empedocles, Parmenides, and their followers are said to have been 
among those who followed the lead of the Pythagoreans in placing this fiery 
matter (riv povadiehy dow éotlas TpoTov) in the midst of the universe. But 
as both in Empedocles’ doctrines* and in the Way of Opinion in Parmenides’ 
poem‘ the universe had the earth for its centre, by the fiery core of the 
universe which is attributed to them in this passage must be meant the fiery 
core of the earth.5 In view then of the statement made in the passage 
that in this respect Empedocles and Parmenides followed the lead of the 
Pythagoreans, it is justifiable, it seems, to hold that in the early Pythagorean 
cosmology, which was geocentric, the earth was regarded as having a fiery 
core. The character and position we assigned to the monad above was in 
fact the correct one. 

- It is time now to turn to the consideration of the fiery periphery of the 
universe in Pythagorean doctrine. Aristotle implies the existence of it in their 
doctrine in De Caelo II. 13. 293A 20 sqq., the passage which was referred to 
above as containing the account of the central fire system of the later Pytha- 
goreans. After describing the position of the central fire and the motion 
of the earth round it, he accuses the Pythagoreans of constructing this system 
of the universe according to a priori principles instead of the evidence of 
observed facts, and then says: 7roAXois 8 dv Kal érépors cuvddkere pi) Sety TH 
yh Thv ToD pécou Yopav amrodiSévar, TO TLaTOV OvK ex THY pawopévav GOpotowy 
GARG padrXov é« TOV AOyaV. TO yap TyWoTdT@ olovta (i.e. the Pythagoreans) 


He identifies the One earth in Empedocles’ doctrine. The reference 


1 Cf. Ross, note ad loc, 


with the Limit here. 

2 Cf, Ross, note ad loc, : ‘The One is thought 
of as being in the centre of a shapeless mass of 
air or vapour and gradually introducing shape 
and limit into it, working from within outwards.’ 

3 Aristotle, De Cael. 2954 13 sqq.; Ps. Plut. 
strom., fr. 10 (Diels, Dox. Graec., p. 582). 

4 Aet. III, 15. 7; Diog. Laert. IX. 21. 

5 See what is said above about the fire in the 


to Parmenides in the passage from Anatolius is 
to the cosmology in the second part of Parme- 
nides’ poem. I am reserving the discussion of 
this cosmology to a later place. It is significant 
that in the Anatolius passage the words imme- 
diately following those quoted above are: kai dH 
Hipurldns ws ’Avataydpov yevduevos pabnrhs otrw 
THs yas uvynodels ‘ éoriav 5é o ol copoi Bpordy voul- 
fovow.” 
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TPoonHKEly THY TLuLOTaTHY UTapKEW Kopay, eivar dé TIP wey Ys Tiy@TEpov, TO OE 
népas tov petakt, TO 8 Ecyxatov Kal 76 péocov Tépas: wor’ ex TOUTOV 
avaroy.lopevor ov« olovtat ért ToD wécou KelcOat THS ohaipas avTHY AAA padrov 
To mip. According to Aristotle then the Pythagoreans reasoned that the 
centre, being one of the limits of the universe and therefore one of the most 
honourable places in it, must be occupied by the honourable element of fire ; 
but he does not go on to state expressly the second conclusion which must 
inevitably follow from this line of reasoning—i.e. that the other limit, ro 
éxyatov, the outermost part of the universe, must also be occupied by fire. 
But if the doctrine of a fiery periphery is not expressly stated here as belonging 
to the Pythagoreans, it is most certainly implied. Now in Aetios II. 7. 7* we 
read: Dirddaos wip é&v péow wept To Kevtpov Strep éEoTiav TOU TavTOS KANE. . + 
kal wdruv Top Erepov aGvwtdTw TO TepLtéxov. Statements made 
about Philolaos in the doxographers have to be used with great caution, 
because their authenticity is as questionable as that of fragments of Philolaos. 
But the evidence from Aristotle given above may be quoted in support of the 
supposition that the circumambient fire referred to in the Aetios passage was 
a piece of genuine Pythagorean doctrine.2 Yet a comparison of these two 
passages, while indicating the existence in Pythagoreanism of a doctrine of 
a fiery periphery, does not carry us very far or set us on very certain ground ; 
and it is to be noticed moreover that the system of the universe described in , 
both passages is that of the later Pythagorean teachers, who placed fire in the 
centre and made the earth and antichthon revolve round it. 

In search of further information about the fiery periphery it is necessary 
to turn to another quarter which has not yet been explored—the fragments of 
Parmenides and the views attributed to him. Here, in spite of the tantalizingly 
fragmentary character of the evidence, a good deal of information is forth- 
coming not only about a fiery periphery but also about the central fire. 

The part of Parmenides’ poem which furnishes the information is Part IL, 
the Way of Opinion. The problem of the relation of this part to Part I., the 
Way of Truth, the vexed question whether the cosmology of the Way of 
Opinion is to be regarded as Parmenides’ own explanation of the sensible 
world or as an exposition of the opinions of others for the better instruction of 
his disciples, fortunately need not here be discussed. It is the Pythagorean 
character of the cosmology that is important from our point of view; and that 
the cosmology is Pythagorean in character, or at any rate that there are 
Pythagorean ideas in it, will be generally admitted.’ 


1 Diels, F.V.S.3 324 16. see Burnet, E.G.P.3, p.170. Professor Burnet’s 


2 It does not seem possible to draw any certain 
conclusions from Aet. I. 14. 2, of dd Ilv@ayépov 
ochaipika TA oXHATA TOY TeTTApwY oToLXElwv, LdvOY 
dé 7d dvwrarov wip kwvoedés, or from Aet. II. 20. 12, 
the passage about the sun’s light being only a 
reflection, Cf. Burnet, E.G.P.%, p. 298 note. 

3 Ancient tradition relates that Parmenides 
had associated with the Pythagorean Ameinias 
or that he wasa Pythagorean, For the evidence 


view is that the second part of the poem is ‘a 
sketch of contemporary Pythagorean cosmology.’ 
Mr. F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, 
p. 217, ‘the Pythagorean character of the Way 
of Opinion is recognized.’ Zeller, 0.c., p. 572, 
grants the existence of Pythagorean doctrine in 
the Way of Opinion. Cf. Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers (Eng. trans.) L., p. 182. 
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Now Simplicius! quotes from Parmenides’ Way of Opinion the following 
fragment describing the goddess who governs all things: 


e \ / a 
ai yap oTEWoTEepar TAHVYTO TUPOS AKPHTOLO 
e \ nw 
ai & émt tais vuktos, peta O€ roryos leras aica * 
> be / / , A / lal 
év € wéow ToUT@V Oaipav 1) TavTa KUBeEpva * 
/ \ a / 
mdayta yap <> aruyepoto ToKov Kal wiEvos adpxet 
f U el lal > 
méutrove’ apoevt OAV puryhy TO T evavTiov avTis 


apoev OnrvTépo. 


There is not much doubt that the goddess who is described here as Satyr 

4 mdvta xuBepva is to be identified with Ananke, who is mentioned in 

fragment Io: 
elonoers O€ Kal Ovpavoyv audis EXovTA 

évOev &pu Te Kal ds piv dyoua’ érédnoev “AvayKn 


melpat’ éyew aoTpwov. 


For in Aetios II. 7. 1, which comes from Theophrastus,* the statement is 
made that Parmenides called the Saiuwv xuBepyijtis by the name of ’Avay«n, 
and the similarity between the functions of Parmenides’ goddess as described 
by Simplicius (tas Wuyas wéurew Tore per ex Tod eupavods eis TO aedés, Tote 5€ 
avarradw dyow)4 and the part played by ’Avdyxn in the journey of the souls 
to rebirth in Plato’s myth of Er, makes it practically certain that the statement 
of Theophrastus was correct. Whether we should go further and identify 
Aixn, the goddess of the proem, with Ananke and the daivov xuBeprijris is 
more doubtful. But this identification has also the support of the Aetios 
passage (Theophrastus) ;° and I note that in the Way of Truth, where there 
are, as it were, echoes of the terminology employed in the cosmology of the 
Way of Opinion, Atcy and ’Avayxn seem to be interchangeable terms (cf. 
fr. 8, 1. 13, Tod efvexev ote yévecOur | oT’ dAAVEOaL avijxe StKN xandoaca 
méSynotv|arWr exes, with |. 30 sqq., yovTws Eumedov adds ever: K paTepi) 
yap "Avadynn | weipatos év Sécporoer Exes, TO pv apis éépyer).” 
However it is the identification of the Satuov 4) mavta KkuBepva with ’Avayxn 
that is important for our purpose: the possible identification of both with 
Aixn, though interesting, is not material.® 


1 Simp. Phys. (Diels) 39. 12 and 31 10=Par- 
menides, fr. 12; F.V.S.3 188 12. 

2 F.V.S.3 188 10, 1. 5 sqq. 

3 Burnet, 0.¢c., pp. 189-190. 

4 Simp. Phys. 39. 17 (continuation of the 
passage referred to above), ratrnv kai Oedv airiav 
elval not Néywr ‘ mpdricrov pev "Epwra Oedv pyrl- 
caro wévTwy’ . .. Kal Tas puxdas méurew more ev 
éx Tod éuavois, etc. (F.V.S.3 188 13). 

5 Cf. Burnet, £.G.P.3, p. 190. He accepts 
the identification, as also does Gilbert. ‘Die 
daluwy des Parmenides’ in Archiv, fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie, N.F. XIII., pp. 25 sqq. Cf. F. M. 
Cornford, 0.¢., p. 222. 


6"Hytwa xai daluova KuBepyarw Kat Kdnpodxov 
érovoudter Alknv re kat ’Avdyxny, cf, Aet. I. 25. 3. 
Tlappyevldns kat Anudxpiros mavra Kar’ dvdryKny * THY 
airhy 6é elvar eluappévny Kal dixny Kal mpdvoay Kal 
Koo 6TroLov. 

7 The third interchangeable term is Moipa, cf. 
1, 37 of the same fragment. 

8 Gilbert, 0.c., makes the second identification. 
Diels (Paymeindes Lehrgedicht, p. 51) separates 
Alxn modvrowwos from the goddess of the proem ; 
Atxn is only the priestess of the temple of light. 
Neither does he identify the goddess of the proem 
and the éaluwy kuBepraris. 
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Now the position of the daipeav xvBepvAtis—that is, Ananke—in the 
universe as described in the Way of Opinion is a desperately vexed question. 
‘For the narrower crowns,’! says Parmenides, ‘ were filled with unmixed fire 
and those next to them with night, and a portion of flame rushes with it. In 
the midst of these is the goddess who governs all things.’ There is just not 
enough of the fragment to make the meaning of the words év péo@ TovTav 
clear, and when we turn to the doxographers, instead of finding the obscurity 
cleared up, we are confronted by a diversity of opinion. 

Simplicius placed the goddess in the centre of the universe (Phys. 34. 14, 
Kal Tountixov aitiov éxelvos pev ev Kowov THY ev péow TWavT@Y LOpupméevgy 
Kal Taons yevécews aitiav Saipova tiOnow), that is, in the centre of the earth, 
for in Parmenides the earth occupies the central place in the cosmos.” It 
is clear too that in so placing her he was probably thinking of the Pythagorean 
For compare his statement in Phys. 39. 17, Tavrnv Kal 
Oeav aitiay eat dnat rAéyov ‘Tpw@TicToy pev "Epwta Gedy unticato TavTeV’ 
with the familiar Pythagorean designation of the central fire as untyp Oedv.* 
This recalls the statement made in Anatolius (see above) that Parmenides 
placed’ rv povadieyv ptvoww—that is, fiery matter—éotias tpd7ov in the midst 
of the universe.’ It is then justifiable to say that according to one tradition 
the Ananke of Parmenides was conceived in terms of the Pythagorean central 
fire and seated at the heart of the earth, which is the centre of the universe. 

But it is clear from the doxographers that there was another tradition 
which regarded the goddess as celestial and placed her in the heavens and 
not in the centre of the earth. In Aetios II. 7. 1 she is identified with the 
central crown of the mixed crowns of fire and darkness;® and Cicero is 
following a similar tradition when he says in the De natura deorum:" ‘Nam 
Parmenides quidem commenticium quiddam coronae simile efficit (crepavynv 
appellat) continente ardore lucis orbem, qui cingit caelum, quem appellat 
deum; in quo neque figuram diuinam neque sensum quisquam suspicari 


éotia or central fire.? 


' That the noun to be supplied with crewérepa antiquity. 


is orepdvatis clear from Aet. II. 7. 1: Tappevléns 
aTepavas elvac mepimemAcyuevas, émaddjAous, THY 
Mev €x TOU apatot, Thy be éx Tod wuKVOD’ mLKTas 
dé ddXas ex hwrds Kal cxdrovs perakd rovrwy. The 
reierence is to rings or bands of light or darkness 
or light and darkness mixed, which are conceived 
as running round the sky and encircling the 
central earth, See Burnet, £.G.P.3, pp. 187 sqq. 

2 See references above, 

3 Burnet, E.G.P.3, p. 189; ct. Gilbert, 0.¢., 
p- 42. I have shown above that there is no 
objection to the view that the early Pythagoreans 
conceived of their central, spherical earth as 
containing a core of fire. 

4 Aet. II. 7. 7, where the names given to the 
central fire by [Philolaos] are given as éoria, Acds 
olkos, unthp Oey, Bwuds cal ocuvvoxyh Kal pmérpov 
gvoews. These names are surely to be regarded 
as early and not as belonging to the late Pytha- 
goreans only. Their character attests their 


5 It is interesting to notice that in Orphic 
Hymn XXVII, (Abel) to Rhea the mother of the 
gods, who is in that hymn identified with Hestia, 
the language is in the highest degree reminiscent 
of that used of the daluwy xvBepyfiris in Parme- 
nides’ poem : 

*Adavarwr Oedrime OC Gv wHrEp, Tobe ravrwr, 

THde modo.s, KpdvTepa Bed, oéo, worve, ew’ evyais,... 

} Karéxets Kédcporo pécov Opédvoy, otvexev 
avrn 

yaiav Exers Ovynrotot rpopas apéxXovea mpoonvels. 

éx o€0 & d0avarwv te yévos Ovntav 7 éEo- 
xevOn... 

‘Iorin avdaxOeioa .. . 

The two equations Rhea=Earth and Hestia= 

Earth seem to have operated here. 

6 Tév 5€ cunpeyav Thy pecardrny ardoas <dp- 
Xiv> te kal <alrlay> Kiwyoews Kal yevécews brdp- 
xew, fvrwa kal daimova KuBepyirw Kal KAnpodxov 
émovowager Alkny re kal "AvdyKny, 

VT, rt. 28 (F.V.S. S184 39)0 
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potest.’ This tradition is consistent not only with the evidence of the frag- 
ments themselves, where 'Avdy«n is said to have bound the heavens together, 
as a fiery circle might be regarded as binding them (fr. 10, ll. 6, 7, ds pw 
[ie. odpavoy audis Exovta] ayouc’ érédncev ’Avdynn | Tetpat’ eye dotpwr), 
but also with the function attributed to advdéy«n in Pythagorean tradition else- 
where. For according to Aet. I. 25. 2, v@aydpas avdyxnv én tepixeioOar 
TO Koo pO. 

To this diversity of opinion in the ancient tradition corresponds a like 
diversity of opinion among modern commentators; for while Gilbert places 
Ananke in the middle of the earth like Simplicius,? and Diels inclined to that 
view,® Burnet protests against the relegation of the goddess to the middle 
of the solid earth, and regarding the Milky Way as a band intermediate 
between sun and moon and noting that it is prominently mentioned in 
fragment 11, suggests the Milky Way as a suitable position for her.4 

I suggest that the solution of the problem arising out of the diversity 
of tradition about the position of Parmenides’ goddess is to be found in 
regarding her as having been described in the complete poem as both seated at 
the centre of the earth and also occupying a fiery circle or band which encircled 
the heavens. But why should she have occupied two seats? The answer 
is that she is fire :° for note that Simplicius seems to have identified her with 
the fire at the heart of the universe, and in Aetius (Theophrastus) and Cicero 
she is described not as dwelling in the fiery circle or crown but as being the 
fiery circle or crown. May it not be surmised then that in Parmenides’ Way 
of Opinion under the form and figure of the goddess Ananke there was 
expressed an early Pythagorean doctrine of a universe warmed and animated 
by fire at its centre (cf. the words of Simplicius noted above, fwoyovoicay Kal 
TO amevuypévoy avTns avabadroveav), and also girded and encircled by the 
same life-giving and life-preserving element? This I suppose to have been 
probably the earliest form of the Pythagorean doctrine of the central fire and 
fiery periphery, the evidence for which we examined above. Now it is clear 
that Ananke was connected with the giving of life (cf. the evidence of 
fragments 12 and 13 with Aet. II. 7. 1), and for the part played by fire and 
heat in producing and maintaining life there is good evidence in early Greek 


1 Cf, Iambl. Theol. Arvith. 60: rhv ’Avdyxny ot 
Beddoyor TH TOD mavTds ovpavod étwrdry advTvy 
émnxovet, 


would support the statement that the Milky Way 
was intermediate between sun and moon. Bur- 
net inclines not to believe in the ‘mixed bands,’ 


2 1.¢., pp. 27 sqq. 

3 In Parmenides Lehrgedicht, p. 107. In the 
note on p. 161 in F.V.S,3 he simply states two 
views—(a) that of Berger, who placed her in the 
sun and (bd) that of Simplicius and Gilbert, 

4 The character of the Milky Way corresponds 
to the description given of the mixed crowns or 
bands in Aet, II. 7. 1 (uixrds dé dAdas ex Pwrds 
kal oxdrovs meratd trovTwv); cf. Aet. III. 1. 4, 
Llappevldns 7d rod mukvotd kal rod dpaod piypna 
yaraxroedés dmroredécar xpGua. Aet, II. 20. 8A 


which he thinks arise from a confused interpre- 
tation of fr, 12 by the authority responsible for 
the statement in Aet. II. 7. 1. But he says 
(p. 191): ‘Whether we believe in the ‘‘ mixed 
bands ” or not makes no difference . . .; for the 
statement of Aetios that she was in the middle of 
the mixed bands undoubtedly implies that she 
was between earth and heaven.’ 

5 Cf. Mr. F. M. Cornford’s illuminating re- 
marks in From Religion to Philosophy, p. 222 and 
notes, 
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philosophy. Therefore it does not seem going too far to say that in this 
Pythagorean doctrine of central and encircling fire may be found an early 
conception of the soul of the universe, expressed in the materialistic terms 
which alone were possible in the late sixth and early fifth centuries B.c. 
Zeller? held that the doctrine of a world-soul diffused throughout the whole 
from the central fire or from the circumference was not to be ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans, but to be regarded as a later doctrine, due to the influence of 
Plato and the Stoics on early conceptions of the central fire. He says: ‘ Wir 
diirfen daher die Lehre von der Weltseele den Pythagoreern nicht beilegen, 
und wenn sie auch vom Centralfeuer Warme und Lebenskraft in die Welt 
ausstromen liessen, so ist doch diese alterthiimlich materialistische Vorstellung 
von der Annahme einer Weltseele, als eines besondern, unk6rperlich gedachten 
Wesens, noch sehr verschieden.’ It is just this materialistic notion of heat 
and vital force flowing into the universe from the central fire and from the 
circumambient fire that I suppose to have been the early Pythagorean 
doctrine. 

In connexion with Parmenides’ poem a difficulty certainly occurs in that 
according to the doctrine of a fiery periphery, as we find it indicated in 
Aristotle,? Ananke ought to occupy the outermost of the crowns which encircle 
the sky instead of a position midway between earth and heaven in the middle 
of the mixed crowns.4 In Aet. Il. 7. 1 the outermost part of the universe is 
described thus: cal 70 epiéyov S& mdcas (i.e. Tas cTepdvas) Telxous SiKnv 
otepeov vTrdpxew, Dh’ @ TupHdns otepadvn. Apparently Parmenides’ universe is 
bounded by a solid firmament,® underneath which runs a fiery crown. It 
seems at first sight that the goddess ought to have been seated in this rup@dns 
otepdvyn underneath the solid firmament, just as she is the fire which lies 
beneath the solid crust of the central earth. Why then was she relegated to 
a position midway between earth and sky? The difficulty admits of solution, 
if with Burnet we place her in the Milky Way, the Milky Way being regarded 
as occupying the central position among the mixed crowns in Parmenides’ 
universe. If I am right about an early Pythagorean doctrine of the soul of the 
universe regarded as central and circumambient fire, then all the wheels of fire 
in heaven, whether pure, like the outermost rup@dns crepavy, or enclosed in 
darkness, like those which by virtue of their enclosing coat of the dense 
element form the mixed crowns,® could have been thought of as constituting 
the circumambient part of the world soul, and I suggest that this may actually 


1 E.g,, according to Heracleitus the life of the 
human soul depended on the maintenance in it 
of the due measures of fire. See Diels, F.V.S.3 
12B 36 (cf. 128 26 and 118, and Burnet, PAGer ae 
p. 151). For the part played by fire in producing 
life in Empedocles’ doctrine see Diels, F.V.S.* 
21B 62. 


2 Lc. I., pp. 416 sqq. 
3 De Caelo II, 13. 293A 20 Sqq., cited above. 


4 Cf. rq ékwrdry dvrvy: in the passage from 
Iamblichus quoted above. 

5 Cf. the crystalline vault of Empedocles, 
Aet. IL. 11, 2. 

8 These are the circles, the fire bursting out 
from which makes the Morning Star, the Sun, 
the Milky Way, the other stars, and the Moon. 
Aet. II, 7. 1 compared with II. 15. 7, II. 20. 84, 
III. 1. 4. See Diels, F.V.S.3, p. 161 note, 
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have been the case.t Now, as Burnet points out,? the appearance of the 
Milky Way in the night sky may very well have given rise to the whole theory 
of the encircling of the universe by wheels or bands of fire. At any rate of all 
the bands assumed by early astronomical speculation® it is the only band 
actually visible in the sky, and therefore it is likely to have been pointed to by 
early Pythagorean thinkers as the visible manifestation of the circumambient 
fire. Here then is one reason for localizing the goddess, who is the source 
of life and mistress of souls, in the Milky Way. But there is another which 
was probably far more cogent. According to a tradition going back into 
remote antiquity the Milky Way was the place or path of souls,® and its circle 
was therefore the appropriate seat for her whose function was the dispensing of 
life and death to individual souls.® 

It is time now to turn back to Plato and to consider whether the 
conclusions which have been reached contain any explanation of the light of 
the myth of Er. This light, as was seen above, is described as running axis- 
wise through the sphere of the heavens, so as to pierce their centre the earth, 
and also as encircling on the outside the celestial sphere. It is then, like 
Parmenides’ Ananke, both circumambient and present at the earth’s centre. 
Moreover among the ancient explanations of Plato’s light there were some 
that identified it with the Milky Way, with which, as we saw above, there was 
reason to suppose Ananke’s circle in Parmenides might be identified; and the 
fact that the goddess Ananke herself plays an important part in Plato’s myth, 
though hard it is indeed to localize her exactly from the indications that 
Plato gives of her position,’ seems to show that Parmenides and Plato were 
both here concerned with the same set of ideas. 
difficulty be conceded, fire and light are equated and regarded as but two 
names for the same stuff or substance, consideration of the evidence of 
Parmenides’ poem plainly suggests that the light as described by Plato may 
be intended to represent the soul of the cosmos, and that in a myth which had 
for its object the story of the fate of the soul of man, the microcosm, Plato 


If then, as may without 


1 The intervals between the wheels of fire in 
heaven may have been identified with the musical 
intervals of the scale (Burnet, E.G.P.3, p. rro). 
Burnet suggests ad Joc. that the doctrine of the 
‘harmony of the spheres’ began in some such 
way. If, as has been suggested recently by Mr. 
Cornford (C.Q. XVI., pp. 145 sqq.), the doctrine 
that soul is a harmony belongs to early Pytha- 
goreanism, then the fiery world soul may have 
been regarded as constituting an dpyovia. 

2 E.G.P.3, p. 191. 

8 The theory of wheels or bands goes back, 
of course, to Anaximander. Burnet suggests 
(Z.G.P.%, p. 188) that Pythagoras adopted the 
theory from him, 

4 Cf. Zeller I., p. 435. 

5 Porphyry. de antronymph, 28. Pythagorasis 
given as authority for the statement that souls 
cuvdyerOar els trév yadagiay. Cf. the view of 
Heracleides of Pontus, a Pythagorizing Platonist 


(Stob. Bel, I. 41. 39). 

But the notion that the Milky Way is the place 
or path of souls is probably older even than 
Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, Cf. the 
instances of the occurrence of the idea amon 
primitive peoples given in Tylor, Primitive Civili- 
zation I., p. 359, and Dr. A. B. Cook, Zeus II., 
PP. 37 Sqq. 

6 Simpl. Phys. 39. 17 quoted above, 

7 The spindle revolves év rots rijs ’Avdyxns 
yovaow (6178), This might suggest that the 
whole heaven is embraced and surrounded by 
’Avayxn. Butsee Adam’s note ad loc, for another 
interpretation of the phrase, which it must be 
confessed lacks explicitness if an exact statement 
of ’Avdykn’s position in the universe is sought 
from it. Again the souls pass ultimately td rév 
Ths 'Avdy«ns Opdvoy (621A), but their whereabouts 
at this point in the story is not clear, 
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found it appropriate to insert a picture of the soul of the world, the macro- 
cosm, and for this picture went back to early Pythagorean doctrines of life- 
giving fire or light encircling the universe and residing at the centre of the 
universe, the interior of the earth. 

In support of this view two pieces of further evidence are forthcoming : 

1. Adam already noted! the similarity of wording between the description 
of the light in Republic 616 B and the passage in Timaeus 348, where the 
Pythagorean Timaeus describes the construction of the world-soul by the 
the Snpuoupyés. In the Timaeus the words are Wuxnv eis TO pécov avTod Beis 
Sed wmavrés te Stecvev Kar ere ewer 16 cdpa avtH meprexdruyev. In 
the Republic the light is dea TavtTos TOD ovpavod Kal YRS TETA- 
wévov ev0d olov xiova and is further described as cvvdecpov TOD ovpavod... . 
nacav cuvéyov tiv meptpopav. The general resemblance of the passages is 
noteworthy? and the verbal parallel contained in the words spaced is 
particularly striking. Thus a comparison between these two passages supports 
the view that Plato’s light in the myth is meant to represent the world-soul. 

2. The other piece of evidence is derived from Heracleides of Pontus. He 
belonged to the generation after Plato and was a student and teacher of 
Platonism. He was also deeply influenced by Pythagorean doctrine, as the 
fragments that are left of his works testify. He represents just that blending 
of Platonism and Pythagoreanism which makes his evidence peculiarly valuable. 
It is then significant that Heracleides defined the soul as light-like (Aetius IV. 
3. 6 ‘Hpaxrécdns poroedh THv ruxynv apicato). It is to be presumed that this 
statement refers to the individual soul,* the soul of the microcosm, but it 
strengthens the evidence for the theory that the Pythagoreans may have thought 
of the world-soul, the soul of the macrocosm, as light or like light, and that 
Plato when Pythagorizing may have represented it thus. 

The fire of the periphery and the fire of the centre together in early 
Pythagorean doctrine constituted the world-soul. The fire of the periphery 
Plato represents, if our interpretation of his language in 616c is correct, by a 
single circle or band of light which embraces the celestial sphere on the outside 
and passes through the poles. It is not, strictly speaking, identical with the 
Milky Way, which is a great circle, or nearly a great circle, which passes near 
the poles but not through them. But the Milky Way may be regarded as an 
emanation from it,5 a visible token in the ordinary workaday world of the 
existence of the fire of the periphery, which can only be seen in its true form 
by the eyes of purified and disembodied souls. : 

But what of the fire of the centre? It has been greatly developed in 

1 Note on 6168 14 ad fin. mavTl Ta Kdomw, TOV Tepdrwv av’Tov éhamTouéryy. 
2 Cf, Timaeus 36D sqq., especially the words I owe this last passage to Dr. A. B. Cook (see 

4S (i.e. ) puxh) é« péoou mpos Tov ErxXarov otpavov Zeus II., Part IL, p. 1022). 

wdvry Svardaxetoa KiKdy Te adrov ewer meptka- 3 Zeller# II., pp. 1034 sqq. 

NWWara. .. 4 Cf. Philoponus, De an., quoted in Diels, Dox. 
Cf. again the language used of ’Avdyxn inthe  Graec., p. 214, and Plut, de lat. uiu, VI. 1130B, 


Orphic Theogony of Hieronymus and Hellanicus 5 Cf, Zeller5 I., p. 435, and Adam, note on 
(Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 485), dtwpyuwpevny €v 6168 sub fin. 
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Plato’s picture. For it has been extended both ways into a long and narrow 
band, which pierces the earth’s crust and then is prolonged in both directions 
to the north and south poles of the heavens. It has become &d TAaVTOS TOU 
ovpavod Kai yas Tetapévoy pas edO0, olov xiova, an axis of light which runs 
diametrically through the whole circular universe. What other conception 
has been added to that of circumambient and central fire to produce this 
result, and what is the meaning of olov xéova, the simile used to describe the 
axis of light ? 

Dr. A. B. Cook, in Volume II. of his book Zeus, has put forward a most 
convincing explanation of Plato’s simile and of the pillar-like part of the 
light." He points out that the pillar of light ‘has no counterpart in astro- 
nomical fact, or, for that matter, in astronomical theory,’ and suggests that ‘it 
was based upon popular belief with ritual usage behind it.’ It is derived from 
cult, where the symbol of the sky-god Zeus was a pillar reaching from earth to 
heaven and supporting the heavens above the earth. Dr. Cook adduces 
evidence from Tarentum, in the close neighbourhood of the Pythagorean cities 
of Kroton and Metapontum, of such a pillar-cult of Zeus, and compares the 
association of the sky-god with a pillar in Minoan times and the worship of 
the Irminsul, the pillar of the sky-god, in the early Germanic areas. His 
conclusion is that Plato’s pillar of light was suggested by the old notion of the 
world-pillar or column of the universe which prevented the heavens from falling 
down upon the earth. 

The transition from pillar to axis, it is to be noted, is easy.2, The sky- 
pillar or sky-prop belongs to the old notion of the flat earth overhung by the 
heavens as byaroof. As knowledge increased and the conception of a spherical 
earth maintained in equilibrium in the centre of a spherical world gained 
ground, the sky-pillar, becoming obsolete in its old form and function, was 
transmuted into the cosmic axis. Like the original sky-prop, which had its 
base on earth and carried the heavens on its summit, the axis, as it stretches 
from end to end of the spherical heavens and pierces their centre the earth, 
performs a sustaining function, for on it the unity and the revolution of the 
whole cosmos depend. The conversion of pillar into axis may quite well have 
taken place in Pythagorean circles, for the Pythagoreans were especially 
concerned with maintaining the doctrine of a spherical earth in the midst of 
a spherical cosmos, If this was the case, then it is appropriate to meet in a 
myth, which is full of Pythagorean ideas, the axis of the universe compared 
with a pillar. When the souls saw the straight light first of all in the distance, 
it rose up before them in the form and semblance of the old sky-pillar. 

Dr. Cook’s explanation of the straight light is in itself convincing and it 
can be supported by some further evidence in ancient tradition. The tradition 
is connected with the Titan Atlas, who was represented in the myths as 


1 Pp. 44s8qq. I should liketoexpress here my it was still in proof, in June, 1923. 
great sense of obligation to Dr. Cook, who put 2 Zeus II., p. 169. 
at my disposal part of Volume II. of Zeus, when 
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supporting the heavens. In general Atlas is represented as himself bearing 
the heavens with some part of his own body—head and hands or shoulders or 
back. . This is the conception found in Hesiod, Theogony 517 sqq-: 

“Arvas 8 obpavon edpdv exer Kpatephs tm’ avayKns 

melpacw év yains, mporrap ‘Korepidwov wyvpovor, 

éxtnas Kebarh Te Kal axapatyor Xéperouv.® 


But in the Odyssey I. 52 sqq. there is a difference and his task is described 
thus: 
Eyer Oé Te Kiovas avTos 


wanpas ai yaidy te Kal oipavoy audis Exovar. 
‘Himself he upholds? the long pillars which keep earth and heaven apart.’ 


Again in Aeschylus, P.V. 350 sqq., he supports upon his shoulders the pillar 
that sunders heaven from earth: 


“ArXavtos, Os mpos éamrépous TOTOUS 

gornce KLov’ ovpavod TE Kal XOOVOS 
mors €petLdav, axXOos ove eddyKanrov.® | 
It seems that two originally incompatible ideas have gone to the making 
up of the picture which these two passages give. One idea was that of a giant 
bearing the heavens on his shoulders and so preventing them from falling 
down upon the earth; the other, originally separate, was that of sky-pillars or 
sky-props which held up the heavens just as in a house the pillars hold up the 
roof. An attempt to reconcile the two ideas produced the somewhat obscure 
conception of the giant supporting or upholding the pillar or pillars. Now 
Atlas was later interpreted as symbolizing the axis of the cosmos. The 
earliest statement of this interpretation is found in Aristotle, De motu 
animal. 699a 27 sqq., of S¢ pvOcxKes Tov ”ATAaYTA TroLOdYTES emt THS yHs exovTa 


‘ / f A > x / - PA \ la) id an 4 
Tous modas Sdfavev av amo Stavoias eipnKevat Tov vOoV, @S ToUTOV WaTrEP 


1 Cf. ib. 746 sqq.; Aesch. P.V. 430; Eur. resting on four pillars is not inconsistent with 


Ion 1; Apollodorus, Bibl. I. 8. 21 (Wagner). 
See Pauly-Wissowa, art. Ailas, p. 2122 fin. 

2 Eye =upholds, supports; cf. Butcher and 
Lang translation ad loc., Merry and Riddell note 
ad loc. But an alternative interpretation is 
‘guards.’ So O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie 
u, Religionsgeschichte, p. 382; art. Atlas in P.-W., 
p. 2123. But épeldwy in the Aeschylus passage 
is in favour of the former interpretation. 

3 The variation between the singular ‘pillar’ 
and the plural ‘pillars’ in the Atlas tradition is 
probably to be explained by a twofold notion of 
the supportsof heaven. There is first the notion 
of a single sky-prop, for which the proper place 
is the centre of the flat earth. There is also the 
notion of heaven supported at its extremities on 
pillars four in number (Orphic Evy} mpds Mov- 
gatov 39. Kocmov Te pépn TeTpaxlovos avde, ret 
Ibycus ap. schol. on Ap. Rhod. III. 106); cf. 
Zeus II., pp. 125 sqq., p. 56, note 2. Dr. Cook 
(op. cit., pp. 140 sqq.) holds that belief in a sky 


belief in one central prop. Both notions of the 
supports of heaven seem reflected in the Atlas 
legend, For not only does he in one instance 
support a single, in the other support several 
pillars, but he himself, while generally located 
at the extremities of the earth (Hes. Theog. 518, 
746 sqq.; Aesch. P.V. 350; Eur. Hipp. 742 
sqq.; Verg. Aen, IV. 481, VI. 795 $qq.; Apollo- 
dorus II. 120 [ Wagner]), was in some versions at 
any rate placed in the middle of the earth under 
the central point of the overhanging heavens 
(Eur. Herc. Fur. 403 sqq.; cf. the island of 
Calypso, Atlas’ daughter, described in Od. I. 50 
as situated 80 duganés éore Oaddoons). 

4 P,-W., p. 2123; cf. Gruppe, of. cit., p. 382. 
When the stage of rationalization of legend is 
reached the blending of the two ideas is easy. 
Atlas is interpreted as a ofty mountain in North- 
West Africa, and the mountain is called kiwv roo 
odpavod (Hdt. IV. 184). 
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Siawetpov bvta Kal oTpépovtra tov ovpavdy mep) rods médovs. But this 
rationalization of Atlas was probably much earlier than Aristotle. Delatte2 
attributes it to the Pythagoreans; and in view not only of the Pythagorean 
conception of the spherical form of the universe, but of the interest of the 
same thinkers in the interpretation of mythology, and especially Homeric 


legend, his opinion seems in the highest degree probable. 
If Atlas was interpreted as the axis, his pillar, the original sky-pillar, lent 


itself, of course, to the same interpretation. 


Now we have express testimony 


in Eustathius’ commentary on the Odyssey* that some of the ancients thus 


interpreted Atlas’ pillars and that they also 
of Atlas and his pillar or pillars when he 


light.4 


> \ l4 / yg 1 A 
€ls TOV vOTLOV TroXOY KAOHKOVTA. Tept ov , 


/ / la) 
HaTov Twa dvta Kai ddpatov, cuveKtiKy TOD TayTés. 


believed that Plato was thinking 
spoke of the straight pillar-like 


Some, says Eustathius, in their explanation of Atlas in Od. I. 52, 
TOV vonToy a£ova voodos Tov Sid Méons TAS ys eXnrapévov. 


A 2 \ al f 
Kal aTO Tov Bopeiou 
> \ > a > a > V3 
+ + Ovpavos eideiTaLt. evbetay dco- 


&s cuveyns pév dott Kara 


\ e / fal a 
THY ONOTHTA Kal eis. 810 Kal Aiaydnros év Tpopunbe?, xiova elev &vixds xa) od 


Kiovas. 


/ “A 
Yelov, KLoveY TréwTrEL TIA TAUTHY pavtacian. 


”. x 3 va 7 / %, ¢ iz > La) \ \ ie / 
adrios 6é els dvo dtarpovpevos KATA TE TO UTOYALOV AUVTOU Kal TO UT Ep- 


ef’ ais xtoow » yh te olov BEBnxe, 


kai ovpavos imavéxetat. Then after some lofty interpretations of Calypso and 
Ulysses he sums up: xal ofta Hev Tov “AtXavTa Kal Tods axOopopovpévous tm’ 


> aA / >? 2 MS ” 4 + a / \ 
@UTOU KLOVaS ElS TOV KOGLKOV éoTL MeTadauBave dEova. dv kiova xa) 6 


c 


IdNat@v karei, 76 dvopa wap’ Ounpov raBop. 

Thus then Dr. Cook’s interpretation of the pillar of light in the myth of 
Er as a form of the sky-pillar is supported by an ancient tradition which 
connected Plato’s pillar of light with the pillar or pillars of Atlas, themselves, 


as we have seen, sky-pillars.° 


It remains now to bring into connexion with each other the conception of 


For evidence of the same interpretation see 
Scholia on Hes, Theog. 507, 509, 517, Aesch. 
P.V. 428 and Eur, Hipp. 747; and compare 
Hesychius, drhas+ droduos, dads, cal 9 Sttotca 
evGela ws rHv wbdwy, and the passage of 
Eustathius quoted below, 

2 Etudes suv la Littérature Pythagovicienne, p. 
124, where he quotes the passage from Eusta- 
thius which is given below 

3 1389. 59. 

* Cf. Procl. in Remp. comm. II., p. 200. 5 sqq., 
Kroll. 

5 In view of Dr, Cook’s most interesting thesis 
that the omphalos at Delphi, which marked the 
centre of the earth, was originally topped by a 
pillar symbolizing the sky-god and representing 
the central support of the sky (Zeus II., Pp. 169 
sqq.), 4 passage from the myth of Thespesius of 
Soli in Plutarch, De ser. nwm. wind, 566p, raises 
some interesting conjectures, This myth is on 
many grounds comparable with the myth of Er, 
and like it is full of Orphic-Pythagorean doc- 
trine. Now when Thespesius, whose wanderings 


in the world of the dead appear to be entirely 
aerial and celestial (Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 
379), had seen the plain of Lethe and the great 
mixing-bowl which his guide informed him was 
the oracle of Night and the Moon, he was not 
able to rise yet further and view the true oracle 
of Apollo situated higher in the heavens ; but 
his guide tried to show him, though without 
success, 7d pds éx Tod Tplrodos . . . (i.e. the tripod 
of the celestial oracle of Apollo) da rv Ké\rwv 
THs O€udos dwepedduevoy eis rov Ildpvacov. The 
light reaches down from the sky, and passing 
through the womb of Themis is set in Parnassus 
—i.e. in the earthly Delphi. In view of the 
general similarity between the two myths, and in 
view further of the interest of the Pythagoreans 
in Delphi, is it too bold to suppose that the light 
here and the straight light like a pillar in the 
myth of Er are one and the same, and that both 
conceptions go back ultimately to the notion of 
the sky-god’s column which stretches from the 
heaven, which it supports, down to earth, in 
which its base is set ? 
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the sky-pillar and the conception of the world-soul, which we saw to have been 
the main idea which Plato intended to express by his picture of the light. 

In the first place the two conceptions are harmonious. Soul is here 
represented as a force that binds and holds together the world. The sky-pillar 
is essentially that which upholds and sustains. The conception of the sky- 
pillar in the form of an axis of light is then not intrusive upon, or disturbing 
to, the conception of soul as fire holding together and maintaining the world. 

In the second place it is to be observed that in the notion of the world- 
soul regarded as fire or light lies the explanation of the fact that the sky-god’s 
pillar, represented in cult by stone or wood, has come to have its substance 
transmuted and to appear as a pillar of light. With increasing knowledge of 
astronomical fact the sky-pillar, as was shown above, became converted into 
the cosmic axis. That is perfectly comprehensible. But why then should the 
axis come to be conceived of as made of light- or fire-substance instead of being 
regarded as a line? I suggest that the answer to this question is that the 
conception of an axis of light may have been a Pythagorean doctrine, 
originating in the fundamental conception, discussed above, of light and fire 
within the earth combined with a girdle of fire and light completely encom- 
passing the heavens. The axis of light is, in fact, a continuation of the fire 
within the earth, meant to connect it with the fiery girdle that surrounds the 
cosmos, so that the fire or light which is essential to the life of the world shall 
be wrapped not only completely round but also all through the body of the 
world! The central fire, in fact, pierces the earth completely® and then 
shoots up in a pillar of light both to the north and south poles, there meeting 
the fire of the periphery. This, it may be objected, is a strange conception of 
the Pythagorean central fire and one for which no evidence will easily be 
found in other accounts of Pythagorean doctrine. Yet it is to be observed 
that among the names of the monad (=central fire) preserved in the 
Theologumena Arithmetica of the late Pythagorean Nicomachus of Gerasa occur 
both “AtAas and also dw»; and it may not be altogether fanciful to suppose 
that the epithet Zyvos mvpyos for the central fire, for which we have the 
excellent evidence of Aristotle,* has some connexion with the pillar of the sky- 
god. At any rate, both this epithet and those which correspond to it, such as 
Ads durany,e Ads Opdvos® and Awds otxos,? point to connexions of the central 
fire with the sky-god as well as the earth; and these connexions lend some 
support to the theory that the central fire may have been regarded as flaming 


1 Cf. again Timaeus 34B: puxhy eis TO péoov 
avrod Gels dud mavrés Te érewev Kal ere €Ewhev TO COMA 
airy meprexdduper. 

2 The channel by which it passes is xdoua 
duaprrepes rerpyuévoy like the xdoma which forms 
Plato's Tartarus in the Phaedo myth 112A. 

3 Nicomachus of Gerasa, ap. Phot. bibl., p. 
143A 30 sqq... . kai” ArAavra (adriy T€paTodo- 
yoio.)+ dtwy ré éorw adrois Kal dos Kal mupaAros 
kat pop@w d¢ cal Zavds mipyos, Kal oTEPLATITNS 
Abyos, "AmwdAAwy Te Kal mpopyTns Kal Novos. Delatte 


says with regard to this reference (of. cit., p. 143), 
‘dtwy désigne en effet le méme étre qu’Atlas,’ 
quoting the passage from Eustathius given above. 

4 Fr, 204 (Rose), from Simpl. comm. in De Cael. 
(Heiberg, p. 51). Note that this occurs in the 
same passage which vouches for the Pythagorean 
doctrine of a central fire hidden in the heart of a 
central earth.. 

5 Arist. De Cael. II. 13. 293b 2. 

6 Simpl. /.c. 

7 Aet. II. 7. 7 (opinions of Philolaos). 
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upwards and outwards from the earth! and may have eventually come to 
be shaped into the form of a cosmic axis. 

My conclusion then is that in his picture of the light in the myth of Er 
Plato meant to represent the world-soul, and that he borrowed for this purpose 
a Pythagorean doctrine of the world-soul, regarded in material terms as 
central fire and fire of the periphery, a doctrine for which there is evidence 
in Parmenides’ Way of Opinion. There is no evidence in the fragments of 
Parmenides for the axis of light, which in Plato's picture unites the fire of the 
centre with the fire of the circumference. But the axis of light, in that it 
itself represents a sustaining force and further serves the purpose of uniting 
the central with the circumambient fire, is a conception which completely 
harmonizes with the idea of soul as completely enveloping and intimately 
penetrating the universe, the idea expressed in the Timaeus. Further it is not 
impossible, in spite of the absence of evidence from Parmenides, that the axis 
of light may itself have been a Pythagorean notion, a conception developed in 
some part of the Pythagorean school, at some period of its history previous to 


Plato, out of the original conception of a central fire.2 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 See Preuner in art. Hestia in Roscher, p. 
2620, in the section where Hestia is discussed in 
her capacity as goddess of the sacred fire: ‘Ohne 
Zweifel haben wir es hier mit einer indoger- 
manischen religidsen Grundanschauung zu thun, 
wonach das Feuer in der aufsteigenden Flamme 
und dem zum Himmel aufwirbelnden Rauch die 
Gaben der Menschen, die in ihm verbrannt 
wurden, zu den Himmlischen, vor allem zum 
Himmelsgott selbst, zu Zeus, hinaufzutragen 
scheint.’ Might this conception of the flame 
mounting into the sky have been transferred to 
the Pythagorean Hestia or Central Fire? 

2 An interesting parallel may in conclusion be 
noted. Dr. A. B. Cook has called my attention 
to the striking likeness between the Pythagorean 
circumambient Ananke and the Egyptian sky- 
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goddess Nut, who is represented as with her own 
body forming the arch of the sky (see fig. 34 in 
A, Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion (trans. 
Griffiths), p. 29; and Lanzone, Dizionario di 
Mitologia Egizia, Tay. CLVI. sqq.). Moreover, 
Egyptian mythology said that originally ‘Nut 
still lay upon her brother Keb (the earth), 
Therefore her father Shu thrust himself between 
them and raised her into the heights, and with 
her he raised into the heights all the gods that 
had hitherto been created, and Nut took posses- 
sion of them, counted them, and made them into 
stars’ (Erman, /.c.). If Nut resembles Ananke, 
then Shu resembles Atlas, and we seem to have 
an extraordinarily close parallel to the Pytha- 
gorean conception which united the goddess of 
the circumambient fire with Atlas and his pillar. 


ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE A/PPIAS MAITOR. 


GroTe’s powerful defence of Thrasyllus’ canon should have taught us at 
least not to reject lightly any dialogue which, like the Hippias Mavor, is there 
classed as genuine. The burden of proof lies with those who attack our 
dialogue. Raeder,! Ritter,? and Apelt* consider it to be genuine, while Ast,* 
Jowett,> Horneffer,® and Rollig? declare against it, as also Gomperz;,$ Zeller,® 
and Lutoslawski.° 

With expert opinion thus divided (for we will not hold with Socrates that 
those who are divided cannot be experts) let us carefully examine the argu- 
ments on both sides, remembering however that, as Jowett puts it,* ‘a great 
and original writer would have no object in fathering his works on Plato.’ 
We shall see that the writer of the Hippias Maior was both great and original. 
‘Indeed,’ says the same scholar a little later, ‘the greater part of the evidence 
for the genuineness of ancient Greek authors may be summed up under two 
heads only, (1) excellence and (2) uniformity of tradition.’ It is along these 
lines that our dialogue has been attacked, and I hope to prove that the attack 
is groundless. 

1. Evidence in Aristotle.—In Aristotle (Metaph. 1025a) we read o é&v 7@ 
‘Immia doyos of the discussion in the H ippias Minor. Obviously, we are told, if 
Aristotle refers to the lesser Hippias as the Hippias, he knew of no other 
dialogue of that name. But Aristotle, as we have it, is far too carelessly 
written to allow us to draw inferences from an omitted adjective. Ina lecture 
note we ourselves might write just this, knowing so well that there are two 
dialogues that it is quite unnecessary to remind ourselves of it by putting it 
down; especially if we had just reread one of them. Nor would it be neces- 
sary to remind our hearers or readers. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact (to be referred to later, and admitted even by Réllig*® and Miss Tarrant,*® 
who consider the dialogue to be spurious) that the Hippias Maior can hardly 
have been written by an intelligent person who had read the Philebus. And it 
was certainly written by an intelligent person. 

There is an interesting passage of the Topica’* which bears a quite remark- 
able resemblance to an important part of our dialogue, so remarkable indeed 


1 Platons philosophische Entwickelung, p. 102, and 8 Greek Thinkers, Vol. I1., p. 283. 

p. 106, note I. 9 Die Phil. dey Grizchen, I1., pp. 480-481. 
2 Platon, Vol. I., p. 359. 10 Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, p. 194 
3 Platonische Aufsdtze, p. 203 Sqq. 11 Plato, Vol. I1., p. 425. 4* ed - eh, $47 Bf - 
4 Platons Leben und Schriften, p. 457. 12 Lic, | 
5 Jowett does not translate the dialogue. 13 Journ. of Philol., 1920. : 
6 De Hippia Majore. 14 146a 21. 


7 Dev Hippias Major in Wiener Studien, 1900, 
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that I must quote the passage in full: ére édv wpds do Tov dpicpuov aTtto8@ Kad’ 
exatepov, olov To Kadov Td i’ dews 4 7d bv axofs Adv, Kal Td dv Td SvvaTov 
Tabeiv i) Touoal, dwa yap TavTov Kaddv TE Kal ob KadOv Etat, Guolws Se Kal dv TE 
eal ove bv. 7d yap Si’ axons 80 Tabtov TS KAAG EoTat, boTe TO wh HSV 8’ axohs 
T@ [1) KANG TavTov, Tots yap avTots Kal Ta avytixelweva Ta adTd. dvTiKetrar SE 
TO MEV KAX@ TO Ov Karov, TO Sé Su’ axons Hel Td ody HOD SV axofs. SHrov ody Ort 
TAUTOV TO OvY HOD bu’ axons TO Ov KANG. ef Odv TL éaTt bu’ Brews pdv HOU Sv dKo#s 
0€ un, KaAOV Te Kal Ov KarOV EoTat. dpoiws 8 SeiEowev Kad SidTe TadTov dv TE Kal 
ovK Ov éotw, 

Compare with this Hippias Maior, 300-303, a passage which, as we shall 
see, has been attacked. Why does Aristotle choose just this example (rd 8.’ 
drews 7) TO St’ axons HOU) of a faulty definition? Why is it just this one he 
explains, not the other? Surely the simplest reason is that he had read the 
Hippias Maior and, astute logician that he was, had noted the passage most 
important from a logical point of view. We have no proof of this, it may be a 
coincidence; but at any rate we have here something far more tangible than 
the omitted adjective in the passage quoted above from the Metaphysics.3 

2. Internal Evidence-—Can we believe that anyone except Plato could have 
succeeded in writing a dialogue so thoroughly Platonic, both in form and 
matter? It is because this is so hard to believe that the opponents of the 
Platonic authorship have put forward the theory that the dialogue was written 
by a pupil of Plato, some time between the appearance of the Gorgias and that 
of the Philebus. With this theory, the latest exponent of which is Miss 
Tarrant, we will deal soon. But as long ago as 1816 Ast declared the work to 
be spurious. The passages 290F, péppuepos wavy éotiv x.7.r., and 300D (the 
ill-fated explanation of qualities that belong to both and not to each and vice 
versa) he dogmatically asserts to be unplatonic, the first as exaggerated, the 
other as awkward. We can but disagree with him and point out, with Apelt,? 
that there are in the dialogue numerous examples of real Socratic irony, as for 
example in 285 (Hippias and the Spartans), and the way Hippias is treated 
throughout. Admittedly, Hippias has not the author’s sympathy, but is the 
attack on him essentially different from that on Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
Thrasymachus in Republic I., or even Euthyphro? I think not. We have 
here the same Socrates as in the other dialogues. Any slight difference of tone 
there may be is due to Hippias’ overweening and illogical conceit, which 
naturally drives Socrates to rudeness—but not of a very offensive kind. 

That Socrates’ arguments are sometimes sophistic does not, contrary to 
what Ast tells us* (quoting 284p and 285A), imply spuriousness. These 
passages are logically defensible, but even if they were not, Socrates uses 
fallacious arguments in obviously genuine dialogues—as, for instance, in 
Gorgias 4758 and 477A, where the argument which destroys Polus’ contention 


1 On formal accuracy in Aristotle see Excursus 2 Platonische Aufsatze, p. 234. 
in Mr. L. H. G. Greenwood’s edition of Nico- 3 L.¢., pp. 460 sqq. 
machean Ethics VI, 
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is based on a confusion between the feelings of the actor and those of the 
spectator. Lastly, Ast says? that 281p-282B is both unplatonic and untrue. 
Of course, Plato did not believe that contemporary philosophers were greater 
than those of old, but the whole point is that Socrates, by pretending to agree 
with Hippias, leads him on to make a fool of himself. Much has also been 


made of the difference between Hippias in the Protagoras and in our dialogue. | 


A careful study of the two will establish once for all that this difference only 
exists in the minds of commentators, and that wherever we meet Hippias in 
Plato, we at once recognize him to be the same man. Here I will only deal 
with a point of language. Not only the differences, but also any chance 
similarity, are unduly emphasized by those who deny Plato’s authorship. 

We read in Protagoras 347A the following words spoken by Hippias: éore 
pévtoe Kal euol Novos Tepl avTod ed exw, dv tpiv émideiEw, Av BovrAnoOe, and in 
Hippias Maior 286A: éore yap pow wepl adtav TayKddas Abyos cvyKeipevos, Kal 
dArws ed Staxetpevos Kal Tois dvopact KT. 

Now, according to Miss Tarrant, the second passage must have been 
copied from the first. But clearly Hippias was the sort of man who always 
did have a Aéyos Tayxddws cuyxeipevos about every subject under the sun, as 
indeed did all the sophists. And when you satirize the same man you are bound 
to say the same things about him, and unless you are a pedant you will naturally 
come to use the same words, or some of them. Hippias is represented as 
saying olwas viv éxew eitretv also in Xen. Memor. IV. 4, 7. As a matter of fact 
éott, AOyos, epi, and xai are the only identical words in the two passages. I 
would dismiss such otiose parallels in Apelt’s words: ‘ But what original 
thinker, who is also so productive of literary work, does not repeat himself, 
must not repeat himself, if he has a clear and consistent mind ?” 

As most of the objections of earlier scholars are embodied in Miss 
Tarrant’s article,? it will be sufficient for our purpose to deal fully with her 
arguments. 

Style—The imaginary speaker is quite in Plato’s manner. No exact 
parallel can perhaps be found, but we shall find no difficulty here if we 
remember— 

. The ‘ Protagoras’ speech in the Theaetetus. 

. Diotima in the Symposium. 

. Meletus introduced in Euthyphro 5B. 

. The atheist in Laws X. 893B. 

. The Laws in the Crito. 

. The man who denies the existence of absolute Beauty in Rep. V. 479A. 

7. The imaginary speaker in Gorgias 451-452D. 

There is also a trace of the same method in Gorgias 506p. Of these 3, 5, 
7, seem especially to the point. Everyone of them is slightly different from all 
the rest, and no less so than the speaker in our dialogue. Such a person is 
introduced when for the sake of politeness (as here and in the Gorgias), friend- 


nm BW N WA 


1 L.c., pp. 460 sqq. 2 Journ. of Philol, XXXV.,‘ The Hippias Major.’ 
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ship (Crito), or modesty (Symposium), Socrates does not like to state his 
objections bluntly. As the Budé editors well put it: ‘L’invention de ce 
personnage allégorique, intraitable et malappris, qui ne quitte jamais Socrate 
et ne le laisse jamais en repos sur ses opinions mal démontrées, est saisissante.’ 

The reference by Socrates to himself in the third person (2988: Tov 
Lwdpovickov, os éuol x.7.r.) is, we are told, unplatonic. The following 
examples will prove that this view is mistaken: 

1. In Phaedrus 228c Socrates, addressing Phaedrus, speaks of him in the 
third person for a whole paragraph, and see also 2444. 

2. Gorgias 495D: KadduxrAs ébn "Ayapvers, and Lwxparys 6 ’AdwrenhGev 
is said by each of the other, and Socrates answers of himself odx oporoyel. 

3. Meno 78D, a> dnot Mévar, says Socrates, addressing Meno. 

4. Euthyphro (5A) says: ov8é tw av Siadépos EvOvdpav tov ToAXGY avOpaTrar. 

The last example is an exact parallel, and the ody opuoroyel of (2) comes 
very near. 

We may note in passing that Socrates does not here identify himself with 
the imaginary speaker, as some have thought. This would indeed be an 
artistic blunder. But all he says is: ‘Even supposing we could deceive him, 
even so J should not be satisfied,’ and the mysterious questioner is again called 
in. Nor does Socrates identify himself with this third person at the end of the 
dialogue (304D). _ But he describes their connexion as so intimate that we can 
guess the truth, though Hippias does not. This is not inartistic. 

Another trace of Platonic style is the way certain startling thoughts, not 
directly connected with the subject in hand, are clothed in neat and epigram- 
matic form. These brilliant flashes are very characteristic of Plato. E.g.: 
296B: mowodvtes axovres, calling to mind Socrates’ theory of ovdels Exwv Kaxds. 

Kaka 6 ye TOAD TAEi@ ToLodoW %) ayaa wavtes avOpwro.* apEdwevos ex 

maidwv kal é£apaptdvovowy aKortes. 

Words and Expressions.—Most of these would have attracted no attention 
had they appeared in one of the dialogues that have always been considered 
genuine. Sometimes indeed identical expressions have thus passed unnoticed 
elsewhere. Miss Tarrant classes her remarks under four heads—namely, 
Echoes of Platonic Phrases, Plays on Words, Peculiarities of Style and Syntax, 
and Vocabulary. 

With the first two we are not here concerned, for she admits that they are 
platonic (except dmjoas, which is discussed below). Those with a supposed 
metaphysical import I have preferred to consider in a special section. The 
rest of her objections will be taken in order. A few points are omitted; they 
are so clearly a matter of opinion that discussion is but a waste of time. Even 
so I may have had to dwell on matters which may seem trifling to some, but 
they have been repeated by one scholar after another since Ast, and should be 
dealt with, if possible, once for all: 


292C: doris SiOvpauBov tocovTorl doas obtws amovows TOAD amijoas ato TOU 
épwrnuatos. Translated after Liddell and Scott: ‘In your singing you 
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have wandered away from the question,’ and said to be unplatonic. 
Possibly ; but does it not rather mean: ‘ You have sung out of tune with 
the question ’—i.e. ‘Your answer does not fit... Cp. Timaeus 26D, ov« 
awacopueba Aéyovtes, Where amddw is used in exactly the same sense as 
here; and also Laws 802E, dppovia am aoew, to sing out of tune; as in 
Laws 6628, &s ye viv o-yéSov amqdopev am’ adrjrov, ‘where it means to be 
out of tune with one another. Ast translates it ‘dissentio.’ See also 
Hippias Minor 374¢; and cp. cuvvadw in Gorgias 461A and Phaedo g2c. 
Van Herwerden saw the right meaning when he said (Mnemosyne, 
Vol. XXXV., 1907) : ‘Non potuit dithyrambi longitudo carpi, sed qualitas, 
itaque requiro ToLouTovt.’ But the emendation, like most of his, is un- 
necessary : Tocourovi rightly refers to the length, amjoas to the quality, 
and the meaning is: ‘ You have sung such a long dithyramb so unmusically, 
all out of tune with the question.’ 


2Q0E: Tovs wéAAovTas éotiacOatr avev dou dv mdvu yevvatou Touna évev. We 
are told that this is a defective imitation of Republic Il. 372, dvev dou, 
@s €oukas Toles Tovs avdpas eoTiwpévovs. But there is really nothing 
remarkable about the construction. (a) We may take éoriao Bau as doing 
double duty, and construe Tovs péXXovtas éottacbas dvev dvpou av Tmavu 
yevvaiov mounaetev (SC. éorvioCar), for which see Phaedrus 267A, Ta peyara 
cpuikpa paiverOat movodaw ; (b) or we may take dvev vou as a predicative 
expression, equivalent to an adjective, Tous pédXovTas éotiac0at Toimoerev 
avev Grou ay tavu yevvatov (sc. elvau), which is not really different from 
the ordinary construction, ado0evy rrovety Tov Ovpor, etc. 


290D: 0 éBovrAETO Huav a) ux etety is condemned as a reminiscence of 
tragedy, cp. 3006, 7 po THS WUxAs 5 but see Symposium 192¢, aX’ aAXo Te 
Bovdopevy éxaTépou my Ypuxn Ody éotiv, and Republic II. 365A, té olopeba 
akovovcas vé@y puxas movetv, also Aristoph. Clouds 319, tadr’ ap’ dxovoac” 
auT ay TO POéyp’ 4 yux7 pou wemoTnTat; Xenoph. Oecon. VI. 14, wavu pov 
n uy ereOvmer avT@Y Tie cuyyevéc Bat. 


300c and 303c: For Tpopatverat, which is said to be chiefly tragic, cp. 
Rep. VIII. 5458, TO viv trpodawopuévw AOy@; and Charmid. 172E, a&roT’ 
aTTa Epny pot Rap esiiea es 


When we comé to deal with vocabulary proper, we should remember that 
Hippias, like most sophists, and probably more than most, was apt to use 
archaic and bombastic language, and we should expect a certain number of 
rather unusual words. Also the imaginary speaker is described as awe-inspiring, 
almost Homeric. He, too, will account for a good deal. 


2Q0E: péppepos is, as Miss Tarrant says, an epic word, as is also yeyaveiv 
in 292D. 

295A: & un péya, @ ‘Inia, Néye. The phrase is burlesque it is true, but not 
out of place. 

293A: Ovagdnuov is a poetic word, but it is brought in as a direct antithesis to 
the evgnua of Hippias. So in Euripides, Andromache 1144, xpavyn 8 év 
evdnuotoe Svadnmos Sopots. This play on words is quite Platonic, nor is 
Plato afraid to use poetic words for the sake of such an effect. 


295B: odK OXANpOS Egopat got. OYAnNpos=itksome, troublesome. This is the 
ordinary meaning of the word. It is in Rep. Vill. 509A (uevTa aXANpoV 
auptroT@v), where it is usually translated ‘turbulent,’ that we have an 
unusual meaning. So if either passage is to be attacked it is that in the 
Republic; but there is no reason why it should not mean ‘irksome’ 
there also. 
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2Q1E: Tod avdpos ov TvyxXdvouev. Usually translated, with Ast, ‘ uiri sententiam 
non assequimur,’ and then condemned as unplatonic. But why not 
translate ‘we don’t catch him,’ ‘he escapes us again,’ literally, ‘we are 
missing him’? In this sense we read in the Laws 717A, tod cxo7rov 
tuyxavot, and metaphorically, as here, in Sympos. 193, et Tov Twratdixdv 
TOV EaUvTOV ExacTos TUyor. The metaphor is of a mark aimed at. 


292A: pov épixéoOar Tetpdcetat. Miss Tarrant says wrongly that édixvodpuar is 
‘not in Plato,’ in view of the following: Pil. 46D (of inflammation of the 
skin), 7H Tpiyre: € Kal TH Kwjoer py epixvAtat tis. Rep. VI. 506E, mAéov 
yap pot paiverat 7) KaTa THY Tapovacay opuny edixécOat TOD ye SoKodYTOS Epol 
ta viv. Timaeus 518, kal’ dcov éx TOV mTpoEeipnuévwov SvvaTov édixveicBar 
THS PUcews avTov. ‘The last two instances have the genitive, as here; and | 
the meaning is also ‘ to get at,’ ‘to reach.’ 


287A: pH TL K@AUV@ puLpovpevos, KwAVEeLv =to hinder, its usual sense. For the 
omission of the direct object oe cp. Gorgias 458D, 76 xy’ ewov oddev Kwrvet. 
[LmovpmEVvos = Eay mipapmar. 


The following are said to be colloquialisms which smack of the imitator : 


285E: adOF réyers is translated as ‘ undoubtedly, if you say so,’ and condemned 
as unplatonic. But why not take it as ‘ You're right,’ the usual sense? 
Socrates did not doubt Hippias’ ability to remember fifty names once 
heard. Why should he? 

2865: dhadAov yap av ein TO éuov mpadyua. We have an exactly similar use of 
mpayywa in Crito 53D. See Adam’s note ad loc. 

287D: adda Ti wéAXeL; Unusual; but we find exactly the same use in Rep. 349D, 
meaning ‘ Why is he hesitating ?’ ‘ What is his difficulty ?’ 

287E: evddEws atexpive. Theadverb is not, as far as I know, found elsewhere 
in Plato. We find eddoéos in Laws g50c, 773A. Is it fanciful to see here 
a parody of Hippias’ fondness for adverbs ? 


288D : svpperos=rubbish. Used of a crowd in Gorg. 48gc, cupdetos dovrwr. 
I can find no other instance of its use as applying to a single person, but 
it is quoted by the Atticist Pollux as a synonym of tazecvos, dveTnVvos, 
eixatos (Poll. V. 163). 


290A: tetupwpéve. Although this word does not seem to occur elsewhere in 
Plato, it is used several times by Demosthenes. It may bea colloquialism. 
But what of the cognate ézutvgopar, also used once in Plato—namely, in 
Phaedrus 230A, where Socrates uses émité@upmas of himself in the same 
sense? 

291A: dupecOas mpos. Miss Tarrant compares Laws 950A. The word is often 
used by Plato in the sense of ‘to mix,’ a use not strictly parallel to that 
with mpos in this passage. 

300C: ov Kivduveters, GAAA Tavu ETOiwws Tapopas. éToiwws is said to be 

- unparalleled in this sense if we translate: ‘ Plainly enough you don’t see 

straight.’ The passage has puzzled commentators considerably, and 
Heindorf suggested érvyws. But Stallbaum seems nearer the truth when 
he renders it ‘ sed de industria ueram rationem neglegis,’ and adds ‘nam 
éroluwws = prompto paratoque animo.’ We may perhaps see a reference to 
the literal sense of xuvdvveveru, ‘It is no danger which might take you 
unprepared, but you very readily and preparedly do not look straight.’ 
Liddell and Scott compare é& éroipov. 


293A: Badd’ és paxapiay is condemned as too strong an imprecation for Plato. 
Note, however, that it is put in Hippias’ mouth. 


304A: xviopata Kal tepitujpata. These unusual words are also spoken by 
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Hippias. If they are colloquialisms, as is alleged, their use may intensify 
his contempt for the Socratic method. 


The following expressions are condemned as philosophic jargon : 


296D: To duvatov te Kal xpnoiwmov amas elvat karov. In this sense of 
‘simply,’ ‘ without qualifications,’ d7A@s is said to be unique. But the 
sense fits very well in Phaedo 100D: rodro 6é dmiAas Kal atéxvas Kab icas 
evnOws éxyw map’ éuavt@. Nor is it essentially different from Laws gogD: 
€oTw yap vopos be Tols cbprace Keiwevos dTAM@S. See also Phil. 50D; 
Symp. 1828, D; Rep. II. 381c. We often find dias obTas =‘ exactly so.’ 


300C: AéEts Aoywv. We have here an assonance of the kind which Hippias 
loved. The word ré£cs is unusual, but is found in Rep. III. 400p of the 
style as against the matter of a discussion. 


30IB: xpovete S€ arroXapPavovtes. ‘This sense of tapping in order to sound is 
not found in Plato.’ It is at least alluded to in Theaet. 1548 (in a battle 
of words): add\AnAwY Tods Adyous Tois Adyois éxpovouev. We also find 
Scaxpovw in this sense in Theaet. 179D, and trepixpov in Phil. 55c; both of 
these seem to occur only once in Plato with this meaning. 


303B: appnta, pytd—i.e. irrational and rational numbers. Socrates says that 
dppnta may ‘together’ become either rational or irrational. To this it is 
objected that ‘a number of dppnra cannot, on the strict use of the words, 
become pyrd by addition.’ This is obviously true, but Plato is thinking 
of multiplication as much as of addition. cvvaudotepa means ‘in com- 
bination,’ and may refer either to multiplication or addition (cp. av&nous 
in Rep. VIII. 5468, where see Adam’s note). Irrational numbers may or 
may not become rational by multiplication. 


303D: Tov dbuvatwyr Te Tapéyeras is also a mathematical phrase, and admittedly 
correct. 

A few epic words, one or two slightly unusual expressions, that is all we 
have left of the internal evidence against our dialogue ; and we may emphatically 
repeat Ritter’s verdict! on Ast’s internal objections to Plato’s authorship that 
no one will consider this conclusive evidence. As regards the more general 
question of style, let anyone read the Hippias Maior without prejudice, and 
then proceed to read some other early dialogue in the same spirit ; I do not 
think he will find any material difference between the two. ) 

3. The Metaphysical Implications of the Dialogue.—Stallbaum? saw in the 
fippias Maior no trace of the theory of ideas ; Diimmler® says that ‘ the whole 
dialogue shows a thorough knowledge of the Meno, the Phaedo, and the 
Symposium’; the.Budé editor? agrees with Stallbaum; whereas Miss Tarrant® 
goes so far as to suggest ‘that we have in the Hippias Maior an exercise upon 
various of the logico-metaphysical terms of the Phaedo, bringing its ontology to 
a rveductio ad absurdum, and believes, as Rdllig® did, that the author was 
‘a young student of the Academy.’ 

I do not believe that the Academy was founded when our dialogue was 


1 Ritter, Unters. iiber Plato (1888), p. 97. 5 Journ, of Philol. XXXV. On the other hand 
2 Stallbaum, Vol. IV., p. 158: ‘sedde his(i.e. M. Dupréel says (La légende socratique et les sources 
the theory of ideas) nunc non est dicendi locus,’ de Platon, p. 190): ‘C’est ume défense de la 
etc. théorie des idées qui fait l’objet du Grand 
3 Akademica, p. 55. Hippias’ (see also p, 199). 


4 Budé, Platon, Vol. II., p.5: ‘la théorie des 8 Wiener Studien, 1900. 
idées n’a rien 4 voir ici,’ 
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written; nor that, even if it had been, any young student would be bold 
enough to attempt a reductio ad absurdum of the Phaedo terminology; nor, 
lastly, that he could have succeeded in concealing his purpose so successfully. 

Let us examine all expressions that might be understood to carry a 
metaphysical meaning, we shall then see that identical, or at least similar, 
expressions can be found in most of the early works of Plato that are now 
generally recognized to be genuine. 

Hippias Maior: 
286D, cp. 295A and C: Ti éote TO KANO, OF AUTO TO KaXoOV, TL éoTLV. 
289C: Sixatocivy Sixatot ot Sixazot. 
/ € J 3 \ \ gt a2 a , > ae Be / 
codia oi copoi eict copoi cal TO ayad@ wavta Tayaba ayaba. 
Kal TA KaAA TAVTA TO KAAW EoTe Kad. 

287D: T@ KAN@ . . « OvTL yé TLL TOUT. 

289D: avTd TO Kadov, @ Kal TaAAA TavTA KOcUEiTAL Kai Kara daiveTat, 

érreiSav Tmpoayévyntat exeivo TO ELOos. 

292D: TO Kaddv avTd HpdTwr, 6 TarTi © dv Tpooyévyntat UTapye exeiv@ 

KaX®@ €ivar. 

293E: % pvais avTod Tob TpéTOVTOS. 

294B and D: 70 qrovodp eivat Kaha, K.T.r. 

300B: TO Kowdy TOdTO, b Kal duporépats avTals EreTTL KOWH Kal ExaTépa Lota. 

Compare with these expressions the following, taken from other early 
dialogues : 

Laches 191E: 

Teipa eimeiv avdpetay mparov Ti dv €v Mace TovTOLS TaUTOV éoTLV. 

Lysis 219-220, in which the following phrases occur amongst others: 

ae oe lal aa) la) Ls e oo \ a ef a f / 

én’ éxeivo 6 éotiww Tp@Tov idrov, ov Evexa Kal Ta AAG hapyeyv TayTa pira 
eivat (219C). 

Tadra wdvtTa & elropev éxeivov evexa ira eivat, WoTrep cidwra atTa 
OvTa avTov (219D). 
/ \ ~ of A > a eee. ¥ > A al e e 

dirov Sé TO dvte Kivdvvever Exelvo AUTO Elvat, Els 0 TAAL avTAL at 
Aeyomevar Piriar TeAevT@oLv. 

TO ye TO OvTL Hirov K.T.r. (220B). 

Euthyphro 6d, E: 

> > °? lal by \ \ 9 @ Ll SE vA gt 3 ” / 

GAN éxelvo avTo TO Eldos @ TdvTa Ta Gata Gowd eat; EbnoBa yap Tov 
pia ida Ta Te dvdc.a dvoowa elvat Kal Ta Gova dota. 

ravTny tolvuv pe avtiy didakov tH idéav Tis ToTé eat, va eis exeivnv 
amoBNérwv Kal Ypopevos avTH Tapadeiypate, 0 pev Gv ToLodTOY H av 
av 7) od 4 GdXos Tis TPaTTN PO Govov eivat, 6 8 av pn ToLovTOr, 

% lal 

Bn Po. 

Note then that the use of the dative in Hippias Mator 287c, which Miss 
Tarrant tells us is ‘clearly the language of the Phaedo 100D, E,’ is also found 
in the Euthyphro. 

Nor have we in our dialogue anything so definite, or implying so much, as 
the last passage quoted from the same work. | 

But even this means no more than that Socrates wishes to find a definition 
which will apply to all cases.1_ It is true that Laches? is told in so many words 


1 So Lutoslawski rightly takes it (Growth and 2 192A: ri mor’ éotw, & kal &y Te Tpéxew 
Development of Plato’s Logic, p. 199). Tuyxavet By, K. TA. 
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that the universal is to be found in the particulars, but that was the natural 
place to look for it, and Hippias is not told to look anywhere else. 

Miss Tarrant also remarks on the unusual use of éxeivos in 292D (quoted 
above) to indicate the particular instead of the universal; but surely éxeivw is 
merely the grammatical antecedent of the relative, and has no particular 
significance. 

There is not a single metaphysical expression in the Hippias Maior that 
goes beyond what is ordinarily found in the other early dialogues. No doubt 
there are many verbal similarities with later works, but an unprejudiced reader 
of the Phaedo and the Symposium, not to mention others, cannot but feel that 
ethixpivés, KaVapov, dutkTov .. . avTo TO Belov Kadrov of the 
Symposium (2I1D) exists in a different world of thought altogether. 

In its simpler form of a search for a definition, for a xowdv corresponding 
exactly to the quality expressed by a predicate, the theory of ideas is implied 
in all the dialogues of Plato, even the earliest. At what time exactly the 
ideas began to be conceived of as having a separate existence of their own 
Plato himself would probably not have cared to say, for it must have been a 
gradual development, without any sudden change either in thought or in 
vocabulary. 

Words like eidos, idéa were in use long before the theory of ideas was ever 
thought of, and their general meaning seems to have been ‘ form’ or ‘ kind.’ 2 
It was only after repeated use by Socrates and Plato, not at first in any 
specialized sense, that e?Sos acquired its abstract sense of a Platonic ‘idea.’ 
We must, therefore, not make the earlier instances of the words carry a 
meaning which was not acquired till later. Indeed, a good deal of the 
obscurity found in the Hippias, especially in the passage 300-303, is due to 
the fact that the writer was not able to make use of the later ideological 
terminology; and we find the words cides, ovcia, rdéos, used vaguely, and 
almost synonymously, to express a whole, because Plato is creating his 
vocabulary as he proceeds. I cannot imagine that Plato, or any writer with 
enough ability to write the Hippias Maior, would have written in this loose 
manner had he been ‘thoroughly acquainted’ with the Phaedo, the Meno, and 
the Symposium, not to mention the Sophist and the Philebus and the Politicus. 

Quite the contrary. All the ‘ logico-metaphysical’ expressions used in 
our dialogue lead us to the conclusion that it cannot have been written after 
any of these, and that it implies the theory of ideas just as much, and just as 
little, as any other early dialogue. 

3. The two Hippias Dialogues.—We saw that Aristotle refers to the Hippias 
Minor, without however saying that Plato was the author ;4 while there is an 


> \ \ \ 
QUTO TO KaNOY ... 


* Contrast also Gorg. 459D with such passages Xapuldns rv Hduxwrov ob pbvor TH tdéa SoKe? 


as Rep. 475 sqq., Phil. 15a. 

? See Taylor, Varia Socratica, ch. 5; C. M. 
Gillespie in the Class. Quart., July, 1912; also 
Ritter, Newe Untersuch, ui. Platon, pp. 228-326. 

3 ida clearly .refers to bodily stature in 
Euthy, 6£, and Charm. 157D: Aéyw wévroe coe Ori 


duadépew. So also atrd xad’ airé cannot mean 
anything more than ‘taken by themselves’ in 
Lysis 220c, As O. W. Holmes would say, the 
words had not yet become ‘ polarized.’ 

4 Metaph. 1025a, quoted above, p. 135. 
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equally clear but unacknowledged reference to the longer Hippias in the 
Topica.* But even so, the Hippias Minor has hitherto been regarded as better 
authenticated; and Apelt® attempts to prove the authenticity of the Mazor 
by contending that the two works stand or fall together. 

The Hippias Minor, like the Hippias Maior, has two subjects. It is partly 
meant to show that Hippias understands nothing of the Socratic method, for 
his statement that Achilles is better than Odysseus is hopelessly refuted. To 
do this Socrates makes use of an interesting argument: 6 codds, the expert, 
who is admittedly good and true, a@yaO0s Kai adnOrs, is also proved to be the 
most wicked man and the best liar, since he who possesses knowledge of the 
good must also possess knowledge of its opposite, evil. He who can do any- 
thing best also knows how to do it worst, and the best sinner is he who sins on 
purpose. He who sins willingly, &wv dpaptavwr, is better than he who sins 
unwillingly, so that the willing sinner and the good man are identical, at least 
if anyone does sin purposely, e’mep tis éotw obtos (3768). The conclusion of 
the dialogue is, or seems to be, that a knave is better than a fool. But we 
know that Socrates does not believe this? because he does not believe. that 
there is such a thing as a knave—i.e. that anyone sins willingly. We have 
here a proof per absurdum that sin is but ignorance, for it is the only way out 
of the dilemma that the good man is also the worst. 

The question of the willing sin is frequently discussed by Plato, as is 
the statement here made that knowledge of a thing implies knowledge of its 
opposite.* 

The Hippias Minor leaves us then with the paradox that the good man 
(who is also the bad man, if indeed anyone sins willingly) is he who has the 
power and knowledge (for the two are admitted to be the same) to do both 
good and evil. But it nowhere tells us that this indiscriminate power is candv. 
On the contrary, we are told quite clearly in 376A: ro wév ye ddiKeiy Kaxd 
moet éotiv, TO O€ uy adixeiy Kadd.© And what of the identity of Good and 
Beauty that is made so much of in other dialogues? That is just the 
absurdity of the position. 

The passage in the Hippias Maior (2g6p), where not all dvvayis but only 
TO XpHjoywov Te Kal TO Suvarov eri Td ayabdv Te ToLHoa is TS KaXddy, is then only 
a restatement of what is said in the shorter dialogue where the adjective caddv 
is also restricted to that kind of Sévayis or copia. Therefore when Apelt says 
that the conscience of Plato was uneasy because of the conclusions of the 
Hippias Minor, and thought it advisable to write another conversation and 
also to call it Hzppias, in order to placate this uneasiness, he is talking 
nonsense, and that for three reasons: first, because neither Plato nor Socrates 
had any conscientious scruples in dialectical argumentation as long as the 


1 146a 21, see p. 135, above. doit. He makes this clear also in 376: elrep 
2 Platonische Aufsitze, pp. 222 sqq. tls éoTw otros. 
3 The key to the puzzle is to be found in 374¢, * Phaedo 97D; Ion 532B; Charm. 166a; Rep. I. 
Aégfaio 5° ay mbrepov rdyada KexrijoOa x.7.X., for 334A (and Adam’s note ad /oc.). 
Socrates would maintain that just as one would 5 Also 3758, etc. 


prefer to possess good, so one will also prefer to 


*» 
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argument was sound ; secondly, because, even if they had, they were not likely 
to be disturbed by what is obviously a reductio ad absurdum of Hippias’ 
position ; and lastly, because the Hippias Mator only repeats what has been 
said in the Hippias Minor. 

There are many other points of contact between the two dialogues. 
Hippias sings his own praises, with small variations, in both. The same 
fundamental objections are brought against the Socratic method (cp. Hipp. 
Minor 369 B-c with Hipp. Maior 3018). Although our dialogue is more racy 
in its caricature of the sophist, Socrates’ attitude to him is essentially the same 
(cp. Hipp. Mat. 3048 and Hipp. Min. 3644); but I do not think there is much 
force in Apelt’s other argument that the two sketches of Hippias are com- 
plementary, for it is not strictly true, and in any case if Plato would vary the 
picture, so would an imitator. - 

From these considerations I conclude that, although cross-references are 
possible, they are not in any way certain, and that our dialogue can very well 
stand by itself. 

4. Hippias Maior and Gorgias 474 D-E.—Stallbaum? first pointed out the 
similarity between these passages. In the Gorgias we are told that Beauty is 
due either to usefulness or to pleasure. I will quote at length: 

EQ: Ti 88 rode; ta nada mavta, olov Kal cdpata kal Xpopata Kal 
oxypata nal dovas cai émeTyndetpata, els ovdev amroBrérr@v Kadels ExdoToTE 
kand; olov TpOTov Ta cwpuaTa TA Kaa OvX) Hroe KaTAa THY Xpelay Néyels KadA 
elvas, mpos 0 dy &xactov xpijocpov 7, Mpds TodTO, 7) KaTa Hdovny TLV, cay ev TO 
OcwpetcOas xalpetv rou Tods OewpodvTas ; exers Te exTds ToUTwY héyelY TeEpi 
oWmaTos KaddXOUS ; 


TIOAO®: otk éxo. 


SQ: odxodv Kal TaAXNA TdvTa odTwO Kal oXnpaTa Kal ypopwata 7 Sta HSovHp | 


tia 1) dtd @derelav 1) Si’ auporepa Kara Teocayopevers ; 


TIOA : "Eyoye. 
EQ: od nal ras dovds cal Ta KATA THY MovoLKHY TaVTA WTAUTAS 5 
TOA: Nai. 


SO: cal phy tad ye Kata Tods vopovs Kal TA émeT|SevpaTa ov 81 TOV ExTOS 


rovTwy éotiv, TA KANG, TOD i) @héALLA Elvas 7) HSéa 7) ApupoTepa. 

TIOA: ove Emouye Soxee. 

SQ: odxodv Kai 1d TOV paOnudtov KaddrOS @ca’TaS ; 

—TIOA: Udvv ye: cal xaras ye vov opiter, d Swxpates, HdovH Te Kal ayaO@ 

opufopmevos TO Kanon.” 

Anyone at all familiar with the Hippzas Mator will at once recognize many 
of its expressions and ideas here.® 

Now both Rodllig+ and Horneffer try to prove that the Hippras Mator was 


1 Stallbaum, Platonis opera (1832), Vol. IV., 4In his article ‘Zum Hippias Major’ in 
p. 157. Wiener Studien, July, 1900, where he reviews a 

2 Note that Polus takes &¢é\uov=dyabdy for tract of Horneffer, ‘De Hippia Majore.’ This I 
granted here. regret to say I have failed to get hold of, but 

3 Especially 295D, E; and 296D, E; see also Reollig’s review is very full, and I do not think it 
298A. unfair to base my criticism on his. 
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written by an imitator who misunderstood the Gorgias. We see that all the 
examples given in that dialogue are beautiful either because they are useful or 
because they are pleasant to the spectator, but we are not told which reason 
applies in any particular case. It is clear, however, that the last three, ta 
Kata TOvS vomous, TA ériTHdevwaTa, TA pabrjuata, owe their beauty to the 
first reason. 

In the Hippias Maior 295c all these examples are quoted as beautiful 
because yprjocua. This, according to Horneffer, is bad copying, for some of 
them belong to the Sov7 class. It is, as Rollig saw, nothing of the sort. In 
the Gorgias Beauty is reduced to two ideas (which were not- novel, but common 
Greek conceptions). This account of Beauty was not a sound Socratic 
definition, as we are distinctly told in the Hippias! that a definition should give 
the one common ground of beauty. These two conceptions, ypfotuorv and dd, 
hastily thrown together in the longer dialogue in order to prove Polus in the 
wrong, are now carefully weighed to see if either can be made to account for 
all beauty. All the examples of the Gorgias must therefore be accounted for 
under each head separately. 

To xpjowpov is taken first (295D-297D), and, even in its refined form of 
TO wpéAtmov, is rejected. We then proceed to examine if perchance the second 
cause of beauty given in the Gorgias is not what we are searching for. We 
find there kata jdovnv twa, édv ev 7 OcwpeiaOar yalpev Town TOUS OewpodvTas * 
This is now more clearly and fully defined as 70 8&1’ dyews Kal axons HSU. 
This again must account for all particular beautiful things if it is to be a 
satisfactory definition. 

Rollig’ now objects that the question, ‘Can beautiful laws and customs 
be accounted for under this head ?’ is allowed to drop in 298D: tavTa pev yap 
Ta Tepl TOvS vouous Te Kal Ta émiTnSeduata Tay dv havein ove éxtos dvTa THs 
aigOycews i) Sia THs axons te Kal dnpews iv odoa TvyYXaVEL, GAN’ Uropeivwpev 
TodTov Tov Aoyor, TO Sia TovTwY 5d Kaddv elvat, undsy TO TOY VOM@V Eels pécov 
mapaéyovres. But this is not really the case. There are two difficulties which 
Socrates sees in this last definition : 

(a) Can vowor and émitndevuara be included ? 

() What is the one notion underlying these two kinds of pleasure which 
justifies our applying the predicate xaddv to them ? 

No doubt these problems might have been dealt with in this order. 
Plato might have said that we do ultimately become aware of laws and 
customs through the sense of sight and hearing. But he cannot really settle 
whether these things are to be included under the head of ‘ beautiful pleasures’ 
until he has satisfactorily defined what beautiful pleasures are. And this he 
tries to do by dealing with the second difficulty first. As he never does over- 
come it, he is not called upon to go back to difficulty (a), the last definition 
being proved unsatisfactory in any case. Had he dealt with (a) first and failed 
to overcome it he could not have dealt with the second difficulty, and would 


1 See 300A sqq. 31.6, 
L 
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not have given us the interesting and suggestive discussion that occupies the 
rest of the dialogue to the concluding words. 

This is perfectly clear, justified, and well constructed. 

Calling attention to Gorgias 4998 sqq-,' where Callicles at last admits that 
some pleasures are good, some bad, and that pleasurable things should be 
done for the sake of good, not good things for the sake of pleasure, Rollig says 
that the author of the Hifpias Maior reasoned from this as follows : 

The beautiful is the pleasure of eye and ear. 

There are good and bad pleasures. 

If a pleasure be beautiful, it must obviously allow itself to be identified 

with good, and be a 7Sov7) wpédupos. 

It follows that the pleasure of eye and ear must be a good (useful) pleasure 

in order to be called the beautiful. : 

Even if this were so, I do not see that the author cannot be Plato. But I 
suspect that the writer of our dialogue had the Gorgias on the brain a good 
deal less than Roéllig had. Any of these thoughts except the first were 
commonplace enough among the Socratics. If, as I believe, the author was 
Plato, the general agreement between the two dialogues is as natural as the 
difference in wording. Plato must have discussed Pleasure and Good and 
meditated upon their relation to each other times without number, and he 
would naturally use the same examples. 

The Gorgias and the Hippias Maior undoubtedly belong to the earlier part 
of Plato’s life as a writer. This is clear from the style, the dramatic interest, 
and the absence of a clear-cut theory of ideas. Doubtless the two dialogues 
may be independent of each other, but only in so far as two works of the same 
author can ever be independent. It seems probable that the shorter work is the 
later of the two, and that when Plato wrote it he had in mind the definition of 
beauty and the division of pleasures given in the Gorgvas, and subjected them to 
a more thorough examination. But I do not think that he would trouble about 
the exact wording of the Gorgias passages, for it was of no importance. 

s, The Hippias Maior, Parmenides, and Philebus.—It is easy to attach too 
much importance to casual similarities between any two dialogues. Thus 
Miss Tarrant suggests that the likeness between the terminology of our 
dialogue and of the first part of the Parmenides shows that the Hippias Mator, 


written by a pupil of Plato to criticize the doctrine of ideas as explained in the — . 


Phaedo, may have caused Plato to reconsider his position in the Parmenides. 
I hope to have proved, when dealing with the metaphysical expressions found in 
the Hippias Maior, that they do not imply any clearly understood theory of ideas 
at all. But apart from that, I think it extremely unlikely that the Parmenides, 
an altogether later dialogue, could be accounted for by such very thin criticism 
as the Hippias contains even on Miss Tarrant’s own showing.? 


1 ds dy od oler eud # Kal AdNov dvrwodv dvOpdrwv extent the power of self-criticism and that the 


obx wycioOae Tas uev Bedrlovs HOovds, Tas dé Xelpous. Paymenides, presenting as it does the difficulties 


Cp. 500A: Trav dyabav ody evexa det kal rida Kal and obstacles to the theory of ideas, does not 
ra Hoga mpdrrew, add’ ob Tayaba Tav Hdéwr. necessarily imply any change in Plato’s attitude 
2 I believe that Plato possessed to avery great to the theory. 
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The Philebus,' too, is a later work. We have there a far keener and fuller 
analysis of pleasure and a more advanced view of beauty, which we see to 
be a natural development of the aesthetic reflections of the Hippias Maior. 
The two dialogues obviously, for this and many other reasons, belong to 
different periods of Plato’s life. 

6. Conclusion—To sum up: The Hifpias Maior is all but quoted by 
Aristotle, who is obviously borrowing from it. The internal evidence against 
its genuineness when carefully examined comes to nothing. Whatever may be 
thought of the Hippias Maior our dialogue can pass the test of authenticity on 
its own merits. It contains passages akin to certain thoughts of the Gorgias 
which would suggest an earlier date for that dialogue. It has no direct 
connexion with the Parmenides, but the ideas it contains are more fully 
developed in the Philebus and elsewhere. It is very Platonic, and there is no 
reason why it should not have been written by Plato. The confused and 
sometimes obscure terminology proves that it could not have been written by 
an intelligent man after reading the Piilebus and the Sophist. 


NOTE ON Huprras MaAior 3018. 


301B: da TavTa obTw weydrha twas AavOdver Kal Siavexh couara THS ovctas 
TepuKoTa. 

This sentence has puzzled commentators considerably. The key to its 
construction is to be found in «ai, the emphatic position of which has hitherto 
been overlooked. Construe: ia ratra oft peydda cMuaTA THS ovolas | 
AavOaver Las Kal Siaverh wepvedta—‘ Therefore you fail to perceive that such 
large bodies of being are also by nature continuous.’ 

This practically repeats the argument of the previous sentence, as it 
undoubtedly should. camara ris odcias are the same as Ta 6Xa TOV T paywatov 
above ; it is rather a queer expression, and the meaning is not clear, but 
we should remember that Hippias is probably purposely represented as 
obscure. He is camouflaging his ignorance with big words that mean very 
little. We may perhaps see here a quotation (or a parody ?) of a passage 
from one of the sophist’s works. But I do not believe that Hippias is putting 
forward a deeply thought-out theory of nature, although he doubtless thinks it 
deep enough. Nor is some rival school of thinkers made to speak through 
him, for in either case he would express himself more clearly and probably 
more at length. The emphasis is entirely on the words peyd\a and Siaverh, 
as is proved by their prominent position, and Hippias wishes to impress them 
on Socrates as against his petty and endless ‘ splitting up.’ 

Grote says we have ‘the logical term concrete opposite to abstract’ 
(Plato, Vol. I., 384-5). If so Hippias was not, could not be, aware of the fact. 
Nor does Grote give us any hint about the construction. G. Smith? translates 
dvavexh as ‘continuous and concrete’; the two meanings could hardly be 


1 For a full and interesting comparison of the table, /.c. 
Philebus, Gorgias, and Hippias Maior, see Rdllig’s ? In his edition of the dialogue (1893). 
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conveyed by one word. He takes copata THs ovctas as ‘objects as they exist 
in nature,’ but that requires the article. Miss Tarrant proposes to insert 
ra after c@pata, and takes 74 Tis ovctas to mean ‘ the sum of all that exists.’ 
Her construction 7a THs ovcias avOdver buds peyada Kal Svavex c@OpaTa 
meuxéra, and translation ‘ you do not perceive that nature consists of such 
great and continuous bodies,’ carries no conviction (Journ. of Philol. XXXV.). 
I do not think ra ris ovcias an improvement. 

Even such drastic emendations as Apelt’s oxipata for c@pata (Plat. 
Aufs. 231, note 2) do not make things better as long as we insist on taking 
peydra Kal Svavexh together. 


G. M. A. GRUBE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SWANSEA. 


THE FILIATION OF AESTHETIC IDEAS IN THE 
NEOPLATONIC SCHOOL. 


Tue famous passage (Emm. V. 8. 1) in which Plotinus declares that fine 
art, so far from simply reproducing nature, * goes back to the Reason-principles 
from which nature herself emanates,’ has hitherto been generally regarded as a 
tacit criticism of Plato’s teaching, and as an original contribution to the 
philosophy of art involving a rupture with the entire previous tradition of 
Greek aesthetic theory.1 Yet Plotinus introduces it, not as if he were pro- 
claiming a new gospel, but almost casually, as a subordinate link in his discus- 
sion of Intelligible Beauty. And though his respect for Plato was not the 
half-superstitious reverence of the later Neoplatonists, he was at all times 
more zealous to walk in Plato’s footsteps than to correct or criticize him, 
tacitly or otherwise. Moreover, can it be said with certainty that his doctrine 
is in itself opposed to Plato’s? That question can be answered only by a 
detailed examination of Plato’s theory of art—a task which I hope to 
accomplish elsewhere. In the present article, postponing all enquiry into the 
relation between these two aesthetic theories, I shall endeavour to show that 
the teaching of Plotinus was not a sudden innovation, but the natural and 
indeed inevitable outcome of preceding thought. : 

Plato had been obliged to lay great stress, in his discussion of the meta- 
physical import of art, upon the incompatibility of Homer’s old mythology 


1 Cf, Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, p. 1143 214-5, 246; Dodds, Select Passages illustrating 
Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. Il, pp. Neo-blatonism, p. 104 ; etc. 
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with a religion which had now passed beyond the primitive anthropomorphic 
stage. It was upon this problem that the debate excited by his criticisms 
gradually concentrated itself. Ilavrn yap noéSnoev, ef undev nAANYOpHoeEV, Says 
Heraclides of Homer: unless the national epics of Greece are blasphemy from 
start to finish, which is inconceivable, they must be understood as allegories. 
Here, in the recourse to allegorization, condemned in advance by Plato, lay a 
simple though completely unhistorical escape from the dilemma which now 
perplexed so many consciences. Given the licence proper to this method, it 
was easy to extract all the conclusions of a mature philosophy from those early 
poems and, by a natural inference, to blame philosophy for not acknowledging 
its debt. It was in vain that Plutarch, who himself used allegory in the 
interpretation of Egyptian myths, protested against it when applied to Homer, 
and would have no moral lessons drawn from poetry save those inherent in the 
logic of a poet’s theme. Already the Stoic school was busy transforming the 
gods of Olympus into mere personifications of natural forces and explaining 
their traditional names and attributes by those absurd etymologies of which 
the treatise of Cornutus De Natura Deorum is a complete encyclopaedia. 
Doubtless it was this labour of Cornutus and his fellow-Stoics which inspired 
Telephus, the Pergamene grammarian and tutor of the Emperor Verus, to 
compose his thesis On the Harmony between Plato and Homer.+ 

A turning-point in this process of accommodation between new beliefs and 
old mythology was reached in the Platonic revival inaugurated by Numenius 
of Apamea, when Stoic allegorization gave place to a reasoned theory of 
symbolism. The Neoplatonists had read in their Timaeus* that material 
nature is an expression of ideas conceived in the divine mind; and on this 
foundation they built up a theory, half metaphysical, half mystical, akin to the 
doctrine of ‘correspondences’ afterwards taught by the medieval alchemists. 
The world itself, they held, might be described as a myth® or symbolic poem, 
wherein each thing perceptible to sense contains within itself, potentially at 
least, a revelation of some spiritual truth or essence. And if inanimate things 
have this capacity of symbolic meaning, how much more the utterances of 
inspired poets? Thus to the interpretation of these last the new school 
brought a theory of expression which not only led, in Porphyry’s hands, to a 
genuinely critical study of religious symbolism, but also paved the way for a 
profounder understanding of the relation between form and content in a work 
of art. For symbols are understood to be the natural and appropriate, if not 
inevitable, expression of what they symbolize, whereas in allegory the meaning 
is translated into terms which may be parallel with it, but which are always in 
a measure arbitrary. 

Of the writings of Numenius, Moderatus, Cronius, Nicomachus and the 
other philosophers who built up this new symbology, only a few scattered 
fragments now remain. It is, however, certain that the method was thoroughly 
established by the time of Ammonius Saccas, the second founder of the school, 

1 Suidas, s.v. Telephus. 2 28-20b. 3 Sallust, de Dits et Mundo, c. 3. 
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for Origen was one of his disciples, and it was Origen who transferred it to 
the interpretation of the Hebrew scriptures, to the great scandal of his pagan 
critics, and especially of Porphyry, who denounces him for having enlisted a 
peculiarly Greek doctrine on the side of the barbarians.1| In his commentaries 
the thesis that all sensible things are symbols of divine ideas is stated in its 
exact Neoplatonic form as justifying a symbolical explanation of the inspired 
writings.2. To elaborate this view of poetry, which, however faulty, was at 
least an improvement on the old idea of imitation, and to infer from it that 
poetry and the fine arts generally are not mere inexpressive copies of the 
external world but, like the world itself, a revelation of eternal essences, was a 
step which, after this, could not be long delayed. 

In its bearing on psychology, the inference was drawn by Philostratus, 
who pointed out that not péiunots but davtacia is the parent-faculty of the fine 
arts. His formulation of a truth so obvious to modern minds gave the death- 
stroke to a psychological account of art which Plato had viewed with deep 
suspicion, but which had so far held its ground thanks to the support of 
Aristotle.4 It was reserved for Plotinus to make the necessary metaphysical 
adjustment. Yet when his friend Amelius desired to have a portrait of the 
master painted herefused, saying :,‘ Is it not enough to carry about this image 
in which nature has enclosed us? Must I also consent to leave, as a desirable 
spectacle for posterity, a more lasting image of the image?’’® The objection 
proves his loyalty to Plato, even though it betrays an imperfect understanding 
of Plato’s argument in the tenth book of the Republic. But by 263, when 
Porphyry came to Rome, Plotinus had gained a clearer insight into the nature 
of art, for soon afterwards he enthusiastically praised a symbolic poem on the 
Sacred Marriage between Zeus and the Eternal Wisdom which Porphyry had 
composed for the festival of Plato’s birthday,® and presently wrote his own 
tractate On Intelligible Beauty, in which his former notion that art can produce 
no more than eidwAov eidédov is finally abandoned. 

This revolution in his ideas may have been due solely to his own reflection 
and a closer study of the Platonic text, but there are grounds for believing that 
it was at least helped forward by external influences, and particularly by that 
of his fellow-Platonist, the pagan Origen, who like his Christian namesake and 
Plotinus himself had been a pupil of Ammonius Saccas. For this lesser 
Origen Plotinus had a deep respect,’ and Longinus, in a passage which 
Porphyry reproduces in extenso, speaks of him as one of the profoundest 
intellects of the time.§ His preoccupation with poetic problems is well 
attested, for Proclus gives us an amusing record of the excitement with which 
on one occasion he debated with Longinus on Plato’s attitude towards 
Homeric poetry: tpidv dr\ov Hyepov Siatedécar tov ’Opuyévn Bodvta Kai 
épuOpiavra Kal iSpete TOAA@ KaTeXomevov, peyadnv elvat AéyovTa THY UToVecwW 


1 Eusebius, H.E. VI. 19. * Poetics, c. 4. 
2 Homiliae in Canticum Canticorum : Migne, 5 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, c. 1. 
P.G., Vol. XIIL., cc. 172-175. 6 Jd, c. 15. PIG. 6 fag 


3 Life of Apollonius, VI. 19. wTb,, & 2a, 
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kal tiv amopiav We are told, further, that although like all the pupils of 
Ammonius he had vowed to keep their master’s doctrine secret, he followed 
the example already given by Herennius and broke the vow by publishing a 
treatise wept tov Sayuovey and a thesis é7e povos mounts 6 Bacire’s: ‘the 
king alone is poet,’ which if M. Emile Bréhier, the latest commentator on the 
Enneads, is right in his conjecture, dealt with questions of demoniacal and 
poetic inspiration.2 According to Porphyry this work was published ‘in the 
reign of Gallienus,’ that is to say, at some time after 253, when Gallienus 
shared the throne with Valerian, and before 268, when Claudius II. succeeded 
to the empire. The treatise wep) tov Satyovwy was an earlier work. Now 
Plotinus began writing in 253, and by the time of Porphyry’s advent in 263 
had written twenty-one treatises. His tractate On Intelligible Beauty was com- 
posed after this, during the five years of Porphyry’s stay in Rome; and the 
debate between Origen and Longinus, at which Porphyry was present, must 
have occurred at the same period. Amelius had been a member of the circle 
since 246. A comparison of these dates makes it probable that the incident of 
the portrait took place at some point anterior to Porphyry’s arrival, and that it 
was Origen who, by his oral discussions of poetic problems and by his written 
thesis, helped Plotinus to reach the modified conception of art which is 
formulated in the famous tractate. The absence of documentary proof leaves 
this a matter of conjecture: but whether or no the conjecture is well founded, 
it is indisputable that the imitative theory which made art a mere reduplication 
of the perceptible world was already dead when Plotinus began writing. Its 
rejection had been implicit in the symbology worked out before his time by 
several generations of eclectic thinkers ; and Plotinus, in abandoning it once 


for all, was but completing their task. 
H. P. R. FINBERG. 


t Proclus, Commentary on the Timaeus, 20 D, 2 Ennead I., ed. Bréhier, Paris, 1924, p. 4. 
ed. Diehl, Vol. I., p. 63. 


SOME NOTES ON PLOTINVS. 


Ennead 1, 4. 3: Plotinus is arguing that happiness is fullness and completeness 
of life, and continues, according to the MSS. (Volkmann’s edition, p. 66, 1. 20), ovr 
yap av ovdé éraxrév 7d ayabdy trdpyou, 088’ GAA 7d Urrokeipevov dAAaXOev yevdpevov 
mapefes adrd (or better aire, Marc A and Miiller) é& dya0 efvos. Mr. MacKenna 
translates the last phrase by ‘a life needing no foreign substance called in from 
a foreign realm to establish it in good’; Ficinus by ‘neque aliud quicquam aliunde 
adueniens efficiet ut subiectum collocetur in bono.’ Ficinus is undoubtedly right. 
7) trokeipevov means ‘the subject,’ which a few lines above (p. 66, l. 4) has been 
identified with the Adoyx} fw. The passage should be corrected by writing 
T@ droxepév, dependent on yevdpevov, for 7d troxeluevov. 


Eun. 1. 4.8: dAXda 7d adtod Kai ev tH Evdov déyyos ofov ev Aaumrfps hos ToAAod 
eLwOev rvéovros ev rohAg (én dvéwov (p. 72, 1.6). This beautiful image is marred by 
the absence of a verb. Kirchhoff and his successors, offended by «ai, cast it out; but 
it should rather be treasured as the relic of a lost original, xaéerac. 


Enn. 1. 8.6: dore cat kata 73 edSos 79 ddnOet evavtiov Kal 73 Kar’ obolay TO Kar’ 
oveiay avrois (Kirchhoff for adris) évavriov (p. 106, 1. 17). Kirchhoff did not complete 
the cure of this passage. A further change of one letter is required. For the 
extremely awkward xard before rd WedSos read kad, ‘as.’ 


Enn. I. 8. 8: Matter makes everything its own that comes to it, domep é& 
Tpopy (pwv 7d civevexOev pnxére elvar dep tpoweAHAVOEV, GAA’ aiua Kkvvds Kal wav Kivevov 
kai xupol mavres tarép Tod deEapévov éxeivov (p. 108, 1. 20). For the last four words 
Kirchhoff suggests and Miiller prints dep 73 Se£dpevov éxeivo; Bréhier conjectures 
éomep for trép, and gives an impossible translation. We should doubtless alter 
vmép to oirep: ‘the food taken in ... becomes all the juices belonging to that 
particular recipient.’ A grammatical difficulty still remains. We must apparently 
supply something like 4) tAy rote? to govern 7d cicevex Bev pyxére elvan (see the context), 
and then understand.78 civeveyOév yiverau with afua Kuvds x,7.X. 


Enn, II. 3. 12: Man is produced from the reason-principle of man, dAd’ éBAayvé 
mote 1) wpéhnoe 7d (Volkmann 14) é£w+ dpoiws yap ro marpl, dAXd pds 7d BéATLov 


woAXdxis, éore 8 dre tpds Td xElpov owvéererev (p. 143, 1. 10), This must mean, as | 


Mr. MacKenna sees, that external circumstances, like the father, help or harm. But 
the sense required is that the child is like the father, though external circumstances 
may sometimes make him worse or better. Read therefore dows yap ro warpi, and 
compare III. 1. 5, rois yotv yovetow dpovor (p. 221, 1. 2), in a similar context. 


Enn. II. 3.14: Among influences producing physical strength Plotinus mentions 
yoveis pev 7d Tp@rov, eira et Tus dpa Tv Térwv érye TA OUpdvia Kat 7 yq (p. 145, l. Ir). 
Miller and Volkmann, following Vitringa, for érye read rapécye zu. Plotinus more 
probably wrote ed écye: ‘if the locality was favourable, the climatic conditions 
and the soil would help.’ Cp. xeipov éoxe and dovppétpws eoynxdros just below 
(p. 146, ll. 6 and 9). 


Enn, III. 1.6: All creatures are produced by their own kinds, horse by horse, 
man by man; ¢orw dé cvvepyds Kal 1) ToD ravTds popa cvyxXwpotoa 7d ToAd Tols ywvopéevors 
(p. 222, 1. 12): ‘though the motion of the universe must co-operate, while allowing 
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the chief influence to the objects produced.’ This is nonsense; while Mr. MacKenna’s 
translation, ‘a very powerful influence upon the thing brought into being,’ assigns a 
wrong meaning to cvyxwpotca Td rodv. For tots ysvouévous, therefore, read ois 
yéewapevous, ‘the parents.’ Cp. III. 8. 4 (p. 335, 1. 3) rév yevapevwv (with v.l. 
ywopévov) and III. 5. 2 (p. 270, 1. 29) % yewapévn. Ficinus was on the right track 
with his ‘concedens tamen genitoribus genitisque quam plurimum.’ Similarly in 
III. 1. 5 (p. 221, 1. 2), where the context is much the same, zapa tov yewapevov 
should be read for rapa trav yuyvopévwy (yevvyrdvtwv Vitringa, yovewv Volkmann). 


Enn. III. 2. 17: In describing the drama of the universe Plotinus points out 
that the success of the performance depends upon each actor being set in his proper 
place and speaking the words appropriate to it, even though his part be only to 
‘curse in darkness and Tartarus.’ He continues (p. 249, 1. 17): xal rd ddov Toto 
KaAdv ovK ei AiBos ein Exacros, GAN’ ci TOV POdyyov Tdv abrod ciodepdpevos GuvTEdO? cis pilav 
dppoviav (wiv Kal aitds dwvav, éAdrrw Sé Kal xelpw Kal dreXerrépav. But what is the 
point of saying ‘this universe is good, not if the individual is a stone’? Plotinus, it 
is true, likes to contrast spiritual things with stones as examples of inanimate or 
extended objects, e.g. III. 1. 5 (p. 220, 1. 24), nyiy dé ovdey didods ALPous Hepopéevois 
kataXetres elvar; VI. 2. 6 (p. 306, 1. 12), 7 AlBos (sc. 7 Yvxy); VI. 5. 11 (p. 395, 1. 27); 
éxeivn ) pvows . . . ov« cori ofa AiMos. Here, however, the contrast is entirely out of 
place. The meaning wanted is that the universal concert is good, ‘not if each 
performer is a supreme artist, but if each one contributes to the ensemble his own life’s 
utterance, however imperfect.’ We need not look far for a supreme artist whose 
name might easily have been corrupted into Afos. A change of one letter gives us 
Aivos. Cp. Pausanias IX. 29. 6, and for a mention of him in Neo-Platonic literature, 
Iamblichus, Vit. Pythag. 139. 


Enn. I11. 6.13: rapardjowv yiveros oiov Kal eis Td KdtTowTpoy évop~ro Ta cidwra 
(p. 301, 1.1). Kirchhoff and his successors alter évop@ro to évoparar. But keep évopwro 
and insert «i, which is badly needed, before <is. Just below, in III. 6. 14, Sef 7d GAXO 
civat &pav rapéxov (p. 301, |. 31), 76 is clearly wrong, and Volkmann excises it. For 
76 read 1, the need of which seems to be acutely felt by the translators. 


Enn. III. 8. 8: vots, which is an original unity become a plurality, éfe/Acfev 
atrov mavra éxew eéduv, ds BéATiov Fv ait~ pay COcAforar TodTO, SevTepov yap eyévero 
(p. 341, 1. 9). «s makes no sense. Kirchhoff, followed by the other editors, for as 
wrote « «ai, which gives the meaning, but is palaeographically an improbable 
alteration. Why should we not write ¢? There would still remain point in atrg. 
Had there been no unfolding of vots, it might indeed have been better for voids ztself, 
which would not have been degraded into a secondary; but the world below vois 
would never have existed at all. Just below, in the phrase PeATiw pév dOev, Xeipw dé 
eis 6 (p. 341, 1. 14), we should read «is a if it is desirable to make Plotinus write 
grammatically. 

Eun. 111. 8.9: mpds dv de? onuavar rus ofdv te, TO ev Huiv dpoww Pyooper (Pp. 342, 
1, 18). Kirchhoff and the rest alter rpds év to zpds 6. But how did the v come to 
exist? It represents an original «i, which indeed is needed to complete the 
construction of the sentence. Reading zpds 6 «i, we get, ‘if in reply to this question 
we must indicate how it is possible (sc. to grasp the One), we shall answer “ by what 
is like it in ourselves.”’ For another case of the disappearance of «i see VI. 8. 2 
(p. 480, 1. 9), where I feel sure that efra kas <ei> tis Aoywpds should be read. 


Enn. 1V. 4. 28: Plotinus has argued in IV. 4. 20 that the causes of desire are 
 pev aicOnors pabotoca Kal 4 Yvyxi) ) éyyvs, nv 5) piow Papev thy Sovoay rd iyvos 
(p. 67, 1. 5), i.e. sensation and the next grade of soul or pseudo-soul, called vous 
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which gives ‘the vestige’ of true soul to the body. Turning in IV. 4. 28 to the 
consideration of 7d Oupoedés, he asks whether it belongs to cdpats TG ofov (pwHEvrs, OF 
to a particular part of it, and also «i dAAov dvtos rod SiddvTos 7d ixvos 7d YuyxeKdy 7 
evTava év te TovTO 6 Oupds, odxéTe Tapa OvptKod 7) aicOytrKod (p. 76, 1. g), ‘whether that 
‘which bestows the soul-trace is different, so that here we have this one distinct 
thing, Ovpds, no longer deriving from the passionate or perceptive faculty.’ 7 before 
evravda is excised by Miiller and Volkmann, but it doubtless conceals jv, a 
‘philosophical imperfect.’ The real difficulty, however, lies in rapa @vpixod. The 
suggestion that perhaps Ovpdés does not come from 7d Ovpixdy seems quite pointless 
here. 6 Ovpds rod Ovprxod in I. 1. 5 (p. 43, 1. 11) does not help us, as the context there 
is different. For @vpixod we must substitute dutixot, which brings the passage into 
accord with c. 20 and the whole course of Plotinus’ argument. For he does indeed 
hold that @uyds is derived from 7d gutixdv. See p. 76, 1. 31, els tadTad Tis 6p@v ovK EK 
Tov urikod wppnaOat, Sc. Tov Oupdv av Aéyou (where he is referring to arguments which 
at first sight militate against his thesis); p. 77, l. 26, rapa tod gutiKod Kal yevvnTiKov 
dpdw yiverGac (where aupw probably means ‘both kinds of anger,’ though Ficinus 
renders by ‘tam irascendi ae concupiscendi fomes’); and p. 78, 1. 5, 7d 8 ra 
devdpa pi) Exe Oupdv Kalirep 75 putixdy Exovta ov Set Oavpafe K.7.A. 

In the same chapter (p. 77, 1. 5) occurs a very puzzling passage, (rar) vd Te 
Onpia mpds Tas Kpdoers oddevds dAAOV GAAG mpds Td SoxynOev AvpHvacHa Tas dpyas EXwCL. 
Ficinus renders by ‘item bruta ultra corporum compositiones ex eo duntaxat, quod 
aliquis laesurus appareat, prorumpunt in iram.’ This implies pds tats xpdcect, 
which may be what Plotinus wrote, though it involves the awkwardness of taking 
Tas épyas éxwou first with the genitive and then with wpés and the accusative. Iam 
inclined to believe, however, that Plotinus wrote pds tas mpagets ovdevds aAXov, 
‘animals are not enraged at the doings of anyone else, but at the prospect of danger 
to themselves,’ whereas human beings feel anger also trép dy dy Kal Erepds Tis TOV 
Tpoonkovtwv (Sc. tdaxp) Kal GAws irép Gv dv Tis Tapa 73 TporjKov Tou (p. 76, |. 27). 


J. H. SLreeman. 
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Tuat Hermias, the despot of Atarneus, was a barbarian as alleged by Theo- 
pompus, fr. 242, Oxf., Letter to Philip, in Didymus in Dem., col. 5, 24, has been denied 
by Jaeger, Arvistoteles, p. 113 n., on the ground that in Aristotle’s hymn and epigram 
he is put forward as a Hellene; cf. ibid., p. 119, on Callisthenes and Hermias. In 
confirmation may be added that, had he been a barbarian, he could hardly have 
induced the Eleans to declare the Olympic truce to him as Theopompus says they 
did, Did. 5,29. Demetrius the Magnesian, Diog. L. V. 3, said he was a Bithynian ; 
and possibly Theopompus said the same in the defective passage in fr. 210, Did. 4, 69. 
He may have been in fact a Bithynian by place of birth, yet not by blood: at such 
Greeks the taunt ‘barbarian’ was readily cast;+cf. Bivds 1700 on Gorgias, and 
Aeschines on Demosthenes. But we may go much further in scepticism. 

According to Hdt. VIII. 104-6 Hermotimus of Pedasa was captured in 
hostilities and sold to a Chian, Panionius, who made his living by castrating good- 
looking boys and selling them. Panionius so dealt with Hermotimus, who later on 
was chief of Xerxes’ eunuchs. When Xerxes was on his way to Athens, some 
business took Hermotimus és yjv tiv Mvotinv rv Xiou pev véepovras Arapveds de kadéerar, 
and there he met Panionius, greeted him as a benefactor, and promised to reward 
him: Herodotus then describes the vengeance taken. This story, which brings 
Hermotimus, eunuch and slave, into connexion with Atarneus, is probably the germ 
of the assertions that Hermias, despot of Atarneus, was a eunuch and a slave, which 
were made by Theocritus Chius in his vigorous, if obscene, epigram, and by 
‘Theopompus, fr. 210, Phil. XLVI., Did. 4, 69 (‘eunuch’) and 5, 9 (‘bought with 
money’); cf, fr. 242, Letter to Philip, Did. 5, 25. These contemporaries of Hermias 
were Chians, and therefore hated Hermias (cf. Beloch, Gv. Geschichte? TItied, 
Pp. 539, 1), for he had succeeded Eubulus (cf. Pol. 1267a 31) in possession of 
Atarneus, which had once belonged to the Chians, Hdt. /.., and I. 160; while 
Theopompus, Did. 5, 8, alleges that he treated with contumely very many Ionians.* 

Hence, in spite of the assertions of his contemporaries, Theocritus and Theo- 
pompus, to say nothing of the story in Demetr. de Eloc., § 293,? it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the story of Hermias being eunuch and slave is just a mendatiuncula 
(to use the language of de Or. II. 59, 241) based on the story in Herodotus, the fiction 
being the easier because Hermias is short for such names as Hermotimus, 

It may be remarked that if Hermias owed his degradation to Hermotimus who 
preceded him, he probably became an author thanks to Hermeias of Alexandria who 
lived so long after him. For his book “on the soul, that it is immortal,” Suidas s.v. 
Hermias, can hardly be other than a replica of the asseveration of the Soul’s 
immortality, quoted (from Damascius) by Suidas s.v. Hevmeias, that Hermeias 
of Alexandria made to the dying Aegyptus. 


1 Add perhaps Isocrates’ Epist. IX., Archid., talks of a waddaxls of Hermias, this is not incom- 
§ 8 (about 356 B.c.). patible with his alleged condition ; see Burton, 
2 Grote’s ‘ bodily hurt when a child,’ Arvis- Avabian Nights, Vol. V. 46 n., and Pilgrimage I1., 
totle I., p. 6, seems due to confusion with Phile- cc. 17, p. 157 (1855). 
taerus, Str, 623.—When Aristippus, Diog.L.V. 3, 
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The extract from Aristocles that Eusebius quotes, Pr. Eu. XV. c. 2,1 mentions 
three charges against Aristotle in connexion with the elder Pythias—that he wrote 
tasteless poems about the marriage (Eubulides, § 5), that he sacrificed to her when 
she died as to Demeter (Lycon, § 8), and that he obtained her from Hermias as 
a reward for base services to the eunuch (§ 12). 

To the last charge Aristocles opposes a Letter to Antipater (fr. 663, Rose) in 
which he says Aristotle declared that Hermias was dead when the marriage took 
place, and that his motive was, besides kindly feeling towards Hermias, regard for 
the distressed condition of Pythias and for her good character. But against even the 
later date for the marriage given in the Letter is that itis not lateenough. According 
to the Will, D.L., § 12, the younger Pythias was not of marriageable age when 
Aristotle died. This youthfulness suggests that Aristotle did not marry till he 
settled down, or till just before—i.e. not till about 335. Now Ochus took Sidon in 
the summer of 345—so S. Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts, p. 148 (according to 
J.H.S., 1924, p. 288)—and the fall? of Hermias cannot be more than two or three 
years later. Therefore, if Aristotle married Pythias in 336-5, he had taken a good 
many years to consider the matter; but the hypothesis of marriage at an earlier date 
with a still childish Pythias seems excluded by the Letter’s remark on her virtue, 
which indicates that she was already grown up when Aristotle was with Hermias. 

The Letter is best regarded as a fake to refute the hostile version of the 
marriage, which it plainly presupposes, else why was it written? And the whole 
story of relationship between Pythias and Hermias may have had no other foundation 
in fact than that Aristotle had come to Athens about 335 with a wife who was 
known to be from Asia Minor. When the author quoted Did. 5. 63 (Theop. fr. 242, 


., Oxf.), says Hermias oixedrara dvéxecto towards Aristotle, he does not mean that he 


~ contracted affinity with Aristotle, but only that he was very friendly towards him. 
And it may be that, whatever Aristocles thought, the oixe.drns, which was the subject 
of poems adduced by Eubulides, was not «ndefa but friendship only: on this friendship 
we have still the poem extolling Hermias and his ‘ stedfast friendship.’ That the 
conventional story was at least so far true that Pythias did come from the 
neighbourhood of Atarneus is perhaps favoured by the assertion that her daughter’s 
second husband was ‘Procles, the descendant of Demaratus the Spartan King,’ 
Sext. Empir. Math. I. 258, p. 657, Bekker. This Procles is evidently of the family 
ruling over Halisarna, near Atarneus, when Xenophon was in the neighbourhood, 
Anab. VII. 8, 17, cf. I]. 1, 3; see also below on Herpyllis and her slave ‘the 
Pyrrhaean.’ But Pythias need not on that account have been the daughter or sister 
of Hermias; and if Proxenus was indeed an Atarnean as Vita Marciana alleges, she 
may have belonged to his family. 

The passage relating to Eubulides needs, as it stands in Dindorf’s text of 
Eusebius, a little alteration. Comparing D.L. X. 3: érwrodds pépwv revtjKovta 
doedyeis ws "Emxovpov, read EvBovAiSns . . . Wevderar, mpOrov pev roujpara Wuxpa 
mpodepopevos ws <’Apurrorédouvs >, yeypapdtwy addrAdwv, wep Tod yduov Kal THs mpds 
Eppiav oixewrntos aitp yeyovvias, If a suggestion made above be correct, these 
poems were (I) poems on the marriage with Pythias and (2) poems on the friendship 
with Hermias. However that may be, the poems on the marriage, though Aristocles 
speaks ill of them, may have been genuine; for that the relations between Aristotle 
and Pythias were unusually affectionate for Greeks is shown by her direction that she 
should be buried near him, and by his mention of her desire in his Will, § 16. 

Similarly the charge brought by Lycon, though at first sight amazing, may also 


1 With the general structure of this passage 2 The death may have been much later: see 
ef. D.L, X. 3 (Diotimus . . .) -9. Callisthenes in Did. 5, 66 sqq. 
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be true. He alleged @Qvew ’ApiototédAnv Ovoiav tereXACuTHKVIa TH yuvatkt Tovat’TnV drotav 
"AOnvatos ty Anjpyntpr; and though the woman’s name is not given the story applies 
to Pythias, since, according to the Will, Herpyllis survived, Pythias died before 
Aristotle. Now, in the Lettey to Alexander, Athen. 595-c (fr. 244, Oxf.), Theopompus 
says that Harpalus set up a temple to his dead mistress, Pythionice—she had been 
very well known in Athens, Diod. Sic. XVII. 108, 5--as Pythionice Aphrodite. 
Pythias is short for such names as Pythionice, like Hermias for such as Hermotimus; 
and so it might seem as if Lycon’s story were only a transfer to Aristotle and 
Pythias of that of Harpalus and Pythionice, with Demeter instead of Aphrodite to 
make the tale especially offensive to Athenians. Buta different explanation presents 
itself on consideration of a passage in the Will, Diog. L. V. 16, as the MSS. give it. 
According to the ordinary reading, which is due to Casaubon, Aristotle directs 
<Tiv> Tis pytpds THs Hperépas (eixdva) tH Anpntpe avaGeiver, But from Bywater’s 
edition it appears that the MSS. give tiv 5) pytépa B: tHv Snpnrépa LIV: rv 
Snpjrepa AL2Q: rv Sjpnrpa Laurentianus 69. 28. Whether the last be traditional 
or due to correction, it seems to be right—i.e. we should read tis pyrpds 7. 1). THY 
Ajpytpa dvabeivar. These words might refer to an idol of Demeter that had belonged 
to Phaestias. But the analogy of Pythionice Aphrodite, also of Lamia Aphrodite, 
Athen. 253a-B, suggests rather that they mean a statue of Phaestias with the 
attributes of Demeter; Lycon’s story would then mean that Aristotle set up and 
worshipped a statue of Pythias Demeter. This might be a perversion of the Will’s 
(Phaestias) Demeter, perhaps with help from the story of Pythionice Aphrodite. 
But in view of the love between husband and wife it might even be true. 


itt; 


According to the scholiast, i.e. Proclus, on Hes. Of.375—cf. Diog. L. V. 1 as 
restored by Miller—Timaeus said that Aristotle pera tiv tis yuvatxds teevTiy 
EprvAAlds ovvetvas tH Ocparaivy e& js aitdv cyxelv vidv.t The first part of this notice 
would seem to be true in so far as it calls Herpyllis a Qepdrasva, but false if it means 
she was not Aristotle’s wedded wife when he died. 

That Herpyllis was of servile condition is confirmed by her name ‘Thyme’ 
or ‘Cicala, which is of a sort that usually, but not necessarily, indicates servile 
condition ; see Fick-Bechtel, Gv. Personenn.?, pp. 324 and 329, and also by the Will 
of Aristotle, if we may assume its genuineness. This contains no provision for 
repayment of dowry, and she does not go back to her own family; but Aristotle’s 
trustees are to have care ‘ for the children, Herpyllis, and the estate,’ § 12, as though 
she were his freedwoman. Then the direction to the trustees, § 13, to take care 
of her because of her good services to Aristotle—cf. the formula in decrees, Hicks, 
Gy. Inscy.1, Nos. 83, 8; 85, 12; 87, 73 88,9; 99, 4—is not what we should expect in 
the case of the relict of an ordinary marriage. We may grant, then, that Timaeus 
was right when he called her a handmaid; and though, according to Vita Menagiana 
(and Suidas) Aristotle got her after Pythias from Hermias, yet Stahr’s ‘mit der 
Pythias, Avistotelia 1. 120 n., II. 289, may hit the mark. That she came from the 
neighbourhood of Atarneus may be indicated by the direction that she is to have 
raids Tov Ivppatov, § 13, the man from Pyrrha, a place in Lesbos, where is a lagoon 
on which the Hist. An. has much to say (Ross, Avist., p. 4; D’Arcy Thompson, On 
Arist, as a Biologist, p. 13). Aristocles’ statement in P.E. XV. 2, 15, that she was a 
Stagirite,2 is probably based on the provision in the Will for the case of her wishing 


1 Gaisford, Poet. Min. Gry., is not accessible; ing stories about Herpyllis, and we should not 
and I depend for this fragment on Ménage on try to combine them. The apologist says she 
D.L. V. 1, and a copy made by a friend from was a woman from Aristotle’s own city, and he 
Miller, F.H.G.I., p. 211. married her ; the enemy says she was a hand- 

2 Timaeus and Aristocles give us two conflict- maid, with whom he cohabited. 
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to live in Stagira ; perhaps, too, on the term ‘ paternal house,’ understood to be the 
house of the family of Herpyllis. But the Will ignores her family altogether. 
Herpyllis, then, may have come to Aristotle as handmaid of Pythias; slave she 
certainly was once; and at the time of his death his freedwoman, since the Will 
shows her already free. 

But that when he died she was not merely free but his wedded wife, is also 
shown by the Will. Zeller, II. ii. 22 n., draws attention to its provisions in regard 
to her, and if we consider them we shall see that they are such as would not be made 
by a man for his mistress. Providing for the case of her wishing dvépa AapBavew, 
Aristotle requires the trustees to see dws pr) dvagiws jpdv S06p,* i.e. that she be 
dowered in a way suitable to Aristotle and his family. He also provides that if she 
wish to live in Stagira she is to have 7) warpsav oixiay, though to turn the paternal 
mansion into a dower-house for the mistress, and that when there was offspring by 
the legitimate wife, would be not only extraordinary, but highly indecorous, and 
Aristotle was a stickler for decorum (Z.N. IV. 9, 5). The Will, then, requires us to 
believe that Aristotle had not only freed Herpyllis, but formally married her—if not 
before relations began between them, at all events before the Will was made. 
Hermippus in Athen. 589c very much understates, and by understating misleads, 
eripeAcias parkwy THS Seovons TeTvXnKEvae in the Philosopher’s Will. 

That Aristotle, if he had no male child by Pythias, should have regularized his 
relations with Herpyllis on her giving him a son would be readily intelligible. But 
on closer examination this reason for his marrying Herpyllis seems to vanish. On 
the one hand, everything points to Nicomachus being legitimate heir when the Will 
was made. He is named after his paternal grandfather; on the significance of this 
cf. Dem. in Boeot. de Nom. Then there are no legacies for his maintenance in the 
Will—i.e. as legitimate, or, at least, legitimated, son he inherits everything except in 
so far as is stipulated to the contrary, whether by the agreement already made, § 13, 
with Nicanor, the girl’s bridegroom designate, or by the Will. It may be added that 
the supposition that after Nicanor’s death Theophrastus became the heir’s guardian, 


and on the boy’s death himself inherited, would explain his leaving property im 


Stagira (cf. Grote, Avist. I. 27 n.) when he died, D.L. V. 52,? and, if one likes, also 
his having Aristotle’s library. On the other hand, the Will lends no support to the 
conventional story that Nicomachus was only half-brother to the girl it mentions. 
Nothing in it parts the two children from one another, or connects Nicomachus with 
Herpyllis—there is no hint that he will live with her as Demosthenes did with his 
mother. If we had only the Will before us, it is highly improbable that anyone 
would have thought of making Nicomachus half-brother to Pythias, and Aristotle’ S 
son by the bintidmaidin, 

Further, if we may assume that the assertions of Hermippus and Vita Mesnion 
and Aristocles that Nicomachus was son of Herpyllis, though they do not mention 
Timaeus, go back to him, like D.L. V. 1, who does, then this external evidence 
becomes very dim under scrutiny, for Proclus, who of them all probably gets us 
closest to Timaeus, gives the boy no name, Now, at first sight—if we suppose 
Proclus not to have himself left out the name in quoting Timaeus—it seems 
Gk. Thinkers, E. Tr., IV. 566, refers also to 
Tusc. III. 10, 21, Theophrastus interitum deplorans 
Callisthenis sodalis sui. But Callisthenes and Theo- 


phrastus could have known one another when 
Callisthenes was working with Aristotle—see 


1 So, according to Bywater, B.L.; dvdgcos 
AQV; cf. pp. 113, 46, and 114, 17 of Cobet’s 
text. Cobet’s dvatly fav is still less compatible 
with her being Aristotle’s concubine at the time. 

2 Evidence for any more direct connexion 


between him and Stagira there is none, Wimmer 
gives only two references to the place (Hist, 
Pi. Ill, 11, 1, and IV. 16, 3), and these he might 
easily have got from Aristotle. For proof of his 
following Aristotle into Macedonia Gomperz, 


Dittenb. Syii.3 275—on the list. of Pythian Victors 
(D.L., No. 131, Rose). Also Callisthenes may 
not have accompanied Alexander from Europe, 
but have joined him later; dvé8n mpos ’Adééav- 
dpov, says Plut, Alex., c. 53. 
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immaterial whether Timaeus put in the name Nicomachus or the others added it, 
since Nicomachus was theonly son. Butif the source of Timaeus was the Will—and 
if the Will is genuine Timaeus (cf. Christ, Gv. Litt.® I1., p. 220, 9) is not likely to have 
neglected it—the case is not so simple. For in the Will the passage on Herpyllis is 
followed by one on a boy Myrmex, after which come the provisions as to slaves, 
Ambracis, ‘Shoe’ (F.-B. 1./., p. 331), heading the list. The directions as to Myrmex 
make it quite plain that he is not a son. But if Timaeus had nothing better to go on 
than an abstract of or inaccurate information as to the Will, he might well suppose 
that the boy ‘Ant,’ who was mentioned between Herpyllis and Ambracis, ‘ Cicala’ 
and ‘ Shoe,’ was Aristotle’s son by Herpyllis. 

If so, then the first part of the statement attributed by Proclus to Timaeus that 
Aristotle lived with ahandmaid named Herpyllis is true, but only a half-truth; the 
second part, that he had by her a son, is not true, being a wrong inference from the 
Will, but for the further error, the identification of this supposed son with Nico- 
machus, Timaeus is not to blame. 

Against these suggestions, that Herpyllis had been duly wedded and that 
Nicomachus was son of Pythias, there remains the statement of the Vita Marciana, 
Pp. 426, 25, Rose, that Aristotle adopted Nicanor. If correct, this would mean that 
Aristotle had no male heir—cf. the adoption of a brother-in-law and his marriage to 
a daughter, there being no son, Dem. in Spud., § 3, p. 1028—and it would follow that 
Nicomachus was in truth the illegitimate son of Herpyllis, and that the position 
of neither mother nor son was ever regularized. But the Vita Marciana, as we shall 
see, has its own reasons for making the most of the connexion between Proxenus 
and Aristotle; and, besides, here too we have probably only an inference from the 
Will, which, § 12, says: ‘Nicanor shall have care both for the girl and for the boy 
Nicomachus ... as being both father’ (sc. as guardian) ‘and brother.’ Now 
Nicanor might have been called brother simply as being much nearer in age to the 
children than was their father; cf. Dem. 7” Boeot. de Dot. § 56, p.1024. But there is 
another possibility—viz. that he was brother in the sense of first cousin. No con- 
troversial reason is discernible for inventing the sister Arimneste mentioned by 
Vita Men. and Vita Marc. If we suppose her to have been Nicanor’s mother, then 
Aristotle’s choice of Nicanor as husband of his daughter and guardian of the estate, 
and also, if a fact, Aristotle's own pupillage under Proxenus as alleged by the Vita 
Marciana, become easy to understand. Further, on this supposition the part of the 
Will on erection of statues mentions successively statues (a) of his sister’s son, to 
whom he is entrusting his daughter and the whole estate, of her husband—Aristotle 
had only got so far as to be thinking of ordering this statue—and of herself; (d) of 
his brother; (c) of his mother.! Nicanor’s name too has the same first element as 
that of the father of Aristotle, Nicomachus, who on this supposition is his maternal 
grandfather. Observe that the trustees, other than Theophrastus, to whom alone 
the provision, ‘if he be willing and able,’ is attached, are Avisto-menes and Dio-teles, 
Tim-archus and Hipp-arvchus. The last was a relation of the philosopher according 
to Suidas, s.v., and so presumably were the others.? 


1 If Nicomachus the father really died when on medicine and on physics; he cultivated his 
Aristotle was young and this is not merely art ¢:Aocopwrépws (cf. Parv, Nat. 436a 20). 
inference from his being described as physician 2 Nico-machus as son of Machaon is popular 
to Amyntas, who died 370, then the memorial to etymology if Machaon is really connected with 
him must have been completed long before: the yéyos (F.-B. /./,, p. 198); but the warlike name 
statue of the brother is already made. By is appropriate to a healing deity who must fight 
naming his boy after his father Aristotle showed and overcome the demons of sickness.—The 
his filial regard.—To understand the significance worship of Nicomachus at Pharae in Messenia, 
of the father for the philosopher’s development, aus. IV. 30, 3, shows nothing as to the origin 
we must remember that the father wrote both of Aristotle's family. The Messenians made 
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Finally, there is the statement adduced by Sext. Empir. Math, I. 258, p. 657, 
Bekker, that Aristotle’s daughter was married first to ‘Nicanor the Stagirite’ (cf. 
Diod. Sic. XVIII. 8, 3), oixelp dvre ’ApurroréAovs. But the last words may be based 
on the story of the adoption, or, again, may be only somebody's inference from 
‘Stagirite,’ just as the story just preceding, ibid., of Plato’s bored ear is an inference 
from the earring in his inventory, D.L. III. 42. 


Ly, 


The manner in which Plutarch and the Vita Marciana deal with the affair of 
Hermias is worth consideration as showing the nature of the sources of our 
Aristotelian legend. Hermias never appears in this Vita which tells us so much 
that nobody else knows. Instead, we get the following passages which must be 
taken together to be understood: 

1. 426, 22, Rose: Having become an orphan, he is brought up with Proxenus 
the Atarnean.} 

2. 427, 14: When he became seventeen, .. . at Athens he attends Socrates 
and was with him during the time, which, however, was short, up to his death. 

After Socrates he attends Plato and was with him during the time up to his 
death, being twenty years old (sc. when he joined Plato).? 

3. 429, 10: After Plato’s death . . . Aristotle sets out for Macedonia, having 
been summoned by Philip to educate his son. 


4. 428, 6 (cf. 428,17; Ps. Amm. 441, 25; Vita Lat. 443, 18): He survived Plato 


twenty-three years. 

The combined effect of these passages is that Aristotle goes straight from Athens 
to Macedonia at the age at which according to Apollodorus he left Hermias for 
Mitylene; the three years that Apollodorus, D.L. V. 9, lets him stay with Hermias 
after the twenty with Plato being converted into three years before them with 
Socrates. Atarneus enters into Aristotle’s life only as the birthplace of his alleged 
guardian Proxenus; and possibly as Aristotle’s abode in childhood, an age at which 
he might know the eunuch without danger to his own reputation. In this way the 
charge of immorality brought by Theocritus Chius in his epigram is disposed of 
without mention of either Theocritus or Hermias. 

The violation of chronology involved in making Aristotle study under Socrates 
is not greater than that involved in the statement in the Vita, 431, 7-12, that he was 
in Asia with Alexander till Alexander’s death. This also is knavery, not folly; it 
disposes of the charge, omitted by Aristocles (though see § 11 ‘friendships with the 
kings’), that Aristotle conspired to kill Alexander, Plut. Alex., c. 77, which charge in 
the third century a.p. caused Caracalla to expel all Peripatetics from Alexandria and 
to burn their books, Stahr, Avistotelia 1. 143, Zeller II. ii, 36n. The period with 


Asclepius child of a Messenian mother, and 
worshipped him at their Leuctra, Paus, III. 26, 4; 
in Gerenia, ibid. 9 and 10, they had the bones, 
brought from Asia by Nestor, of Machaon ; and 
they located in Messenia all the three places of 
Il. II. 729-730—Oechalia and Tricca, Paus. IV. 
2, 2; 3, 2, as wellasIthome. The name Ithome 
no doubt suggested these misappropriations. 

1 ’Arapveds means not only (1) the city, but 
also (2) the eponymous hero, Dittenb. Syll.3 229 
(end), and (3), as here and Athen. 696a, also 
Steph. Byz. s.v.”Arapva, a man of that place. 

2 So the codex ; but Rose emends to ‘ during 
the time up to his death, which was twenty 
years,’ Either statement suits the chronology 


of the Vita, according to which Aristotle is 
twenty when he goes to Plato, and (429, 3) stays 
with him twenty years, See also Jacoby, Apol- 
lodor, p. 324, 16. 

3 Aristotle is here substituted for Anaximenes. 
Or for Anaxarchus : with Vita 431, 10, Aristotle 
declares sacrifices unfavourable, but Alexander 
disregards him and dies, contrast Justin XII., 
c. 13, Anaxarchus induces Alexander to enter 
Babylon against the advice of the Magi. What 
follows, vv. 12-15, answers Eubulides, P.E., § 5 
Ar. quarrelled with Philip (Alexander ?, see D.L. 
V. 10), and Philodemus, Rhet, IT. 63, 9 Sudhaus 
Ar. never kept a friend. 
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Socrates, however, is not essential to the Vita’s treatment of Hermias, which depends 
on two assertions: (1) that Aristotle was educated by Proxenus ‘the Atarnean ’; 
and (2) that in middle life he went from Athens, not to Hermias at all, but straight 
to Macedonia. This second essential idea is already in Plutarch. For, Mor. 603¢, 
he explains the obscene last couplet of the epigram of Theocritus, the couplet that 
D.L. omits, to mean that Aristotle exchanged the Academy for Macedonia," telling 
us €o7e yap rorapds wept ITéAAny bv Maxeddves BopBopov xaXovor. This has deceived 
many, even Zeller II. ii. 15, 6; but that Aristocles was not misled by Plutarch, 
seems clear from his context, $12; and Diels-Schubart rightly print with a small 
letter BopBépov, Did. 6, 49. The river owes its existence only to the inventiveness of 
some apologist for Aristotle. The idea of sending Aristotle on Plato’s death straight 
from Athens to Macedonia instead of via Atarneus may also appear in fr. 669 quoted 
by Demetr. de Eloc., §§ 29 and 154, from a letter attributed to Aristotle: «I went from 
Athens to Stagira because of the Great King’ (Philip ?), ‘from Stagira to Athens 
because of the great storm’ (the murder of Philip ?), 

The linking of Proxenus with Atarneus cannot be traced further back. But if 
the meaning is that Aristotle went to Atarneus after his father’s death, this comes 
near to the story of Epicurus (fr. 171, Usener) in Athen. 3548 and Aristocles, §1, that 
Aristotle ran through his father’s property and then went soldiering; for it was by 
service in Asia that men sought to mend their fortunes, cf. Aeschin. F -Ly-, § 47, ON 
his own father. 


V. 


Comparison with the passage of Athenaeus to which reference has just been 
made shows that Aristocles—in whose list of early assailants not the least important 
feature is the total absence of Platonists (contrast Grote, Avist. I., pp. 29-31)—is not 
putting out the results of his own original research in the passage preserved by 
Eusebius. Though Athenaeus gives the allegation of Epicurus only, yet his source 
also mentioned Eubulides and Cephisodorus as accusers of Aristotle, for whom see 
Aristocles, §§ 5 and 7. Then compare Athen. 354¢, taiira povos Exixoupos elpnkev Kat? 
avrov with Aristocles, § 10, éxarrov iSué Tuva Aéeyeev. And that Aristocles abbreviated 
is shown by the absence from his account of the remark of Epicurus about Aristotle’s 
natural ability and the excellence he attained, though without these words what 
Epicurus says about Aristotle and Plato loses its meaning, which is that Aristotle 
benefited by Plato thanks to his cleverness, ovx dv aus, sc. in spite of defective 
education in youth. To this last charge Vita Marciana is replying when it says, 
427, 3-13, ‘so, while he was still young, rijv rév eAcvOépwv eradevero rasdelav, as is 
shown by his Homeric Enquiries . . .’ 

What Epicurus said in regard to Aristotle’s entrance into Plato’s school is 
somewhat obscured by a textual error in Athenaeus, where we should read dvarerra- 
pévov Tov UWAdrwvos repurdrov tact (¢yot, Kaibel) as in P.E. The point is that Plato 
admitted any and everybody as pupils however unqualified by previous education ;aa 
charge to which Olympiodorus gives a turn favourable to Plato, V. Pi., c. 6, p. 194H., 
and which is elsewhere met by a flat denial—viz., by the story of the inscription (see 
Zeller II. i. 411, 3) over Plato’s Museum. Akin is the charge, also presumably from 
the Epicurean side, cf. Acad. Ind. I. 11, M,, p. 4, that Plato ruined philosophy 
inasmuch as his dialogues induced unfit persons to philosophize. But Aristotle, 
when, abandoning philosophy, he began to train in rhetoric and politics, became a 
grievous ‘ antagonist to life’s salvation’ (see Philod. Rhet. II. 58, 10-17, Sudh.). 


1 Was a hint taken from Frogs 85, ‘ Agathon has gone from Athens és Kaxdpwrv evwxlay ?’ 
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VI. 


To show the good use that Aristotle made of his influence at the Court of 
Macedon, the Vita Marciana' gives three instances of his successful intervention on 
behalf of States: 

430, 3: “ His benefits to whole States are shown by Stagira and by Eressus, the 
country of his pupils, Theophrastus and Phanias. For he persuades Alexander 
to found a second time his own country, Stagira, which had been razed by Philip, 
and to give it additional territories.—In return the Stagirites called a month 
‘ Aristoteles’ (so codex: Stagirite Ps. Amm. 440, 2), and used to keep a festival 
‘ Aristotelea.’ And after his death in Chalcis they sent for his body and erected an 
altar on his grave; they called the place after his name, and there they used to hold 
their council meetings.—Also, when Eressus was about to be besieged by Philip 
(was about to be treated unjustly by the king Alexander, Ps. Amm. 440, 4), Aristotle’s 
persuasion eftected its release. . 

He conferred many benefits on the Athenians too by his letters to Philip 
(fr. 655), so that the Athenians set up a statue to him on the Acropolis.” 

Of the statue on the Acropolis at Athens nothing is known, any more than of 
the group set up somewhere by Philip and Olympias of themselves and Aristotle 
according to the Vita 429, 15.2. Christ, Gv. Litt.6 I. 721, speaks of the Athenians 
granting him the proxenia in return for the advantages he had secured to Athens 
from Philip; but the only authority appears, sid. n. 8, to be an Arabic Life, and the 
orators and historians are silent on this diplomatic activity. The letters on behalf of 
Athens no doubt existed, but they are merely the counterblast to those against 
Athens that were alleged by Demochares (on such accusations by anti-Macedonians, 
cf, Beloch III. i. 554; Aeschin. im Ctes., § 225). Such apologetic fiction began early ; 
cf. the statement of Hermippus, D.L. V. 2, that Aristotle was on an embassy to 
Philip on behalf of the Athenians when Xenocrates became head of the School 
in the Academy. 

As achievements of sound philosophy, the rescues of Eressus and of Stagira 
appear conjoined in Plutarch, Mor. 10978, 1126r. But Plutarch assigns the saving 
of Eressus (viz. from tyrants, not Philip or Alexander), not to the master of 
Theophrastus and Phanias, but to the pupils themselves—to both 1097, to Theo- 
phrastus 1126. The Vita has decked Aristotle in borrowed plumes; for all that is 
known of the matter see Hicks, Gh. Inscr.*, No. 125. . 

Borrowed plumes, too, are the heroic honours at Stagira. The idea ot the 
removal of Aristotle’s body may have been suggested by the words ‘ wherever they 
may bury me’ in the Will, D.L. V. 16, just as the adoption of Nicanor, Vita 
Marc. 426, 25, is due to the word ‘brother’ in the Will, § 12. But the worship 
belongs to Aristoteles of Cyrene. Himself ioxgdwvos kat tpavdds, Hdt. IV. 155, he 
early communicated to Aristotle the lisp mentioned by Timotheus the Athenian, 
D.L. V. 1, Plutarch’s imitators of which, Mor. 268 and 53D, are as imaginary as his 
river Borborus; and Pindar tells of him that ‘in death he resteth apart, at the 
further end of the market-place. Blessed was he while he dwelt among men, 
and thereafter a hero worshipped by the people’ (Pyth. V. 87 and 93-95; Sandys). 


1 Comparing 436, 2, Vita Lat. 445, 1-3, read 
429, 16: péya pépos Gy «ris Bacirelas>, Tis 
gdogopias dpydvy KT. 

2 A now headless Herm at Athens is inscribed 
‘ Alexander set up divine Aristotle,’ etc. ; but the 
lettering is of the time of Hadrian or later, 
Studniczka, Bildnis des Aristoteles, p. 14. 

3 Except that the embassy falls at a time, 


339/8 (D.L, IV. 14), when according to the con- 
ventional Life Aristotle was tutor to Alexander, 
the chronology of this passage seems free from 
difficulty. “Emecra in Cobet’s text, p. III, 25, 
continues the unorthodox account, which was 
interrupted, v. 13, to let pro-Aristotelian apology 

have its say. 
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But the whole tale of Aristotle’s restoring Stagira appears to be a myth, for to be 
rebuilt it must first be destroyed, and in all probability it never was destroyed. 

No doubt in Fischer’s text of Diod. Sic. XVI. 52, 9 we read that in 349/8 
Philip orparevoas ér) ras XadkcSuxds Toes <Urd>yepav pev Ppovpiov éxrroAvopKiwas 
karéoxaye; and Beloch III. i. 4941 holds to this reading in the notes, saying in the 
text, ‘ Stagiros, which resisted, was taken by storm.’ But the MSS. give Tepay and 
Zewpa (with varying accentuation), and we had better suppose that some outpost with 
a barbarous name was meant than emend to Stagira, For apart from the con- 
sideration that, as will presently be argued, Stagira was not a Chalcidian city;“fort,’ 
is hardly a suitable term, and Stagira as a fem. sg. seems to be very late. 

If the emendation be accepted, the destruction of Stagira will be—sc. according 
to Diodorus—a military operation Preparatory to the attack on Olynthus. The 
ordinary view seems now to be that its destruction was part of the general 
devastation of Chalcidice—viz. of the complete demolition of Olynthus, Methone, 
Apollonia, and thirty-two cities on the coast of Thrace as alleged by Demosthenes, 
Phil. III. 26. But even Apollonia, which Demosthenes expressly mentions, was not 
destroyed, and it is now recognized that his assertion is a gToss exaggeration ; see 
Beloch III. i. 497 n., also Callisthenes, Stob. III., p. 332H. There is then no 
a priovi probability in favour of the destruction of Stagira, even if it was a Chalcidian 
foundation, unless, indeed, the philosopher’s city put up a strong fight against 
Macedon for Greek freedom. 

Chalcidian, however, it was not, but Andrian, Strabo, indeed, says of it (VIL, 
fr. 35) xal adri tov XadxiSicov; and D. Hal. Amm. I., c. 5 says Aristotle’s mother 
was descended from one of those who led the colony from Chalcis to Stagira. Dio 
Chrysostom even puts it in the territory of Olynthus: II. 79 he makes Philip say to 
Alexander rjv rarpisa QUTH TvvEeXwphraper dvakrifev, Urdyepa, THs ’OAvvOias ovoay ; 
and XLVII. g he says of himself that, before learning from a letter of Aristotle 
(fr. 657) that he failed in his attempt to restore Stagira, rdv "ApurroréAnv éviore 
euaxdprifov, doris Lrayepirns dv (ra 88 Xrdyeipa Kdpn ths ’OdAvvOlas WV) drotons 88 
"OXdivOov ovyyevdpevos AreLdvipy cal Piiirry xrd. But Thucydides calls it ‘a colony 
of Andrians,’ IV. 88, 2, just as 84, 1 he does Acanthus, its neighbour on the south ; 
similarly, the people of Argilus to the north are ‘colonists of Andrians,’ 103, 2. 
Thucydides should weigh with us more than Strabo and the rest, especially as from 
Xenophon’s accurate e£ ’AxdvOov 82 Kat ’Aro\Xwvias airep peyirtar Tov mept “OdvvOov 
modewv, Hell. V. 2, 11, to Dio’s phrasing is no great step. Grote’s combination of the 
two accounts, Avist. I., p. 2, ‘its founders were Greeks from the island of Andros, 
reinforced afterwards by additional immigrants from Chalkis in Euboea,’ rests on no 
ancient authority, and is hardly compatible with Thucydides, For 84, 2, and 103, 2, 
he distinguishes the people of Acanthus and of Argilus as Andrians from the 
Chalcidians, and so it is unlikely that 88, 2 he would have said simply, ‘ Stagiros 
too, a colony of Andrians, not long after (sc. the revolt from Athens of Acanthus) 
joined the revolt,’ if the place had been recolonized by Chalcis. 

As an Andrian city it is not likely to have become ‘ incorporated in the con- 
federacy of free cities under the Presidency of Olynthus,’ Grote, tbid., much less to 
have fought on the side of Olynthus, In 382 the Andrian Acanthus along with 
Apollonia begged Sparta to help them against the aggressive Olynthian confederacy, 
declaring BovAdpueda pev ois matpios vduos xphoba Kat adromoAirat etvat, Xen. 
Hell. V. 2, 14. Why should it not have continued to believe, and the other Andrian 
cities, Stagira and Argilus, with it, that the danger to autonomy was greater from 


* In a note, p. 497, showing the exaggeration (Diod. XVI, 52, 9) and then restored .. . yet 
in Dem, Phil. III. 26, he seems doubtful whether (doch) Aristotle in his Will, D.L. V. 14, mentions 
Stagira really was destroyed : ‘Stagira is said his paternal house there (seine dort stehende Tarpya 
no doubt (soll allerdings) to have been destroyed —olxta),’ 
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Chalcidian Olynthus than from the uncivilised of ‘Macedonians? And Aristotle 


himself, wherever he was at the time, and whether or no he was as anti-Olynthian as 
Demochares alleged, may well have thought so too. But however that may have 
been, Acanthus was spared by Philip (Beloch III. i. 4972.5 Schaefer, Dem.' II. 144 n.); 
so why not Stagira? 

Perhaps also the wording of Demochares’ charges against Aristotle, as reported 
by Aristocles in P.E. XV. 2, 6, warrants the inference that he knew nothing of 
Stagira’s being demolished. Whereas he speaks of the demolition of Olynthus, 
katarkaheions ’OdAvvOov, he charges Aristotle with the betrayal of Stagira, Zrayeupa 
Tiv matpioa a podovvat Maxedéorv attov. In anti-Macedonian language cities only join 
Philip because they are betrayed, and the traitor can always be named. On the 
other hand, the reference to the paternal house in Aristotle’s Will, D.L. V. 14, from 
which Brandis, Avist. I., p. 48, 4, inferred that Stagira was only partially destroyed, 
is compatible with the destruction followed by rebuilding of Stagira no less than 
with its not being destroyed at all ; and, again, in twenty-six years single houses— 
and perhaps a temple, cf. D.L. V. 16—might be rebuilt, even wii as Dio asserts, 
XLVIL. 11, foolish Stagirites ov« clacav mpoPyvar Td KwpLLov cis d€lwpa moAcws, Kal vov 
eri doikntov earl. 

The last words may reveal the ground for the fiction that Aristotle failed to 
restore Stagira because of Stagirite opposition, unless, indeed, Dio concocted it 
himself just to suit his own position in Prusa; cf. Wilam. Av. wu. Ath. II. 405 n. on 
Himerius. But though Strabo also speaks of Stagira as desolate, VII., fr. 35, we are 
not to infer, because it was desolate in the time of Augustus, that it had been 
destroyed by Philip and was not rebuilt. A general decline affected the Greek cities 
in Thrace after they came under Macedonia; cf. Wilam. sbid. 1. 335 n. Apart from 
other causes, such as war and heavy taxation, the new foundations such as Thessa- 
lonica must have had their effect. The conventional story, on the other hand, may 
be ascribed to the belief that Stagira must have suftered in the general destruction 
of Chalcidice of which Demosthenes told, combined either with the knowledge that 
Stagira existed as a city, or more probably with a desire to refute the allegation of 
Demochares that Aristotle ‘ betrayed’ it. 


VII. 


If, as has just been argued, Aristotle had no share in the relations between 
Athens and Philip, and did not give laws to a restored Stagira, can we think of any 
other opportunities he had of acquiring practical experience in statesmanship? He 
certainly seems to claim it for himself when, in the last chapter of E.N., having 
completed his exposition of moral science, and shown, X. 9, 1-18 beg., that it 
must be supplemented by political science, he proceeds, §§ 18-22, to justify his 
attempting himself to establish political science. For it is difficult to discern what 
qualification he has special to himself among teachers unless it be previous practical 
experience in politics. He does not indeed explicitly put forward such a claim any 
more than he explicitly denies this previous experience to the professors of statesman- 
ship. But his setting them in contrast to the practising politicians, who have 
experience but not science, §§ 18-19, the emphasis he lays on experience when he is 
condemning their methods of teaching, §§ 20-21, and his assertion, § 20, that they 
are quite ignorant of what is the nature and the subject of the science, with which 
cf. 10954 3-4, all this implies such denial; while from his explicit declaration, — 
§ 1g end, that experience is an indispensable condition for the acquisition of the 
science, cf. § 20, 1181a 19-21, *t follows either that the author of E.N. has the 
experience or that he too is a blind leader of the blind. 

Some such experience Aristotle may have had about 350 B.c. if we are prepared 
to admit to Demochares that he was then not in Athens, but in Stagira; and here 
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we should notice that the ascription of Acad. Ind., col. V., to Dicaearchus by Mekler, 
p. 22, which would give us Dicaearchus as authority for the statement that ‘ they 
(sc. Aristotle and Xenocrates if the defective passage vv. 17-19 is rightly restored 
after Str. 610) went away to Hermias, for Hermias had sent them a very friendly 
invitation even earlier, and then especially urged them to come to him on account of 
Plato’s death,’ rests on no MS. authority. As Mekler himself says, p. xxix, it is 
entirely due to the impression made on him by the vividness of the narrative: a 
minor difficulty is pointed out by him, p. viii 4.2 

Another occasion which would afford scope, especially for skill in law-giving, is 
the mitigation of the despotism of Hermias® under the influence of the philosophers. 
According to the quotations in Did. in Dem. 5, 50-63 (=Theop. fr. 242, Oxf., vv. 3 
sqq.), after the coming of Coriscus, Erastus, Aristotle, and (see Jaeger, Avist., 
p. 115 n.) Xenocrates, Hermias became less autocratic (sc. he associated his 
‘comrades’ with him, cf. Newman, Politics I., p. 464; also Hicks on Gyr. Inscr.', 
No. 100= Dittenb. Syll.3 I., No. 229, ruling as Governor-in-Council, and not alone), 
“wherefore he became ruler of all the neighbouring territory as far as Assus; and 
then, in his great joy, he assigned the city of the Assii to the philosophers mentioned, 
but Aristotle was the one he most esteemed and towards whom he was most friendly 
disposed.’ If Aristotle did have a share in these constitutional reforms, then he got at 
Atarneus practical experience in constitution-making, and perhaps generally in politics. 

According to the quotation given by Didymus, Assus was not acquired by 
Eubulus as Strabo 610 affirms, but by Hermias when sole ruler; and the same 
passage allows us to doubt whether the philosophers ordinarily lived at Assus. 
Strabo says plainly that here Aristotle duérpupe 81a tiv zpds “Eppiay rdv tvpavvov 
knociav ; and Acad. Ind. V. 8, as restored by Mekler, p. 23, says 7éAw edwxev oiketv THY 
*Agdv ev Ff efévife: SiatpiBovres 8’ efrrocddovy eis Eva repimarov ovvedvtes. But in 
Didymus 5, 60 we have only rots cipnpyevors pirocdgos ‘a<révepev> THY ’Acoiwv 
mokw. Now ‘assigned’ might mean ‘ gave to dwell in,’ as Themistocles lived in 
Magnesia according to Plut. Them., c. 31. But it might also mean merely that 
Hermias assigned to the philosophers the revenues of the city he owed to them ; and 
this seems more likely to be the meaning, since, dwelling ordinarily at Assus, the 
philosophers would neither adorn his Court nor be at hand for deep converse. 

However that may be, if Xenocrates and Aristotle went to Hermias, not motu 
proprio, but, as Strabo and Acad. Ind. assert, on his invitation, then their both going 
to him shows nothing as to the relations between them. As for the statement 
of Acad. Ind, that they held school jointly in Assus, it falls into place in the 
following series : 

(A) Aristotle sets up as teacher in rivalry to Plato, who is protected by 
Xenocrates, Aelian, V.H. III. 19. 

(B) (a) Aristotle sets up as teacher only after Xenocrates has become Head of 
the Academy, and in opposition to him, Hermippusin D.L. V. 2-3; cf. D.L. IV. 6,V. ro. 

(0) Aristotle and Xenocrates always friends: 

(i.) Joint School at Assus, Acad. Ind. 1.1. ; 

(ii.) On death of Speusippus the two succeed to the School cu¢povécrara, Vita 
Marciana 431, 18; cf. Cic. Ac. Post. I., § 17. 


1 Strabo seems to connect the invitation with gestion, II. ii. 889, 3, that Dicaearchus is here 


the death of Eubulus when Hermias became 
sole ruler, diedétaro exeivov cal pereréuaro rév 
re Ap. kal Rev. 

2 Dicaearchus has also been put where he 
should not be by Themistius, Or. XXIII. (quoted 
by Grote, Arist, I. 29 n.), Kngicoddpous 5& Kai 
EvBouNdas cat Tiwalovs kal Accacdpyous xal orpardy 
bdov tay émiBeuévwy 'Apiororéder. Zeller’s sug- 


by mistake for Demochares seems proved by the 
remaining three assailants being like Demo- 
chares among the eight mentioned by Aristocles, 
P.E.XV.2,1-8. Themistius is merely repeating 
Aristocles. 

3 Compare the similar change at Heracleia 
under Timotheus (reigned 345-337, Beloch), 
according to Memnon in Jebb, A#t. Or. II. 246 n. 
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The use of the name of Coriscus for any supposed person probably originated 
in Athens (cf. Aristotle’s use of Socrates, Callias, Cleon) when he was a young 
student. 


Vill. 


The passage E.N. X. 9, 18-22, to which reference has just been made, attacks 
professors of statesmanship in general; but, as Spengel pointed out in his edition of 
the Rhetoric, Vol. II., pp. 48 and 321 on 1356a 28 and 1399b 9, it attacks in particular 
Isocrates. In (XV.) Antid. 79-83 Isocrates puts legislation, in which novelty is not 
required, which affects internal affairs only, and for which no more is necessary than 
—an easy task—to collect the laws in repute elsewhere, below his own original 
discourses, which show his countrymen how to administer all Hellas nobly, justly, 
and with advantage to Athens. Aristotle retorts that to judge, except very crudely, 
of the products of an art is only possible for those who already are experts in that 
art; the utmost that the study of collections of laws, which are the products of 
statesmanship, can do for the layman is to improve his intelligence for such things ; 
the study of laws will not make the layman into a lawgiver. Accordingly he himself 
must investigate legislation and statesmanship. Here then Aristotle says, in effect, 
‘It is disgraceful to be silent and let Isocrates speak’; but he says it not as a 
beginner in teaching, but when, § 1, at least a course in Ethics has been delivered 
and, § 23, a collection of Polities is ready; and he says it to justify, not his Rhetoric, 
but his Politics. The conflict is not of rhetorician with rhetorician, but between 
rival guides to the practical life. 

This consequence of Spengel’s discovery would probably have been more 
obvious but for faith in the conventional scheme of Aristotle’s life, unwillingness to 
let the enfant terrible loose in the classroom while the old Head was alive, and the 
fact that the ancients limit the application of the alleged parody (cf. Eur. Philoct., 
fr. 796N) to the rhetoric of Isocrates. Still, the ancients do not conceive of 
Aristotle’s lectures in rhetoric as the inception, but as the completion of his course 
of instruction. Seeing the success of Isocrates, Aristotle mutauit repente totam formam 
prope disciplinae suae and (cf. Tusc. I., § 7) united knowledge of things to practice 
of oratory ; so Cic. de Or, III., § 141, implying, as Zeller noticed, II. ii. 18, 3, that 
Aristotle already had a school. Similarly the ‘afternoon lectures’ on rhetoric of 
which Quint. III. 1, 14 speaks, and also Philod. Fehet. Il. 50, 2 ris SetAns eyipvatev 
eripwvycas * aicxpov «tA., imply morning lectures as well; see Aul. Gell. XX. 5, 2-5. 
Philodemus, following probably Epicurus (see Sudhaus II., p. 328, index, s.v. Epic.), 
is so far from supposing Aristotle to make his start in teaching with rhetoric that he 
asks, II. 56, 5, if Aristotle in his parody had in view what is disgraceful by the 
standard of the natural ends, ‘ how was it he did not think it naturally disgraceful to 
speak in the lawcourt and Assembly* words resembling the utterances of the hirelings 
among orators rather than words resembling those of the godlike among philosophers? 
And why did he fall away (perérecev) from the urging onwards of the younger men 
(sc. to the study of philosophy), making experience of dreadful resentment and 
hatred whether on the part of the followers of Isocrates or of some other professors ? 
And surely he implanted in his pupils great admiration of the Faculty (sc. oratory), 
inasmuch as he both was a truant,from his proper subject (rpayypareias), and for the 
reasons given (cf. p. 51, col. 37, and p. 62, 9 sqq.) was found collecting along with 


1 Ext Biyaros, sc. through the mouths of his 
pupils. Atthe end of col. LIV., p. 59, we seem 
to want something like ‘if he was guided by hope 
of the truth .. . <why did he not teach> the 
oratory that is considered to be like that of 
Isocrates (sc. epideictic oratory), which he ridi- 


culed in divers ways, and not civil oratory, which 
he held to be different from that?’ The use 
here of dvewwxnoaro suggests that the pwxia on 
Aristotle’s countenance, Ael. V.H. III. 19, was 
first discerned by some indignant Isocratean. 
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the disciple (sc, Theophrastus, see Sudh. index s.v. Theophr.) the Laws and the many 
Polities, and the Claims about Places and (Politics) according to Occastons, and everything 
that belongs to such a subject.’ 

From this long extract we learn that Philodemus considered that when Aristotle 
quoted that verse and took to rhetoric he became a deserter from philosophy 
(sc. philosophy according to the Epicureans inculcates the quiet life) and took also to 
the teaching of politics. Similarly, in addition to rhetoric, Gellius mentions politics 
as a subject of the afternoon lectures. 

Since practising statesmen must be eloquent, Aristotle may well have started 
his lectures on rhetoric in conjunction with his course of politics; and the limitation 
of the Aéyewy of the parody to rhetorical teaching was not unnatural after men had 
ceased to be conscious of the actuality of Isocrates’ pamphlets when they were 
issued, and failed to recognize that as contributions to the political and economical 
problems of his day they were, in spite of their boundless self-complacency, of more 
practical value than all ‘the Laws and Polities of the Professors,’ and regarded them 
as mere epideictic oratory, of which the aim was to tickle the ear, Cic. Ov., § 37, cf. 
§ 38 end, having formam suadendi only, Quint. III. 4, 14. If Isocrates was merely a 
teacher of eloquence, who from time to time wrote show speeches to advertise 
himself, if he was just a rhetorician, then Aristotle could not contend with him 
except in rhetoric. Hence, while the story which names Xenocrates in the parody, 
which story has the earlier authority of Hermippus, D.L. V. 2-3, but may yet be the 
later of the two versions, extends the conflict to philosophy in general, the version 
we get through the schools of rhetoric, which brings in Isocrates, limits its sphere to 
rhetoric. 

Even so, something very like the view here advanced is to be found in 
Cic. de Ov. III., §§ 139-141. It is true that, if we look to § 141 only, which tells the 
story of Aristotle’s change, we learn that he was moved to make it by the success of 
Isocrates—success which he observed to be due to Isocrates having transferred his 
discourses from forensic and public causes ad imanem sermonis elegantiam. But the 
clause quod ipse . . . tvanstulisset makes difficulties anyhow ; and though Cicero takes 
the same view elsewhere (cf. the blundering passage Brutus, § 48), it is inconsistent 
not only with the sobilitas here admitted of Isocrates’ pupils, but also with the 
argument of §§ 126-143. In § 139 we read that Timotheus was trained by Isocrates 
in the same accomplishments as Dio by Plato, Epaminondas by Lysis, Agesilaus by 
Xenophon, Archytas by Philolaus, and all Magna Graecia by Pythagoras; for, § 140, 
there once was a single comprehensive system of instruction, which satisfied the 
needs both of the scholar and of the statesman, and, in conjunction with certain 
natural qualifications, made a man a good speaker. So the sense required in § 141— 
and we get it if we neglect the clause quod .. . transtulisset-—is that Aristotle 
observed that the school of Isocrates was a success because Isocrates imparted both 
learning and eloquence, whereas Aristotle imparted learning only ; Aristotle therefore 
added rhetoric to his other subjects, and in consequence was appointed Alexander’s 
tutor as being able to teach him not only how to act but also how to speak. 

Finally, the context of the line parodied perhaps gives some support to the 
view here advanced—viz. that the conflict was between rival guides to the practical 
life, and was in the region of political theory much more than in that of rhetoric. 
The two lines preserved (see Plut. Mor. 1108n-c) say, ‘but on behalf of all the host 
of the Hellenes it is disgraceful to be silent and let barbarians speak.’ Now to be 
spokesman on behalf of all the Hellenes was precisely what Isocrates claimed, and 
the parody, which, if not Aristotle’s own, is not ill devised, asserts that Isocrates 
was unfit for this, much less fit than Aristotle. 

C. M. Mutvany, 


BENARES. 


HOMERIC WORDS IN ARCADIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


Ir has been known for many years that inscriptions in the Arcadian dialect 
contain a considerable number of words which occur commonly in the Homeric 
poems and rarely, if at all, elsewhere. The first attempt at a complete list was made 
by Otto Hoffmann in Die griechischen Dialekte, I. pp. 276-278. He gives as Homeric 
aioa (‘share’), Bdropos, vv, drvécOw, dprio, doxnbés, Sedéror, Sdpa, “ExarévBoua and 
‘ExardpBoua, hixovra, xedevOu, péor’, tAn Obs, and tAds.._ Buck, in Greek Dialects, p. 132, 
added evxwAd and éuap, and we might with as much justification add éprew, Aevoovres, 
and déAvos. In each case a Homeric word, unusual in later Greek except in verse, is 
used in ordinary Arcadian epigraphic prose. | 

Buck did not try to deduce anything from this body of facts, and neither Hoff- 
mann nor Mr. T. W. Allen, who quotes without evident disapproval a selection from 
Hoffmann’s list (Homer: The Origins and the Transmission, p. 100), has put forward any 
explicit theory, but both give reasons for quoting the words and for attaching import- 
ance to them. In his introduction Hoffmann advances the view that Arcadian is a 
survival of the pre-Dorian language of the Peloponnese, which he calls ‘Sud- 
Achaisch,’ and his careful collection of Homeric words in Arcadian as part of the 
‘South Achaean’ vocabulary gives us good reason for assuming that he regards them 
as an essential part of the dialect and not as an artificial accretion. Mr. Allen 
discusses the component parts of Homer’s vocabulary and claims that Arcadian with 
Cypriote represents ‘the oldest form of the language of the Peloponnesus’: so perhaps 
we may assume that he too regards at least the words which he quotes as natural to 
Arcadian and not as a late literary imitation of Homer. Neither writer says, or 
implies, more than this, but it seems easy to push their assertions further and claim 
that, since in Arcadian words, which Homer used often and later Greeks used either 
in verse or not at all, occur in prose inscriptions, Arcadian still used in historical 
times traces of an ancient vocabulary, akin to one from which Homer drew and sur- 
viving in isolated inland districts from days before the Dorian invasion. Homer 
must have found his vocabulary somewhere: why not part of it in the ‘South 
Achaean’ language of the Peloponnese before it was confined to inaccessible districts 
by the conquering Dorians? We might perhaps come to some such conclusion if it 
were proved that any, or all, of the Homeric words in Arcadian were really indigen- 
ous and independent of Homeric or other literary influence, but first we must examine 
the evidence and see whether both Homer and the Arcadian epigraphists got the 
words from a common source, or whether the Arcadian epigraphists merely imitated 
Homer. 

I. 


In the first place Hoffmann’s list needs an excision. He gives rAn@us as a 
nominative forming a dative 7A76é contracted from 7A7O%:, and he claims that here is 
the Homeric xAnOvs (B. 278 and O. 305) which forms the accusative rd Ody (B. 143, 
488. E. 676. A. 305, 360, 405. O. 295. P. 31, 221. Y. 197, 377. Batr. 169), the genitive 
try Obos (I. 637), and the dative rAnOi. (X. 458. A. 514. 7. 105). The Homeric 
evidence is excellent: the Arcadian is less good. The nominative 7A@vs is not to be 
found: the dative +A occurs in the fourth century Tegean Law (J.G. V. 2. 6, 20), 
ivayovre iv Sixacrripiov 7d yuvopevov Tor AHO. Tas (apiav, but there is no reason to 
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believe that +A is a contraction of 7A7i. from the nominative 7AnO’s. Third 
declension nouns neuter in -os form in Arcadian a dative in -.; in the same inscrip- 
tion éros forms a dative ér: (6, 99);! and the correct nominative of rAy% is not tAnOvds 
but 7A9Oos, not the special Homeric but the common Greek form. 


if; 


We are now free to consider the list on its merits and to see what relation the 
‘Homeric’ words in Arcadian bear to the same or similar words in Homer. First 
we must consider the differences in use, form, and sense. 

In use, Arcadian vv differs from Homeric vv: In Homer vv strengthens a verb, 
e.g. 5 110, ddvpovras vi wov, and it has no other use; in Arcadian vv strengthens the 
definite article. In the Tegean Temple Regulations (I.G. V. 2. 3, 14) we find wap 
tdvv, ‘contrary to these regulations’: in a fifth century inscription from Mantinea 
(I.G. V. 2. 262, 23) xa révv(v) means ‘against these men’: a fourth century inscrip- 
tion from Tegea (J.G. V. 2. 4, 5) has (r)dvv, but is too fragmentary to allow transla- 
tion: the Tegean Law for the Restitution of Exiles, found at Delphi, has (1. 30) « 
taivvv, ‘in these days,’ and (l, 59) tovvv, ‘of these men,’ and possibly (I. 61) taiv(v), 
‘of these women.’ In each case the addition of vv turns the article into a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. Such an event does not take place in the Homeric poems, where the 
article can assume such functions by itself, but both in the language of Homer and in 
Arcadian vv is attached to another word and strengthens it. It is noticeable that in 
Cypriote vv is constructed with the verb and not with the article (Idalian Bronze, 
ll, 6 and 16). 

In form, the two sets of words differ much as we might expect. Arcadian has « 
where Homer has 7». So we find drvw, edvxwda, and déAcos instead of jrvw, edywdAr, 
and #éAvos. Arcadian, too, sometimes prefers an unaspirated to an aspirated 
consonant: Homer has péoda (e.g. 6 508, werd’ rots), but Arcadian has péore in 
LG. V. 2. 4, 22, péore (ardv gor, and péor’ dy, 1. 12, of the same inscription peor’ dv 
déA1os dv(réAAou ?), and again in I.G. V. 2. 6, 30, péor’ dv eri(oxy). Again, Homer 
uses the comparative rhées (A 395) and its accusative rAéas (B 129); what the 
nominative was is uncertain. Arcadian of the fourth century has (/.G. V. 2. 3, 16) 
tds duépav kab vuxrds, ‘for more than a day and a night,’ where 7Ads is the accusative 
singular neuter, contracted possibly from rAéos, 

Not much can be proved by these differences in use and form. The form zAécs 
is actually found in Lesbian [J.G. XII. 2, 1, 10, 7A(c)as Tov aiwioew(v)], but in 
Arcadian it is only conjecture. The substitution of a for » may imply derivation of 
the parallel forms from a common form, but it may equally be the result of the 
adaptation of Homeric words to Arcadian pronunciation. The use of vu is more 
significant. Only in Arcadian is it used to strengthen the article. When it occurs 
in Cypriote (Idalian Bronze, 6, € dvFavo. vv, and 16, € doco. vv) and in Boeotian 
(.G. VII. 3172, 87, 77) obrepapepin dxoupd vu évOw) it is used just as it is in Homer, 
but in Arcadian it is used in a different way, which requires some other explanation 
than mere imitation of Homer. 

When we examine the meaning of words, the differences between Homer and 
Arcadian become more pronounced. *Arvw in its Ionic form 7riw is common in 
Homer. He uses jrve (Z 399, « 83, p 271), Hrvev (« 399), the noun ruta (H 384), 
and the compound adjective Bpujrvos (N 521). The lexicographers, scholiasts, and 
grammarians are agreed about the meaning of rw andits derivatives. Scholiast Q on 
«x 83 says #rver- rporayopeder, duvet, and Eustathius on the same passage gives 7rve., 


@ 


3 éore tpordwvet. Hesychius explains Bpujrvos as peyaAdgpwvos, and the Townleian 


1 Compare other datives in J.G. V. 2: Tlodv- TiwooBévi 415. 5. 
kpért 6. 78; Meyaxd? 6. 73; lept 6. 59, 61, 72, 100 ; 
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Scholiast on H 384 uses the same word to explain ijrura; both the scholiasts of 
Ven. B. and Townleian on N 521 describe Bpujrvos as wapeéndAaypévov tod Bony 
dya0és. All the evidence then points to jv in Homer meaning primarily ‘ speak,’ 
‘address,’ and thence ‘cry out,’ nor is there anything in the actual Homeric passages 
to invalidate this interpretation. In the sense of ‘cry out’ the word dréw survives in 
Pindar and in all three tragedians, and once it is used by Aristophanes. A possible 
exception is Sophocles, Ajax 887, tis dv pow. . . Tov GpdOvpov . . . aavor, where the 
scholiast explains arto as «irov; but there is no real difficulty, as the passage clearly 
means ‘ Who will call out his name?’ This meaning of ‘cry out’ is found in Pindar, 
O. 1, 116, P. 2, 36, 5, 140, and 10, 6; in Aeschylus, P.V. 593, Septem 144, and 
Persae 124; in Euripides, Hec. 154, Ov. 1253, Bacch, 984, Tvo. 1304, and Rhesus 776. 
Its common use in tragic diction exposed it to the wit of Aristophanes, who used it 
mock-tragically in Knights 1023, éyw pev ciw’ 6 xtwv' mpd cod yap amtw. In the fifth 
century the word had a high, literary air: it was avoided in the iambic parts of 
tragedy, and practically confined to choruses and lyric poetry. Only in the Rhesus is 
it used in tragic iambics. Its use did not enter into common speech, and when 
Heraclides Ponticus (Athenaeus, III. 98) draws attention to the linguistic peculiarities 
of Alexarchus, he gives as an instance of his didAexroe idvar his use of the uncommon 
word drirns for the common «jpg So it seems certain that in the fifth century 
daréw was a poetical word, and no more, in the more civilized parts of Greece. But in 
Arcadia the situation is quite different. In the fourth century law about public 
works from Tegea (I.G. V. 2. 6, 3) we find drvécOw 8 6 dducnyévos Tov adixevta, where 
we must translate ‘let the man who is wronged summon to trial the man who wrongs 
him.’ In Arcadian, then, dr’w possesses a meaning which it shares neither with the 
aio of Homer nor with the drvw of the lyrists and tragedians. 

"Apréw is used by Homer of ‘devising’ and of ‘making.’ It has for object 
ydpov (8 771), whpa (y 152), d0Aov (A 439), dAcOpov (wr 448), Odvarov te popov Te (v 242), 
and it also describes Hephaestus making ovata for his tripods.1 Its use is 
correctly explained by Scholiasts T and V on > 379 as jptve* nroipafe, and by 
Scholiast V on 6 771 as dprve* mapackevdoe, and by Suidas as dprvewv* oxevdfew Kat 
dprbovres* tapackevétovtes. When Herodotus writes (I. 12. 1.) yprucav rhv emiPovdjy, 
he is using the word in the epic sense. Traces of the same sense can be found in 
Sophocles’ use of dprijara for the preparations for sacrifice in his Phineus, but else- 
where dpréw and its derivatives mean either ‘arrange’ or ‘leave by will.’ The 
second sense can be seen in the Bronze Tablets from Heraclea (1.G. XIV. 645. 1, 
106), in Hesychius’ entry dptvpa* d1a0nx7, and the remark of some of the manuscripts 
of Suidas dprvAia  Svafjxn ... The first sense occurs in several forms, The 
Gortyn Code XII. 32 has «al rav éyxapriav dprvev: in Argos there were officers called 
dprévat, and the decree of the Temple of Minerva treats of rdv(s) cvvapriovras along 
with vay BoAdv: in Thera was an official called dprurjp (1.G. XII. 3. 330, 144, and 
169), and in Epidaurus the BovAcvraé were called dprvvo. (Plutarch, Moralia 2g91e). 
This sense of ‘arrange’ comes out also in Arcadian; in the Tegean Temple Regula- 
tions, 1. 27, we find rds Huep(omvdp)ovas dpriev a tv tais ivroAais wavra —‘ the 
hieromnemones shall arrange everything in the markets.’ “Apriéw then possesses in 
Arcadian a meaning different from its Homeric meaning. 

Homer uses ép7ewv three times in the sense of ‘crawl.’ Both Aeschylus and 
Sophocles use it in the sense of ‘approach,’ and in this sense it is used in Arcadian. 
The Tegean Law at Delphi has (1. 54) xaéprovot in the sense of ‘return,’ an 
inscription of the second century (I.G. V. 2. 510, 5) has «is gdrpav Eprewv oroiav av 
BoAnra, and a Sacred Law from Lycosura (J.G. V. 2. 514, 3) has pa eéoTw rapépryv 
exovras év Td tepdv tas Acorotvas. As both the last two inscriptions are not in Arcadian 


1 379. 2 P. 447, p» 158, @ 395. 
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proper, and as the word and its compounds occur in Cretan (Collitz-Bechtel, G.D. I. 
5075, 32, sprouv; 5075, 80, epépry; 5040, 54 and 5075, 42, epwovrwy; 5040, 33 and 35, 
5041, 3, <pmérw; 5040, 54, 5100, 8, éprdvras), and in Messenian at Andania (J.G. V. 
I. 1390, tapeprérw), to say nothing of Coronea (Schwyzer, 503a, 18), it might well be 
thought that it is a West Greek word which has only strayed into Arcadian, but the 
existence of the word in Cypriote is proved by Hesychius’ entry és 760’ épres* dev 
jets, and Cypriote may reasonably be acquitted of any charge of West Greek 
influence. So éprew is most probably an old word, indigenous to Arcadian and to old 
Greek. 

’"AcknOjs is used seven times by Homer in the singular (K 212, II 247, « 26, 144, 
168, « 79) and once in the nominative plural (£ 255 doxyOées kal dvoven). The lexico- 
graphers and scholiasts vary in their choice of words to explain its meaning. Some- 
times it is interpreted as tyzjs (Schol. Town, on II 247, Schol. V. on € 255, Suidas): 
sometimes more precisely as tyujs e& éxipeAcias (Hesychius, Schol. V. on « 26) and 
sometimes as dBAaBjs (Schol. E. on € 26, Schol. B. on ¢ 144, Schol. V. on € 255, 
Hesychius, Eustathius 799, 25, Suidas). Its meaning, then, is ‘safe and sound,’ and 
in this sense it is used in post-Homeric verse by Antimachus, Solon, and Apollonius 
Rhodius. Its use in more colloquial language may be inferred from the statement of 
the Townleian Scholiast (on « 26) and Eustathius (1058, 27) that it is a Aéfus AtrwAar. 
Eustathius gives of raXao/ as his authority for the statement, and, if of waAavo¢ means, 
as it well may, the Alexandrian critics, the Aetolian use of doxn@js is put back to a 
reasonably early date. The Aetolian use may prepare us for the Arcadian, though it 
gives no hint of the peculiar meaning of doxn@js in Arcadian. In the Tegean Temple 
Regulations (I.G. V. 2. 3, 5) among the paragraphs dealing with the rights of 
pasturage in the district of Alea round the temple, we find the following clause— 
tov HiepoOirav vépev iv ’AXé€au Ort dv doxebes @ ra 8 dvacxeOéa ivpopBiev. This may be 
translated: ‘The Hierothytes (i.e. a minor temple-official) may pasture in Alea 
animals without blemish, but for those not without blemish there shall be a pasture- 
tax.’ Once again Arcadian uses a Homeric and poetical word, but uses it in a 
specialized semi-technical sense, quite different from its ordinary sense in Homer and 
Attic poetry. 

On three occasions Homer uses the adjective éxardpPouos ; in B 449 he uses it of 
each golden tassel on the aegis of Athene, in Z 236 of the armour of Glaucus, and in 
® 79 of the price paid for Lycaon in aime Its meaning, which the lexicographers 
do not dispute, is ‘ worth a hundred oxen.’ In Arcadia we find “ExorévBo as the 
name of a feast of Zeus (J.G. V. 2. 142, 19, and 23), and Hesychius has the entry 
‘ExarépBaws* 6 ’ArddAXwy rapa ’AOnvatous: xal Zeds ev Toprivy wat wap’ "Apxace xat 
Kpjewv : so probably the ‘ExorévBova was the feast of Zeus ‘ExotdvBouos or “ExardpBous. 
In any case ‘ExoréyBo.os in Arcadian does not mean ‘worth a hundred oxen’ as 
exatouPows does in Homer. 

These last five words (it therefore appears), drvw, dprvo, eprely, aoKnOys, and 
ExorévBo.a, are nearly related to words used by Homer, but their sense is not the sense 
of their Homeric counterparts. It is especially noteworthy that in Arcadian arto and 
doxnOys have a special meaning, which must have been understood by those who 
read them in their inscriptions. This divergence of meaning must dispose of any 
theory which assumes that these words were lifted out of the Homeric poems to give 
a high air to the inscriptions. Official documents need some measure of clarity, 
which could hardly have been secured by the use of poetical words meaning some- 
thing quite different from what the officials meant to convey. It is easier to believe 
that the words existed already with their special meaningsin Arcadian, and were used 
for that reason. 
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So much for differences. The similarities are more numerous. In one case 
Arcadian provides an example of a word which elsewhere is found only once in 
Homer.! Homer in ¢ 242 has— 


mpdobev pev yap Sx poo decxéAuos Séar’ etvae 


And the Scholiasts explain Searo variously as eddxeu, Soke, and efacveto: Eustathius 
(561. 29) paraphrases as é6éxe. Acaro, then, means ‘seemed.’ The word is not 
found elsewhere in Greek literature, but Hesychius seems to have found it some- 
where in the present tense, as he has the entry déarav* Soxel; where he found it we 
do not know. In Arcadian this rare word seems to have been used in ordinary 
language. In the Tegean Law about Public Works it occurs three times (J.G. V. 
2.6): 1. 10, ex dv Séatot ofers TdAEpos Fvae O xwAtov ; 1. 18, CapidvTw of exdorhpes Sorat 
dy Séarot odes Capiar; and |. 46, et 3 dv Tis... ernperdfev Seator iv Ta Epya. In each 
case Séaro. is the third person sing. or pl, of the present subjunctive of déopar, the 
perished verb from which Homer’s déaro came. A fourth-century inscription from 
Arcadian Orchomenus (I.G. V. 2. 343, 24) has 6766 av dea . . . Toe dpporépois, where 
the mutilated word has been plausibly emended to Sedonto, the aorist subjunctive of 
the same word.? Soxéw has not yet appeared on an Arcadian inscription, and deapac 
is the only word yet found in Arcadian meaning ‘seem.’ So it probably is the 
ordinary, regular word for ‘seem.’ In any case it cannot be pirated from Homer. 
No sane man, wishing to express the simple idea of ‘seem’ to a not too cultivated 
audience, would use a word which occurs so very rarely in Greek. 

Like Séaro in being common to Homeric and Arcadian, and in being excluded 
from Attic prose and most inscriptions, but unlike it in their use in poetry of a good 
date, are dé\uos, xéAevOos and possibly Aetvovres. Homer uses }éAvos constantly both 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey. It is used too by Hesiod and Mimnermus, and in the 
form déAvos by Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Callimachus, etc.2 In Arcadian we 
find it in a Fourth Century Law from Tegea (/.G. V. 2. 4, 12), peor’ dv dédvos 
év(ré\Aor?). It is true that in an inscription from Megalopolis (I.G. V. 2. 443, 40) 
the correct reading may be rav (pos aAxo)v a(vareAXovra), but not only is the reading 
of dAvov problematical, the inscription is of the second century before Christ and not 
in the Arcadian dialect at all. So, as far as our evidence goes, there is no reason for 
thinking that déAcos was not the ordinary Arcadian word for ‘sun.’ 

KéXevOos, too, is a favourite word of Homer, Pindar and the tragedians. It does 
not occur in dialect inscriptions outside Arcadia or anywhere in Attic prose. Plato in 
the Cratylus uses the compound dpoxéAevos, but he is playing at etymology, and 
dpoxéAXevOus seems as unreal a word as dudxouris with which it is coupled. The poetic 
character of xéAevOos is made clear by the way in which Aristophanes uses it in 
mock-tragic language. Out of the very mouth of Euripides it comes (Thesm, 1100): 


Sud, peorov yap atBépos 
Ms lA / , 5% la 
répvov KeAXevOov 7dda TIOny’ VromTEpOV . . 


In the Tegean Temple Regulations (I.G. V. 2. 3, 23) we find «ix’ dv rapapdg£eve 
Oiabev Tas Kee(UO)o Tas KaKerpevav Kat’ AXéav, which means something like ‘if any one 
drives out off the high road leading to Alea.’ This inscription was cut about 
B.c. 390: no other Arcadian inscription has any word for ‘road’ before the long 


1 Wackernagel in Glotta VII. (p. 221) thinks 3 Cf, too, the archaic forms in Cretan (Hesy- 
Sodcoaro in Homer is corrupt for dedocaro, but chius, a8édov * ijAcov, Kpares) and in Pamphylian 
his view is very uncertain. (Eustathius 1654. 19, quoting Heraclides, rd yodv 

2 A Mantinean Inscription (J.G. V. 2. 262, 23) dos pdBos éyouor kal 7d dé\wos BaBé\os, and 
probably reads déaro., not édro, which F. Hiller Hesychius, d8ednv* Acaxdv, Taupdrr0). 
von Gartringen gives. 4 405D. 
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second-century inscription from Mantinea (J.G. V. 2. 444) which twice (ll. 11 and 
? 18) has 68ds, but this inscription is not in Arcadian but in xow7. So, as far as we 
have evidence, xéAevOos is the Arcadian for ‘ road.’ 

The verb Actoou, ‘I see,’ is used both in the Jiad (II 127, E 771, ¥ 346,719, 
T' 110, A 120, II 70) and the Odyssey (9 171, 200, ¢ 157, ¥ 124). Hesiod (Op. 250) and 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (1. 34) use it too: so also Pindar and the tragedians 
commonly. Again Aristophanes shows its tragic air, both in his parody of the 
Andromeda (Thesm. 1052) and in his quotation (Frogs 992) of the opening lines of the 
Myrmidones of Aeschylus. Neither Attic prose nor dialect inscriptions know it, but it 
is the only word for ‘see’ which survives in Arcadian. A Tegean decree of B.c. 221 
(I.G. V. 2. 16, 10) shows the words émws Kal of Aourot Actioovtes Tav TAs TdALOS 
e(v)xaprriav avdpes dya0ol yivevra, and the list of TAGooa: xara [dAes, in Bekker’s 
Anecdota Graeca, pp. 1094-6, gives KAevtopiwv . . . Aetoer, dpa. The double evidence 
substantiates the Arcadian use of the word. 


IV. 


Of the Arcadian words, which we are considering, aiva, duap, BoAopat, dopa, and 
ebywAd occur also in Cypriote. The close affinity of Arcadian and Cypriote is no 
longer disputable : tradition and probability agree in assigning the Greek colonization 
of Cyprus to ‘Achaeans’ from the Peloponnese, and in relating it to the group of 
political upheavals which took place peta ta Tpwikd, Intercourse between Cyprus 
and the Peloponnese cannot have been extensive or influential during the dark ages: 
still less can the Arcadians, cut off from their sea-board by the Dorians, have had 
any real relations with their kinsmen in Cyprus. So, if Cypriote shows real linguistic 
affinity to Arcadian, the causes of this affinity must lie in the original identity of the 
two dialects, and such an identity can only have existed before the Greek coloniza- 
tion of Cyprus and centuries before any existing intelligible inscriptions. Arcadian 
resembles Cypriote in various points of syntax and word-formation: so it is not 
surprising to find a certain identity of vocabulary. 

alca is used by Homer in the sense of ‘share’ both with ¢Amidos (m 101, 7 84) and 
with Anidos (= 327, « 40, v 138): elsewhere it means ‘ fate.’ The sense of ‘share’ is 
used by Pindar in P. IX. 99, xO6vos aivav, and lies possibly at the back of Hesychius’ 
entry, xar’ alay* Kata 7d mpérov, Elsewhere aica in the sense of ‘share’ is found in 
Cypriote, Arcadian, and Argive. Two inscriptions from Tegea, both rather frag- 
mentary, seem to read aloay ed’ iepet (I.G. V. 2. 40, 43, and 41,17). An inscription 
from Mantinea reads réurew 8¢ abrai cai aicay woatros (I.G. V. 2. 265, 33), referring 
to a share in a feast: and another from Mantinea (269, 26 and 28) refers to a 
similar share. Cypriote (Hoffman, 148. 2) shows the same use in an inscription 
written in the Cypriote syllabary, which may be transliterated as 7 Atos ro Foiv 
ala, ‘a portion of wine, sacred to Zeus.’ The same use of the word can be seen in 
Argive, in a treaty between the two Cretan cities of Cnossus and Tylissus with 
Argos for mediator: this inscription was cut about B.c. 450 (Schwyzer No. 84) and 
reads ovvBdAAcr Oar Se Tors ex Tvs trav Yadhov rav tpitay airay, ‘the third part of the 
votes.’? 

The actual word BéAopa: is not found in Homer, but AoAcrau is, and so too are 
éBdrovro and BdreoGe (a 234, 7 387). The same verb is found regularly in Arcadian ; 
Bor5crou (I.G. V. 2. 3, 9), BorAnroe (I.G. V. 2.; Delphic Inscription, 1. 46), BoAnrac 
(I.G. V. 2. 510, 5), and Boddpevos (I.G. V. 2, 6, 24). Traces of its use in Cypriote 

1 Hdt. V. 113; Paus, VIII. 5.2; Strabo XIV. Apyeiwy* ala wotpa, and Hegesandrus ap. 
682; Lycophron 586 sqq.; Hesychius ’Axauydy- Ath. VIII, 368, tiv cuuBorjy rip els Ta cupmdora 
reis; Steph. Byz. Todyoi and Aaxkedaiuwr. brd Tay mivévTwv ela Pepomevny ’ Apyeto XG Kad€ovst, 

2 Cf. also Bekker, Anec. Gvaec,, p. 1095, rh 5¢ peplia aloay. 
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can be seen in Hesychius’ entry, of Bore: ti OéXecs . Kips, but it is found also at 
Oropus (/.G. XII. g. 189, fourth century), at Eretria (Collitz-Bechtel, G.D.J. 5315), 
and in the curious archaic dialect of Pamphylia, where 4 BoAéuevus is the local form 
of 6 BovAdmevos (Schwyzer, 686. 13). 

AGpo in the sense of ‘house’ occurs commonly in Homer, and commonly, too, in 
the tragedians. The plural is perhaps commoner than the singular, and dwpara is 
one of the commoner words in Aristophanes’ imitations of tragic style (Ach. 479 and 
1072, Thesm., 871). Herodotus uses the plural once (II. 62. 1), perhaps in direct 
reminiscence of the epic style, but neither singular nor plural is found in Attic prose 
or in inscriptions outside Arcadia and Cyprus. In Cypriote Sdua is found in the 
sense of ‘temple’ (Sacral Inscription from Jastrika,! 1. 16), and it bears the same 
sense in the Tegean Temple regulations (I.G. V. 2. 3, 21, «ix émi Sdua mip éroice 
Svddexo Sapxpas opdAev, ‘if any man sets fire to the temple, he shall incur a fine of twelve 
drachmae’). 

EvxwA7 is used by Homer in two meanings—‘a boast’ and ‘a prayer.’ In the 
first sense it is found in B 160, 176, A 173, 6 229, X 433: in the second in A 65, 93, 
A 450, 8 64, A 34; and in this sense it occurs in Hesiod, Sc. 68. Both Arcadian and 
Cypriote use it in the sense of ‘prayer.’ A fifth-century inscription from Mantinea 
(1.G. V. 2. 262, 24) has evxoda (8) ade E(o)erou tot a(Acrépio. ?)—‘ the sinner (?) shall 
have this imprecation.’ In Cyprus a fifth-century dedication to Apollo Hylates has 
eukola, i.e. evxwAd, ‘a prayer’ (Hoffmann I. 94), and a dedication by King 
Milcijathon to Apollo Amyclaeus (Hoffmann I. 134) shows ‘apoivoi tase eukolase 
epetuke,’ i.e. ad’ ot Fou ras edvxwAds érérvyxe, ‘by whose help he got his prayer.’ This 
use of evxwAx is not confined to Arcadian and Cypriote. It occurs also in Ionic. A 
fifth-century sherd from Naucratis (Schwyzer, 748) has . . . puns pe dvéOnxe 
THppodrint evxwAyHv, and a stone from Erythrae, also of the fifth century (Schwyzer, 
699), has Pavddixos 6 Bidajrew a(v)EOnxev evxw(Aijv tr)ép €av7d. Herodotus speaks of the 
Egyptians as «dxwAds emireAéovres and as evxwApator (II. 63), and Pollux has the 
entry evxwAwmaia* evxraia, The Ionian use of the word is made even clearer by its 
use in Protagoras’ four-fold division of speech into evxwAn, épdrnois, drdxpuors, and 
evrod (Diog. Laert. 1X. 50): Aristotle, writing plain Attic prose, substituted <dx% for 
«vxwAj when he made his more careful and comprehensive analysis (Poetics XIX. 11). 

This identity of vocabulary in Arcadian and Cypriote cannot easily be explained 
by the hypothesis that both dialects copied Homer. If both copied him indepen- 
dently, they would not have hit on the same words. It is more likely that these 
words were used without collusion, because they lay ready to hand in either dialect, 
and were drawn ultimately from a common origin, 

There is, however, one instance of which this statement seems not to be true. 
Twice in Arcadian we find the phrase dara rdvra (I.G. V. 2. 2, 5 and 262, 22), and we 
might at first sight think that here we have a genuine use of the Homeric jyap. 
Our confidence might be increased on remembering that duap occurs in Cypriote: so 
why not in Arcadian? But on closer inspection dyara rdvra looks very suspicious. 
First, the regular Arcadian for ‘day’ is not duap but duépa. "Apap in the singular is 
not found at all, but dyépa is found often (I.G. V. 2. 3. 9, 13, 163; 6, 43 357. 75; 149; 
159. Delphic Inscription, 25 sqq.). Secondly, dara rdvra is not a word but a 
phrase, and a hackneyed phrase at that. It occurs, as 7jara rdvra, nine times in the 
Ihad and thirty-three times in the Odyssey and Hymns. Hesiod uses it four times in 
the Theogony (305, 301, 647, 955), and the elegists commonly. It is found, too, in an 
Acarnanian inscription (1.G. IX. 1, 484, 5). In an Aetolian inscription of the third 
century (Schwyzer, 381, 26) we find the curious phrase cuppayta Airwdots, Kai 
"Axapvdvols duara Td. tdvra xpévov, which looks like a confusion of apata mévra and 


1 Cf. Meister, Sitzungsber, berl. Akad., 1910, p. 151. 
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Top wdvta xpévov. The probability, then, is that ¢uara rdvra is almost a ritual phrase 
meaning ‘always.’ Certainly the Aetolian writer did not understand it, and only 
used it because he found duara vaguely impressive. It is likely that in Arcadian also 
dpara rdvra is not a natural phrase, but a literary cliché derived from a common use 
in Greek poetry. 

V, 


Of the words we have examined there is, apart from apara, not one which cannot 
reasonably be thought to have been used independently of Homer, and it seems 
worth while to summarize results so far. Of the Homeric words in Arcadian most 
seem to be independent of Homeric influence for the following reasons: 

1. Some are used in a sense or in a construction not found in Homer, and the 
variations are too great to allow a belief in their being copied from Homer. To this 
class belong dréw, dpriw, doxnOyjs, gprew, Exotdv8ora and the particle vv. 

2. Others may at first sight look like poetical words, but actually they are the only 
words with that particular meaning in Arcadian, and are probably the regular 
Arcadian words used to express that meaning. To this class belong deduos, deazo, 
kéXevOos, and AetoovrTes. 

3. Certain words found in Homer and in Arcadian are found also in Cypriote. 
Such a coincidence seems to show that they are indigenous to both dialects and 
derived from a common source. To this class belong aica, PdAopar, duap, Sopa, and 
evXwAd, 

There are still a few words whose independence of Homer must remain doubtful 
for the present. These are wAds, péora, and hixovra, IlAdés cannot certainly be 
connected with the Homeric rdées, and Homer’s péc¢’ (9 508) is not more like the 
Arcadian péora (I.G. V. 2. 4, 12 and 6, 30) than the Cretan péora (Gortyn Law IX. 
48). hixovra (I.G, V. 2. 3, 14) may well be the genuine Arcadian word for ‘coming,’ 
but as yet there is no proof either that it is or that it is not. 


VI. 


The inscriptions still yield a few more scraps of evidence about Homeric 
language. Both in proper names and in some usages Arcadian recalls Homer. 
Among proper names we find the Homeric adjective Ewjparos three times in an 
inscription from Mantinea dating from the third or second century (/.G. V. 2. 319), 
and at Delphi we find ’Emjparos, ’AXxivov, Apxds, but the name is common enough 
elsewhere and little can be proved by its occurrence in Arcadia. More significant is 
the appearance of the name ’Apyéyuos in a list of Sapuopyot at Tegea (I.G. V. 2. 1, 26), 
belonging to the fourth century. Hoffmann rightly saw in -<{:os the same root as in 
the Homeric &adeOwv (p 530) and éfidacba ( 429), meaning ‘amuse oneself.’! 
Again, when Odysseus finds his father in the vineyard, he tells him that he is a man 
called 'Emjpitos (w 306). Now Xenophon (Hell, VII. 4. 32) speaks of picked troop 
of the Arcadians called érdpiroc, ‘picked men,’? and probably the same word lies 
behind the entries in Hesychius (érapéntow+ téypa ’Apxadcxov paxtporarov) and 
Stephanus of Byzantium (Exapéro.* ¢0vos ’Apxadias, quoting the authority of 
Xenophon, Ephorus, and Androtion). These ‘ picked men’ were called by the name 
which Odysseus chose for himself. 

In usage Arcadian resembles Homeric Greek in one or two points. Homer 
often uses the phrase @yAvrepar yuvaixes where O)Avrepas is more a comparative in 


1 For the survival of -eyios elsewhere cf. (XV. 67. 2) describing the same events. "Apxddes 
Dem. 24. 134, Piréyros Aaumrpeds. I owe this 6d Avxoundny oTparnyov Mpoxepicduevor Kai mapa- 
and some other references to Mr. R. McKenzie. Sdvres adr@ Tovds émd€xTous. 

2 It is worth noticing the language of Diodorus 3 ’Erapiros is found as proper name at Cyme. 
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form than in meaning. Precisely parallel is the use in a Mantinean Inscription 
(I.G. V. 2, 262, 21 and 27) of the phrase réppéevrepoy (i.e. 7d appévrepov) yevos. It is 
worth noting that in the same way an Elean inscription (Schwyzer, 424, 2) uses com- 
paratives in the phrase pre épvevartépav pare OnAvtépav. Another similarity exists in 
the use of compound prepositions, Homer uses S:éx, wapéx, and tréx: Arcadian uses 
éxés (= éréé) in the Tegean Law about public works, 1. 54, rat émés Tot Epyou yeypappéevar 
ovyypéou, and three times in the Delphic Inscription, l. 9, éwés dé tals oikiais piav xev, 


1. 21, émés 82 tals ravayopias ... Trav réAw BwrctoarGat, 1. 26, SixdoacOas eres Tots 
rapa, and ll. 37 sqq., éxés Se toils tepots Xpypact . . . Ta pev . . . & TAs SuwpBdcartr, 
. amrv0oTo. 


Both ’Apxéyios and réppévrepov yévos are explicable by reference to Homer, but 
neither is an imitation of Homer. Both are examples of the sort of Greek which 
Homer used, though actually he used neither. That they are genuinely archaic, and 
not mere archaisms, is proved by the archaic character of Arcadian in many other 
respects. A dialect which used éfeAatvora (I.G. V. 2. 343, 65) in the present optative 
active would not find réppévrepov yévos at all peculiar: still less would it shrink from 
embodying an old root in a proper name like "Apxeyios. 


VII. 


Our conclusion, then, is that Arcadian in classical times still preserved certain 
features of vocabulary and usage which Homer also used. With very few exceptions 
these features are not imitations of Homer but genuine, indigenous Arcadian, 
surviving intact from earlier times, when the Greek dialects were not yet fully 
differentiated from one another, and acquiring consequently in some cases characters 
different from those they once had. The ancient character of these words is shown 
by their occasional survival in other dialects, and especially in the isolated dialect of 
Cyprus. Their bearing on the Homeric question is not unimportant. The language 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey with its enormous variety of synonyms and alternative 
forms must have been compounded of many elements: one of the elements survived 
in Arcadian. 

C. M. Bowra. 


WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


PLATO, :#AALZDO, 80.c. 


’Evvoets odv, edn, ereiddv aroOavyn 6 avOpwros, TO pev dpardy avTov, Td Toma, Kal ev 
Opat@ Keipevov, 5 52 vexpdv Kadovpev, @ tpoojnKe Saver Oat kat Siarimre Kat Siarveic Oat, 
ovK EvOds TovTwv oddev TréerovOev, GAN ErietKOs TVXVOV Eripever XpOvov, EdV MEV TLS Kat 
XapréevTws Exwov Td THpa TEACVTHTH Kal €v TOLAVTH Opg, Kat Tavy 
para? cupresdy yap 7d cba Kal tapryevOev, dorep ot ev Atyirtw taptxevbevtes, ddAiyou 
dAov péver dpjxavov dcov xpévov, évia dé pépn TOU THpatos, Kal av Gary, OTA TE Kat vetpa 
Kal Ta TowatTa TavTa, Suws ws eos eiteiv AOdvaTa eaTiv" 7) OD ; 

On the passage spaced Archer-Hind writes: ‘It seems to me that needless 
difficulty has been raised over this sentence ; yxapsévtws €xwv simply means “ having 
his body in a good state,” and to this ro.wiry refers. If the body were in a healthy 
condition at death and at a healthy age, it would hold out longer, says Plato, against 
decomposition. Mr. Cope, I think, is quite correct in translating “If a man dies 
with his body in a vigorous state and at a vigorous period of his life, a very con- 
siderable time indeed.” The following sentence cupuresiv . . . xpdvov is bracketed 
by Schanz after Ast. I see no sufficient reason for doing so; the ydép is certainly 
not very obvious but may be explained thus; (nor is this the strongest case) for if 
a body is embalmed it remains nearly whole for an indefinite time. Hirschig 
brackets dowep ... taptxevfevres very superfluously. Plato says (i.) the body of a 
healthy man who dies in the prime of life lasts a good while; (ii.) an Egyptian 
mummy lasts an indefinite time; (iii.) even without this some parts of the human 
frame are almost indestructible.’ 

I have quoted this commentary at length because it brings out several points. 
First, many critics have suspected interpolation here, owing to the inconsequent 
comparison of the body of one who dies in the vigour of youth with Egyptian 
mummies. Secondly, in spite of Archer-Hind’s ingenious defence (which is, I 
believe, true to the logic of the passage if the text is correctly restored), with the 
present reading the yap remains intolerably harsh. Thirdly, from the standpoint 
of fact the example is not a natural one, since the bodies of those who die in 
the full vigour of life do not afford the best examples of slow decomposition. From 
what I can discover in medical text-books rather the reverse appears to be true. 
If we turn to Prof. Burnet’s commentary fresh difficulties appear. He annotates the 
passage as follows: 

XaptévTws €EXwy, equivalent to xaA@s or ed éywv [comparing perpiws and 
érvetkos €xetv]. There is no suggestion of gracefulness but only of eveEia or good 
condition. 

[1 may note here that Liddell and Scott explain similarly, rendering ‘ in good 
case. The phrase occurs elsewhere in Plato with its proper meaning as I will show 
later in this paper. For the meaning attributed to it here Plato uses tyvewas €xew in 
Rep. 407 c and 571 vp. I am indebted to the late Prof. Platt for calling my attention 
to Plato’s use of tyvevads exeuv. | 

évy tovatty Spa ‘at a fine season of the year’ (rovavry standing for kady 
implied in yapsévtws, Riddell, Dig. § 14). Decomposition is more rapid in summer 
than in winter. Most recent editors understand the phrase to mean ‘in the bloom 
of youth,’ but (i.) év épg without tovwtiry would be sufficient for this, cf. Meno 76s, 8, 
Phaedy. 2400 7, Rep. 474D 4; and (ii.) when dpa is mentioned in connexion with 
death it means not youthful bloom but a ripe old age, cf. Eur. Phoen, 968, avrds 3 ev 
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dpaiy yap torapa Biov, | Ovyoeww Erouwos. On the other hand, one who dies in early 
youth is said to die xpd Spas or éwpos. The latter word is common in sepulchral 
inscriptions. 

cupmreodyv ‘reduced to bone and muscle,’ ‘emaciated.’ This clause justifies 
the preceding éiv pév tus x.7.A. An emaciated body remains almost entire for an 
inconceivable time, and even a body in good condition lasts quite a long time. 
For ovprirrev, cf, Herodotus III. 52, dowrigos cvprertoxora, In medical writers 
ciprrwors is technical for emaciation. 

It will be noticed that Prof. Burnet in the last note scarcely gives a satisfactory 
explanation of ydép, and is forced to give a strained meaning to the words ey rovatry 
épe because of the preceding phrase xapsévrws éxwv, which is itself given a sense 
which occurs nowhere else in Plato. Elsewhere it has its proper meaning of 
‘elegantly,’ ‘gracefully,’ or ‘with skill or knowledge ’—e.g. Prot. 3448, wavy yap 
xapievtos Kal pepeAnpevos Exes (TA ev TH Gopate cipnpéva), Rep. 1. 331, xapsevtws yap 
ro... . TOOT’ éxelvos elrev Stu x.t.A. In Ep. 360c ... padnris dé Hvddgou Kai epi 
rdvra Ta éxelvov mévy yapevtos exov, the phrase has the meaning ‘having a fine 
knowledge of all his doctrines’ [vide Ast, Plat. Lex. s.v.]. Moreover, could the 
words év tovatry Spa be given the meaning ‘in old age’ which Prof. Burnet 
admirably shows is their appropriate one in connexion with death, the logic of 
the passage is immediately restored and yép becomes natural, since the mention of 
old age leads up to the notion of a withered and emaciated body of which the 
Egyptian mummy is the supreme example. Everything seems to suggest that 
xapuevrws is corrupt, and that it has displaced something that would imply old age. 
I would suggest that the passage should read: édv pév ris cal Enpdv éevrds exov 
7) Opa TehevTHOTY K.T.A. 

By this alteration the unparalleled use of xapsévtws ¢xwv disappears, apg gets its 
proper meaning of ‘ old age,’ the sequence of thought indicated by yép is restored and 
from a physiological point of view the statement is perfectly accurate, since the 
emaciation of old age is what causes the body of an aged person to resist decomposi- 
tion. Cf. Dr. Husband’s Students’ Handbook of Forensic Medicine, chapter on Putre- 
faction: ‘Fat and flabby corpses putrefy more rapidly than the lean and emaciated. 
Hence old people who are generally thin keep fresh for a comparatively long time.’ 
We may render the text restored as above: ‘If when a man dies he has moreover 
(xai) the interior of his body wasted, and is at the ripe age when this is natural 
(rovatry) his body lasts a very considerable time.’ 

évrds is frequent of the inner parts of the body—e.g. Prot. 334c, Thuc. II. 49, 
+a. 88 évTds OUTWS ExaleTo, 

For énpés in the sense of ‘ wasted’ cf. Eur. Electra 239, ovcovv opgs pov TpOToV ws 
énpdv Séuas; Palaeographically the corruption arose through the omission of a like 
syllable ON before EN, 2HPONENTO2 became FHPENTO2, which before éxev 
would naturally give rise to xapsévrws in view of Plato’s use of the phrase elsewhere, 
I illustrate the point in capitals since the corruption must date from early times. 


G. F. Forsey. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


HEKTOR IN BOEOTIA. 


‘ Tue Thebans have also a grave of Hektor, son of Priam, beside a spring which 
is called the Spring of Oedipus, and they say that they brought his bones from Ilium 
in consequence of the following oracle: 


‘¢ Thebans who dwell in the city of Cadmus, 
If you wish your clan to dwell with noble wealth, 
Bring to your homes the bones of Hektor, son of Priam, 
From Asia and by the command of Zeus worship him as a hero. 


rc | 


This is the account given by Pausanias of the cult of Hektor in Thebes. The 
other principal authority for the cult is the speech of Kassandra in Lykophron’s 
Alexandra, in which she prophesies that her brother Hektor shall dwell in Thebes, 
‘in the Islands of the Blessed,’? and be a Hero, warding off the shafts of pestilence: 


vnoos de Pakdpwv eyKaTouKHoess péyas 
Hpws, apwyds AowuKOv ToLevpdror. 


Farnell,? in Greek Hero Cults, says that the cult of Hektor is a late and artificial 
importation, highly discreditable to Thebes, and that it is a curious example of the 
abiding influence of epic tradition. Bethe has inferred from the Theban grave of 
Hektor that Hektor was originally a Theban, and that his tale and the names of 
Mainland warriors killed by him have been transferred by migration of legend until 
at last they have been naturalized at Troy, and the Boeotian has become the son of 
the king of Troy and its chief defender. 

I should like in this connexion to ask attention to the meaning of the name of 
Hektor. Fick and Bechtel have been, I believe, the only scholars to note that his 
name is a short form of the group beginning with Eche-, of which we have, among 
others, such examples as Echelaos, Echepolis, and Echekles. They state in 
Personennamen4 that Hektor is shortened from Echepolis, quoting in corroboration of 
this Iliad V. 473: 


pis Tov arep Aawv woAw e&épev. 


There are, however, several other possibilites for the long name, and I have 
suggested® that the taunt of Sarpedon, if it contains word-play at all, has its point, 
perhaps, in the word adv rather than in woAw EGE Uev, 

I believe that the name of Hektor is short for Echelaos. Compounds of -/aos 
are very frequent in the Iliad as names of Trojans, and the grandfather of Hektor is 
called Laomedon. Further, Echelaos is a name of a deity of the world of shadows, 
and such chthonian names are frequent in the genealogy of the Trojan kings as we 
meet the names in the Jliad and elsewhere. That chthonian deity was worshipped 
in Athens as Echelos. The evidence for his cult came to light in 1893, when a 
beautiful votive slab was discovered with the representation of Echelos carrying off 
Basile in a chariot, with Hermes as guide. The names were carved above the 


t Paus, IX. 18, 4. 4 Griechische Personennamen, 389; cf. 122, 
2 Lyk. Alexandra, 1189 sqq. 5 Troy and Paeonia, 76 sq. 
3 Greek Hero Cults, 328 sq. 
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figures on this fifth-century marble slab, Basile was already known as the wife or 
Neleus, who had a iepdv! with Neleus in Athens. 

In Echelos we may recognize the Attic form of the name Echelaos, which, as 
Malten? has shown, is of the type that is used often for the god of the dead. Hektor 
is of the North Greek type of short name. The ending -tor has been noted by 
Hoffmann as characteristically Macedonian. Another Athenian deity whose worship 
has been revealed by inscriptions and monuments, who has a short name of the 
type of Echelos, is Amynos, a health-deity whose precinct was uncovered in 1893. 
Koerte remarks about the name that we should expect Amyntor. Both Amynos and 
Amyntor are short for Amynandros, and the king of the Athamanes of that name is 
called by the short name Amynas in Polybius IV. 16, 9. 

We should have known nothing of Amynos but for the excavations which 
revealed his precinct and name. The name of Echelos was known from Stephen of 
Byzantium and Hesychius, but his nature was not known until the relief was 
discovered. A false derivation from dos swamp is given by Stephen and Hesychius, 
a derivation which Eduard Meyer? calls etymologically perverse but topographically 
correct. 

Echelos in Athens and Hektor in Thebes were both gods of the dead and the 
names are both shortenings, one Attic and one of the northern type, from Echelaos. 
The Attic god was preserved for us by two brief notices and by the Attic relief ; 
Hektor of Thebes passed out of men’s memory and was at the end transformed into 
Hektor, son of Priam. 

Dr, Farnell4 has noted a similar dying out of the cult of an old deity and its 
transference to a heroine of the Trojan cycle in the case of the Peloponnesian goddess 
Alexandra-Kassandra. He says that we have in the cult of Alexandra the worship 
of a pre-Dorian Laconian goddess of the Artemis type, who had originally nothing to 
do with the princess of Troy, and that her true cult-name remained unchanged down 
to a late period. I may add that the name of the goddess of Tegea, Alea, had, as 
Fougéres has shown, originally the same meaning as Alexandra. A scholiast on 
Pindar, Pyth. 1X. 30, says that Hera was worshipped at Sikyon as Alexandra. 

Hektor, then, was an appellative of the short form, of a god of death, as Akestor, 
an appellative of Apollo, is short for Akesandros or Akesphoros. 


& oi’ ’Axécrop, rnpdtwv Soins Avow. 
Eur. Andromache, goo. 


Doubtless many names of this kind, such as the heroic names Nestor and Kastor, 
were originally names of deity or seer or priest-king.° 

The original Hektor in Thebes was Echelaos, of the People of the Shadows, and 
only in later time, and as Dr. Farnell says, greatly to the discredit of Thebes, was the 
old death-deity translated into Hektor, the Pillar of Troy. 


Tpotas 
+ dpaxov, dotpaPn Kiova, 
Grace H. Macurpy. 


VassaR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 


1 C.I.A. IV. 2, 53a. 4 Hero Cults, 329 sqq. 
2 Das Pferd im Totenglauben, Jahrbuch, 1914. 5 Halliday, W. R., Greek Divination, 54 sqq. 
3 Hermes, 1895, 286-288. 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE CAH/JONE 
FRAGMENTS. 


Next to the Ninus Romance, to which more attention has been paid, the most 
interesting fragments of Greek Romance are the so-called Chione Fragments, which 
have been recently re-edited by Lavagnini.*. Before discussing the problem of their 

- significance, it is necessary briefly to recapitulate their history. 

In the year 1898 Wilcken bought in Egypt a MS. of six leaves, which bore 
traces of Greek uncials underneath some Coptic script. The first four leaves, it 
turned out, contained portions of the Chaereas and Callirvhoe of Charito, while on the 
last two were written several columns of an unknown romance, which has taken its 
title from the name Xcévy (col. 2, line 22, Wilcken), who, it has been assumed, was 
the heroine. Since all six leaves were unfortunately destroyed by fire on the ship at 
Hamburg, Wilcken’s memory and his partial transcription are our only sources 
of knowledge either of their condition or of their contents.? Wilcken had made 
a copy of three columns, but was unable to remember in which order they were 
written. The only fact that is certain is that two of the three must have stood side 
by side on the same surface of one of the two pages. For since Wilcken only 
attempted to decipher the writing on the flesh side of the parchment, his three 
columns must have been held by only two surfaces. But for placing them in the 
order he does he had no evidence except his opinion founded on the contents. He 
thought (I use his numbers) that columns 1 and 2 were divided only by the 15 
lines which are missing at the end of 1, whereas column 3 belonged to a much 
later part of the story.© This order was generally adopted until Lavagnini,® 
altogether objecting to Wilcken’s interpretation, and thinking that the three columns 
were successive, placed them in the order 1, 3, 2, so as to suit his own reconstruction. 
In this, as has been indicated, he is partently justified ; the question is whether by 
so doing he has given a more satisfactory explanation of the contents. 

In some respects his objections to Wilcken’s interpretation seem certainly right. 
Wilcken said that the first column contained a discussion between the suitors, who 
had been given a period of thirty days in which to come toadecision. But Lavagnini 
rightly asks ‘che cosa si favebbero det trenta giorni ?’? The reference to threats in 
column 2 surely implies that it was the suitors who had delivered an ultimatum, and 
that the thirty days were given to Chione and her advisers to enable them to decide 
which suitor to accept.2 Again, it was a very hazardous conjecture of Wilcken’s® to 
supply a proper name out of xpi (3. 23), especially when it was known that the 
infinitive oxoreiv followed closely (3. 26). Lavagnini’s own theory’? is that we have 
three consecutive columns in the order 1, 3, 2; that columns 1 and 3 (including the 


1 Eyvoticorum Fragmenta Papyracea (Teubner, 7 Of. cit., p. ot. 
1922), pp. 25-27. 8 Tldvres 6& HxPovro Noyifduevor 7d epi rijs 
2 Wilcken published as full an account of this dmeijjs a’rdv draidevrov, where avray seems to 
Theban MS. as he could, together with such refer to the suitors and wdyres to the citizens, 
columns of the text as he had transcribed in who felt that they were being unfairly deprived 
Egypt, in Archiv fiir Papyrusforsch.1.(1g00), pp. of their chance to win Chione’s hand: od pévra 


227 sqq- ye atra&v tis érddwa jer’ éxelvous airely riv Kbpny 
3 Loe, cit., p. 255- (2. 9-22). 
4 Wilcken, Joc. cit., p. 231 and p. 255. 9 Wilcken, Joc. cit., p. 256 (III. 23) and p. 262. 
5 Ibid., p. 262. 10 Lavagnini, of. cit., pp. 92-94. 


6 Le Origini del romanzo greco, pp. 90-94. 
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fifteen missing lines at the end of 1) describe one scene—a meeting between Chione 
and her mother (her father is dead) in the presence of other advisers or slaves, in 
which they discuss how to make the best use of their thirty days’ respite. He 
assumes that Megamedes is Chione’s absent lover. Column 2, he says, follows 
immediately upon the end of column 3; the scene changes from the meeting to the 
city, where rumours of the suitors’ threats have spread abroad and caused the 
indignation of the populace. A new scene with Chione as the central figure is just 
beginning when the column and the fragment come to an end.* 

To Lavagnini’s interpretation there are, I think, three decisive objections. 
First, it is surely impossible that Megamedes was Chione’s lover. The words airiav 
ovdeplav mapéorxnxé oor Meyapndns iva arohimys avrov® must imply that Megamedes was 
an unwelcome suitor, to whom some pledge had been given and who had done 
nothing to deserve that it should be broken, That Chione’s mother or anyone 
closely connected with Chione should have spoken such words about the man of her 
choice is incredible. Secondly, both xwvotvres (3. 4) and ofro (2. 1) imply that 
if Chione’s interlocutor was not a man, men were at any rate present and taking 
a part in the discussion. Lavagnini is forced to admit that people were present, but 
he seems to consider them mute spectators. Are the masculine forms justifiable on 
such an assumption?4 ‘Thirdly, by placing column 2 at the end he leaves no 
tolerable sense for the last words: % && Xivn rapa ths pyntpds palodtoa TAUTA OvK 
5 His interpretation necessitates the presence of Chione at the discussion of 
columns 1 and 3. What, then, was there for her to learn from her mother? There 
is nothing in column 2, and Lavagnini asserts that this immediately follows column 3. 

I would therefore return to Wilcken’s order of the columns, but not to his 
interpretation. His assumption,® however, that Chione’s father was alive and took 
an active part in this section of the story seems undoubtedly correct. Lavagnini’s 
arguments against it are not convincing.’ The threats of powerful suitors are as 
consistent with the existence of a king, if he was weak or old, as with his absence ; 
and, moreover, the actual words of the first column are in favour of Wilcken’s 
assumption. ‘The kingdom goes to her (presumably Chione) and her husband, 
dudrep otrw xpi) Bovrcder Oar NYN tpas os pr) petayvOvat wore SivacOa.’® This seems 
to imply that the kingdom will not immediately pass to the princess and her 
husband. But arrangements had to be made then, and it was the duty of the king 
and his counsellors to see that the princess did not contract a marriage of which they 
would have cause to repent when the time came for her to take over the reins 
of government. The first column, then, describes a scene in the king’s council 
chamber. The king has been importuned by the suitors for his daughter’s hand, and 
has with difficulty secured a respite of thirty days in which to come to a decision. 
Chione is not present. The discussion continues in the fifteen lost lines, and concludes 
with the word of which -ovcay remains at the beginning of column 2.° Then the 
scene shifts, the ordinary formula being used, obra pév (i.e. the king and his 
councillors) joav tpi<s> T[] wep[t ad] tov BovAcder Gar ° raxéws 5é Siepoirnoe ava THY 
. dip[n xrr.1° The king and his friends continued to discuss their 


” 
€TL. 2 


, iid 
mwoAw amacav.. 


1 Otro. pev foav mpoxs> 7[@] mep[t atjrav 7 Lavagnini, op. cit., p. 91. He is actually 


Bovdevec Oa is the transitional phrase (2. 1-3). 

AB ae, 3 3. 7-Io. 

4 According to Lavagnini nobody speaks 
except Chione and her mother, so that the 
masculines refer to two women and a number 
of hypothetical and unimportant men. If one 
of the speakers was a man the case would be 
different. 

5 2, 22-24. 

6 Wilcken, Joc. cit., p. 256. 


attacking Garin’s theory. Garin (Stud, Ital. di 
fil. class. 17 [1909], Pp. 424, note 2) suggests that 
Chione’s father is the speaker in the first frag- 
ment. Whether he or one of his councillors is 
actually speaking, Garin, I think, was right in 
assuming that the king is at any rate present. 

8 1. 5-9. 

® I agree with Wilcken that columns 1 and 2 
stood side by side on the same page. 

10 2, 1-7. 
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position, but meanwhile the story became known throughout the city—the story, 
that is, of the insolence and threats of the suitors, 

At the end of the column another character is introduced—Chione. The story 
which was spreading over the city reached Chione through her mother, and she no 
longer . . ., but there the column breaks off. Judging from Greek Romance as 
a whole, and remembering as an example the character of Semiramis in the Ninus 
Fragments,| we may assume that Chione was a victim of extreme maidenly modesty. 
May we not conjecture that she had not yet ventured to tell her parents that she 
had a lover; that the missing words of this and the whole of the next column told 
how, no longer daring to conceal her passion, she went to her father and put her case 
before him? The interview between them is well on its way when column 3 opens 
with the word -yap7dns, which is obviously the last part of the name Meyop7dns, the 
Me- being the last letters in the preceding column. Who, then, was Megamedes ? 
According to my interpretation Chione’s father is here speaking : ‘pets Se péxpe vov 
mdvra Kddwv xivoovtes, ds eimeiv, ovdév ext owrnpiay vevorKapev, aitiav 3 ovdepiav 
maperxnke cor Meyaprins iva dodimys abrév, dore diahoyifou té Spacréov ypiv, eyo pev 
yap dropo.2 It may be inferred that he has built his hopes upon Megamedes, to 
whom he had betrothed his daughter, perhaps against her will, and whose arrival 
was expected at any time.’ For this reason he had tried to temporize, and he had, 
as is shown by fragment 1, been given thirty days’ grace. But the revelation of his 
daughter upset his plans. Megamedes instead of being a friend in his trouble will 
be a new enemy when he finds himself robbed, without just cause, of his betrothed, 
His coming will be to be dreaded instead of desired. The king, therefore, is 
perplexed, and turns to his daughter for advice, since he is helpless. Chione may 
well have intimated that she could always die,‘ which, though typical of the heroine 
of a Greek Romance,’ is not in the circumstances very helpful. Her father, 
therefore, rather impatiently breaks in again® xpi [82] oddév [zpdrepov 7)" kal Orws 
etoxnpoves yevnOy oxoretv— We must consider nothing before the possible means 
whereby things may turn out becomingly.’ The next clause, which is introduced by 
ydép, must have given his reasons, but the column ends, and there are no traces 
of the next. 

It will be noticed that, while I take the columns in Wilcken’s order, I do not 
consider that column 3 belongs to an altogether different part of the story. It seems 
to me that the two pages acquired by Wilcken were consecutive, and that, if 
columns 1 and 2 stood side by side on the flesh side of one sheet, column 3 was the 
outside column on the sheet immediately opposite, for a book was constructed so that 
flesh (or smooth) side faced flesh and hair (or rough) side faced hair alternately.® 
Since Wilcken only copied what was written on the flesh sides, if the pages were 
consecutive, his three columns would all have been visible together when the book 
was opened at the right page. Iam of the opinion that the contents of the inside 
column of the second page would have been sufficient to bind 1 and 2 to 3 in 
the way that I have indicated; and I assume that Wilcken copied three out of four 
consecutive columns, missing out the third—that is, the first on the second page. 


“1 Ninus fragments A IV. 20 to V. 36; cf. 2.1. 6,etc.; Heliod., p. 7. 29-30 (Bekker), 


Heliod. X. 18-21, 20 and 33. 6 3. 23-26. 
2 3, 2-13. 7 IIpérepov #4 is my proposal; for other sug- 
2 Tpoodéximds éoriv (3. 1-2). gestions see critical notes in Evot. Fragm, Pap., 
4 Bl pa) Suvdueda SHv wer’ GdAHrov... [amo- Pp. 26. There is room for nine letters. 

OvicKew 70] Tedevraiov julir] dwodelwerat (3. 17-23). 8 Cf, Wilcken, Joc, cit., pp. 231-232, Gardt- 


The introduction of the word dro@vjcxew insome hausen, Griechische Paldographie 1. (1911), p. 158; 
form is due to Wilamowitz (Hermes XLIV. [1909], | Maunde Thompson, Introd. to Gr. and Lat, Pal., 
" pp. 464-466) and Lavagnini. Pp. 54- 

5 E.g. Charito 3.7.6; Xen. of Eph. I. 11. 5, 
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For the date of the story there is no external evidence. The Chione Fragments 
were written in the same hand as the Charito, and this, according to Wilcken, was 
of the seventh century. But that, of course, gives no indication as to the date of 
composition. In the absence of external evidence it is only possible to make a guess 
founded on the contents, These, as far as they go, make it likely that the story was 
a typical romance of the developed form. The characters are not historical,” and, 
according to my interpretation, there are secret lovers, unwelcome suitors and every 
occasion for making the chief characters run away from home and for subjecting 
them to the usual dangers and adventures. For it would appear that the fragments 
that we have belong to the beginning of the story.2 They may well describe the 
opening situation, which shows the lovers in an impossible position, which would 
naturally lead to their flight, and so enable the author to introduce all the tricks 
of his trade. But Greek Romance in its developed form probably spread over at 
least two and perhaps three centuries—from Charito (¢. 100 4.D.4), and possibly 
earlier, to Achilles Tatius (c¢. 300 a.p.5)—so that the Chione story might have been 
written any time between the beginning of the first and the end of the third 
centuries A.D. However, since it is coupled with, it Charito is not unreasonable 
to guess that it belongs to approximately the same date, and to place it provisionally 
in the first or early second centuries. 

R, M. RatTTensory. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 228-229. 3 Cf. Wilcken, loc. cit., p. 263. 


2 One of the tendencies of Greek Romance 
seems to have been to develop out of romantic 
history (Alexander Romance and Ninus Romance) 
into romantic fiction (Charito, Heliodorus, 
Achilles Tatius); cf, Ludvikovsky, Rech) Roman 
Dobrodrutny, pp. 34 ff. 


£ Cf, Calderini, Le avuenture di Chevea e Cal- 
livoe, p. 226; and for arguments based on in- 
ternal evidence, cf. Somid, Pauly-Wissowa III. 
2168-9. 

5 Cf. Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrh. Pap. X., 
Pp. 135. 


CONJECTURES ON SOME PASSAGES IN GREEK 
PORTRY. 


) 


HerMEsianax, ap. Athen. 5998, 1. g1=Collectanea Alexandrina p. 100, This 
is a locus desperatus; but since the reviewer of Collectanea Alexandrina in the Classical 
Review, XXXIX., p. 192, accepts the idea which underlay my conjecture eferpidyce, 
I think of adding to it ovSapuvdv re, which is suggested by Schweighaeuser’s ovdapuryv. 
The line will thus run ; ov8apuvdy 7’ eLerpdpnoe Biov ‘uitam uilem deliciis consumpsit.’ 
Hesychius has: ovdapuvds * ovdévos Adyou a€ids eats * Bpaxvs * edTeArs. 


II. 


Aeschylus, frag. Nauck 26, [dv@pwroedés Onpiov vdari ov(Gv] =Collectanea Alexan- 
drina, p. 190 (where Onpiov and ddart should have been transposed). We hardly 
should expect a Scazon here, and the line could be made into an iambic by reading 
av(ov vse, a form of the dative which appears in Hesiod, Ofera 61 (although it should 
not be retained in Theognis 961). But Dindorf’s view, that the line is a gram- 
marian’s note explaining a line of Aeschylus which has been lost, is preferable, 
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III. 
Euripides, Bacchae 135: 


ndvs ev dperwv, Stav ex Odowv Spopaiwv réon weddce (Murray’s text). 

The right reading may perhaps be ides... os dv, an example of a construction 
which is common in Euripides, like Phoenissae 509: avavdpia yap, Td mréov dortis 
drodécas TtovAacoov cAaBe. In Kihner-Blass, ii., 2, pp. 441-442, is a complete list, 
which includes ten instances from Euripides, five from Thucydides, and two from 
Aristophanes. That fine scholar Musgrave got as far as #dos, but with drav, and 
R. Gompf conjectured ds dv, but with dvs. 


IV. 
Alcaeus, fr. 39, Bergk PLG*, fr. 94 Diehl: 


*AvOe Kal oKoAvpos 7 vuv be yovaikes puaporatas 
Aerros & avdpes, eet kat Kepdrav Kal yova Leipros 
Get. 

It is difficult to believe that in the charming sketch of midsummer in which 
these lines occur, Alcaeus wrote as above at the end of the first line: propwrarac in 
the ordinary sense of ‘ blood-stained,’ ‘ polluted’ is surely impossible here; and if it 
is to stand, it must have a more colloquial meaning such as is found in 6 pape with 
Plato. But there are no instances of this use apart from the vocative; and even 
here it would make no clear contrast with Aérrou 3 avdpes. Perhaps the reading 
should be ¢vapérara, ‘plump.’ But we are met by a difficulty. Alcaeus’ lines are 
plainly modelled upon Hesiod, Of. 582 sqq., pos 5é oxddvpos 7” avOei.. . paxAdTaras 
de yuvaikes, apavporaros S€ tor avdpes xTA., and purapdrarae must be older than Pliny, 
who in N.H. XXII. 43 attributes certain medicinal properties to the oxdAvpos (with- 
out reason, a high botanical authority assures me) ; and who quite unjustifiably calls 
Hesiod and Alcaeus to testify that for the purpose it is mixed with wine. 

If one reads both Hesiod and Alcaeus carefully, it will be seen that the words 
of neither bear the implication which Pliny puts upon them; and certainly not 
Hesiod’s words, for three lines intervene between the mention of the oxéAvpos and 
yuvaixes... dvdpes. In fact, the mention of oxdAvuos is just a mark of time in his 
calendar, on which subject see Mair’s Hesiod, p. 149: first the swallows come (Op. 
568), (March), then the snails begin to crawl (April), and the farmer must begin to 
prepare for his grain harvest; then the blooming of the o«éAvos (June), which 
Theophrastus expressly says is oyavO:js (for most flowers bloom earlier), What 
Alcaeus has done is to soften the coarseness of the passage which he has utilized ; 
and as he softened Hesiod’s adavpdraro: into Aémrot, so he has softened payxAdraras 
to the opposite. 

J. U. Powett. 


St. Joun's CoLLeGE, Oxrorb. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. 


I. Tue Ryerra oF EPITADEUS, 


In the opinion of Aristotle! and Plutarch? the growth of latifundia and conse- 
quent decline of the citizen population at Sparta were due to the absence of 
restrictions on gifts and bequests of land. According to Plutarch this freedom of gift 
and bequest, so far as it applied to the xAjpo or entailed estates, was introduced by 
the f7rpa of an ephor named Epitadeus, who removed the ban on gift and bequest 
imposed by Lycurgus, 

We need not discuss here whether Epitadeus and his fyrpa are historical, or 
whether the results ascribed to these were in reality due to the old restriction on gifts 
and bequests gradually becoming a dead letter.* In view of the fact that the name 
Epitadeus at Sparta was borne by at least one historical personage,‘ it seems prefer- 
able to accept the pyrpa as historical;5 but this question is of minor importance. 
The points that most require consideration are (1) what was the date of the pyrpa, 
and (2) what was its purpose? 

1. On the authority of Plutarch it is usually believed that the ban on gifts and 
bequests was removed shortly after the end of the Peloponnesian War.*® This, 
however, is not a necessary or even a likely conclusion from what he says. His 
argument runs as follows: (i.) Sparta was sound until after the Peloponnesian War, 
when gold and silver came pouring in, (ii.) Nevertheless the social system held 
firm so long as Lycurgus’ entail on the xAfjpor was maintained. (iil.) Eventually 
Epitadeus removed the restriction on gifts and bequests, with disastrous results.” 
Thus Plutarch implies that there was a gap, and perhaps a considerable one, between 
the time when Sparta gathered in the spoils of the Peloponnesian War and the 
enactment of the pyrpa. 

Again, such statistics as we possess concerning the population of Sparta do not 
suggest that its decline was accelerated as early as c. 400 B.c.; they indicate that the 
really catastrophic period of depopulation set in during the second half of the fourth 
century, and that the curve did not attain its steepest gradient until after the time of 
Aristotle.® 

Lastly, the removal of the ban on gifts and bequests was such an important 
innovation that it requires some considerable change in the Spartans’ mode of life to 
explain it. At the beginning of the fourth century no change of sufficient importance 
took place: as Plutarch explains, the influx of gold and silver did not radically alter 
the social system. On the other hand, as Professor A. J. Toynbee has pointed out, 
the whole basis of Spartan life was altered when the revolt of Messene (370 B.C.) 

1 Politics II. 6. 1270a, 1. 18 sqq. 
2 Agis 5. 2. 
3 So Ed. Meyer, Forschungen I, p. 258 n. 3. 


8 See especially E. Cavaignac, Klio 1912 
pp. 267-272. In Aristotle’s time Sparta had 
nearly 1,000 hoplites, i.e, citizens with a xhjpos ; 


4 Thucydides IV. 8, 31, 38. 

5 The firpa may have been a judicial pro- 
nouncement rather than an act of the Apella, 
Cf. G. Glotz, Histoire grecque I. p. 366. 

6 So recently Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische 
Staatsaltertimer II. pp. 635 and 636 n. I. 

7 Agis 5. 1-2. 


in the days of King Agis IV, the numbers had 
sunk to about roo. 

As modern scholars have pointed out, the 
decline of population was partly due to other 
causes than the f7rpa, e.g. the tendency of the 
Spartans to sterility. (Glotz, of. cit., pp. 367-8. 
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deprived the Spartans of one half of the rents from their xAjpo., and the compensa- 
tion which they found in foreign mercenary service rendered them independent of the 
other half.* 

It appears, then, that the date of the prpa falls somewhere near the middle of 
the fourth century B.c. 

2. Professor Toynbee suggests that the purpose of the pyjzpa was to induce 
enriched soldiers of fortune to return to Sparta and invest their gains in Laconian 
land. It is perhaps no serious objection to this theory that the returned soldiers 
could hardly have attracted gifts of land without making gifts of money in return: 
such fictitious sales no doubt were common enough under the new pytpa.2 But the 
numbers of those who returned from mercenary service with well-lined pockets 
cannot have been considerable. Such land as they required should have been easy 
to obtain by ordinary purchase in the territory of the Perioeci or among the freehold 
estates of the moArrix?) ywpa, without encroaching upon the xAnpo. The true 
explanation probably is, not that a few wanted to acquire xAjpo: on their return 
home, but that many wanted to get rid of them when they started out. Toa Spartan 
on mercenary service abroad a «Ajpos could be of little use, and his natural course 
would be to pass it on to some one else, especially if he could (in effect, if not in 
form) make a price for it. The pytpa therefore was not a cunning device by which 
the moneyed Spartans coaxed the poorer citizens out of their xAjpo., but a popular 
measure which the poorer Spartans no doubt originated. 

Similarly there is no need to detect a deep-laid scheme in the accumulation of 
Spartan land in the hands of heiresses :3 the desire to entice an occasional returned 
‘nabob’ with such bait would hardly account for the concentration of two-fifths of 
the woArrix?) xépa in the hands of women.* Is this not simply the result of all the 
male heirs of many Spartan families being killed in action, whether on home or 
foreign service, or settling down in foreign lands if they survived their term of duty ?° 


Il. Tue AFFAIR oF AMPHISSA. 


The chronology of the events that led up to Philip’s seizure of Elatea was fixed 
by Grote and Schaefer as follows: 


Spring 339 B.c.: Aeschines lays information against the Locrians of Amphissa at the 
Amphictionic Council. 

Early summer 339 B.c.: A special meeting of the Council decrees a military execu- 
tion against the Locrians. 

Summer 339 B.c. : An expedition under Cottyphus of Pharsalus makes an ineffectual 
attempt to coerce the Locrians. 

Autumn 339 B.c.: The Amphictionic Council invites Philip to chastise the Locrians. 

c. November 339 B.c.: Philip seizes Elatea. 


An alternative time-table was drawn up some twenty years ago by Kromayer.® 
This scholar began by arguing that the seizure of Elatea took place as early as 
September, i.e. before the autumn meeting of the Amphictionic Council, and was thus 
led on to date back the meeting at which Aeschines distinguished himself from spring 
339 to autumn 340 B.C. 

More recently the older system of dating has been in part restored by Beloch, 
who has shown convincingly that the seizure of Elatea took place aftey the autumn 


1 ].H.S., 1913, Ppp. 272-3- impressed by the large numbers who were 
2 Cf, Meyer, of. cit., p. 258. described as ‘only sons.’ It will be interesting 
3 Toynbee, loc. cit., p. 273. to trace the effects of these war-losses on the 
4 Aristotle, Joc, cit., 1. 23. distribution of property in this country. 


5 Those who followed the casualty records of 6 Antike Schlachtfeldey 1. pp. 172-187. 
British officers during the war will have been 
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meeting of the Amphictionic Council.1 Nevertheless Beloch has retained the date 
proposed by Kromayer for the first session of Council, and has brought up some 
fresh arguments in its favour. (i.) From De Corona, § 149, it may be inferred that 
Aeschines delivered his attack on the Locrians as soon as he took up his appoint- 
ment as Pylagorus at Delphi. Now the Athenian appointments to the Amphictionic 
synods ran from autumn toautumn. Therefore Aeschines’ historic speech was made 
at the autumn session. (ii.) Aeschines (In Ctesiph. § 115) mentions that two of his 
fellow-deputies from Athens missed the session in question because of an attack of 
fever. This suggests a date in autumn rather than in spring. 

The crux of the problem, therefore, is whether the first Amphictionic Council 
was held in spring or in autumn. | 

Now (i.) the relevant words of Demosthenes run as follows: ds dé 7d ris TOAEwS 
d£iwpa AaBov adixer’ cis tors ’Apdixtbovas, ravra TAAN’ adeis Kal wapidadv ewépacvev ed’ 
ols euicOdOn, Kai Adyous . . . cuvOeis, x.7,.A. This merely means that Aeschines 
neglected his other duties as Pylagorus and concentrated on mischief-making at the 
expense of the Locrians, But Aeschines, however eager for mischief, would have to 
wait until the opportunity for mischief presented itself. For all that Demosthenes 
says to the contrary, we may quite well suppose that Aeschines lay low at his first 
Council (autumn 340), and reserved his display of eloquence for the second meeting 
(spring 339). Demosthenes’ text in fact proves nothing either way. 

(ii.) Autumn no doubt is the worst, but it is not the only season for fever. 
Malaria, once it has caught you, never leaves you free for long. Beloch’s second 
argument therefore at most creates a slight prejudice in favour of the autumn date. 

(iii.) The system of Kromayer and Beloch is difficult to reconcile with the 
detailed account of proceedings at Delphi which Aeschines gives (Iw Ctesiph. 
§§ 107-129). 

According to Aeschines the Amphictionic deputies after hearing his grand 
speech were all agog to take immediate action against the Locrians. On the very 
next day they attempted to demolish the properties erected by the culprits on the 
Crisaean plain ; and on the day after they convoked an Amphictionic Ecclesia (i.e. a 
mass meeting of all citizens from constituent states who happened to be present at 
Delphi), which instructed the Council not to wait for its next normal session, but to 
convoke a special meeting to arrange for a military execution (§§ 122-4). It is clear 
from this narrative that events moved very rapidly after the first meeting of Council. 
Therefore if this session was held in autumn 340, one would expect that the ensuing 
special session was convened but a few weeks after, and in any case before the end 
of 340 B.c. But according to Aeschines (§ 128) the special meeting took place while 
Philip was ‘among the Scythians,’ i.e. in the spring or, more probably, the early 
summer of 339 B.c. Now Beloch admits that the synod at which the Amphictiones 
decreed a mobilization against the Locrians belongs to 339 B.c., and he does not 
venture to date it back beyond March or thereabouts.? But this leaves an intolerably 
large gap between the two Amphictionic sessions, and entirely stultifies the impetuous 
haste of the deputies after the first council. 

On balance, therefore, it appears preferable to restore the older chronology in 
its entirety. 

III. Puitie anp THERMOPYLAE, 


On Philip’s policy in regard to the pass of Thermopylae the new Didymus 
papyrus has shed both fresh light and fresh darkness. The relevant passage 


1 Griechische Geschichte (second edition) III. 2. was a supernumerary one, and not a normal 
pp. 295-8. spring meeting convened at a somewhat earlier 
2 From Aeschines’ In Ctesiph. § 124 (yndifovra date, as Beloch takes it. But the point is 
5 hKew rods lepouvhuovas pd rhs émiovons rvAalas immaterial. 
év pn7r@ xpbvw) it appears that the second session 
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(col. 10 1. 37 sqq.) runs as follows: BiAdxopos 8 dtr Adk pots Pirkimmos abryy 
(sc. rnv Nixacav) éxéXevoge Tpds OnBaiwv adrodsodAvac Saris exrys pyor 
Tov Tpdrov ToUTOY "EAatreav cal Kutiviov 
kal rperBes méeupavtos eis On Bas Octtraddv, Aividvov, AitwrGv, Aodérwv, POwrav Kat 


afgcovvtos Nixatav Adxpots rapadsdéovar rapa 7d ddypa Tov ’Apdixtidver, 


Pirirmwov b€ katarkaPovros 


jv brd Pirinwov dPpovpovpéevyy, dr exeivos ev TvOaus qv, Ex Pariveres 
tovs ppovpods avTtol katetxov of OnBator, Tovrous pev arexpivavto, K.T.Xr. 
Two of the new statements contained herein may be accepted without hesitation, 
viz. that in summer 339 the Thebans expelled Philip’s garrison from Nicaea 
(50 stades east of Thermopylae), and that in the subsequent autumn Philip circum- 
vented Nicaea by taking the road up the Asopus valley to Cytinium and down the 
Cephissus valley to Elatea.1 On the other hand, a difficulty arises out of the state- 
ment about Philip’s embassy to Thebes. 

Didymus’ version of events implies that Philip, having made Thermopylae 
virtually untenable for the Thebans by his occupation of Elatea, proposed its transfer 
to the (Opuntian) Locrians as a compromise between his claims and those of Thebes. 
This arrangement would be quite in keeping with Philip’s diplomatic methods. But 
there are several objections to his account. 

(i.) Aeschines, In Ctesiph. § 140: ereidi) Pikurros avtav (sc. Tov OnBatwv) ddeddpevos 
Nixatav Oetradrois tapédwxke, Kal Tov rédepov . 
avras tas On Bas, Kai 7d TeAcvratov ’EXarteiav kararaBav exapdxwoe . . . EVTAVP HON... . 
duets €EnAOere. It it clear from the context that all the events here set forth belong 
to one and the same crisis, viz. that which culminated in Philip’s seizure of Elatea. 
Philip’s offer to the Thessalians therefore is not the one which he made in 346-5 B.c. 
(Demosthenes, Philippic II. § 22), but a repetition of the same in 339 B.c., after the 
expulsion or retreat of the Theban garrison from Nicaea. Here, then, we have a 
direct conflict of evidence between Didymus, or rather Philochorus, who states that 
Nicaea was offered to the Locrians, and Aeschines, according to whom it was to be 
restored to the Thessalians. Now Aeschines had no object in falsifying this part of 
his story, and he made his statement in 330 B.c., i.e. only nine years after the events 
in question. On this point, therefore, his authority is greater than that of Philo- 
chorus, who wrote some fifty years later. 

(ii.) The summons which the Amphictiones sent to Philip in autumn 339 was at 
the instigation of the Thessalians (De Corona § 151), who thus put Philip under 
obligation to themselves. Under these conditions Philip could hardly have under- 
taken to ignore their claim on Nicaea in favour of the Locrians. 

(iii.) Didymus virtually refutes himself in stating that Philip’s mission to Thebes 
was supported by a Thessalian delegation. It is incredible that Thessalian spokes- 
men should have gone to Thebes to advocate the Locrian claims against those of 
their own country. On the other hand, if Philip’s purpose to restore Nicaea to the 
Thessalians, the appearance of Thessalian envoys at Thebes explains itself. Thus 
Didymus confirms Aeschines’ statement against his own. The alleged offer of 
Nicaea to the Locrians may therefore be regarded as unhistorical.2 

Another problem is set by the words ®:Aimrov agvodvtos Nikatav wapadiddvar 7 a pa 


5 ernye 51a, THS Pwxidos ex’ 


1 The key position on the Asopus road at 
Heraclea was in Macedonian hands in 322 B.c, 


pylae, cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge (third edition), 
No, 220. 


(Diodorus 18, 11); and from the fact that since 
344 B.c. the two Malian votes on the Amphic- 
tionic Council were distributed between Lamia 
and Heraclea we may infer that Heraclea by 
then had passed into Philip’s control. (F, Stahlin 
in Pauly-Wissowa VIII. 1. cols, 426-7.) 

For Philip’s previous fortifications at Thermo- 


2 F. Stahlin (Klio V. 70-1) in a short note 
suggests that we should read déwotyros Nixaay 
Oerradrols mapadiddvar. Buta few lines above 
we read Adxkpocs Pldiamos ad’riv éxéd\evoev 
amodo#jvar. The mistake therefore cannot be 
emended away. 
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7d ddypa Tov ’Apdixtidvov. It seems prima facie unlikely that Philip, who in 339 B.c. 
entered Central Greece as the executive agent of the Amphictiones, should have 
flouted their decisions as Didymus describes. Still more strange is it that deputies 
from the Thessalians, Aenianes, Dolopes, and Phthiotae, all of whom had seats on the 
Amphictionic Council, should have aided Philip in destroying its authority. It is 


probable that here too Didymus (or Philochorus) was at fault; or else that the writer 


of the papyrus substituted rapa for xara." 


A third question arises out of the words 7d déypa trav ’“Apdixtidvev. To what 
occasion does this refer?. Possibly to the general settlement of Central Greece after 
the Sacred War;? but the allusion might equally well be to the autumn session of 
339 B.c. Previous to this meeting, Nicaea had been seized by the Thebans, and it is 


not unlikely that at the ensuing Amphictionic session, which was under Thessalian — 


influence, the Thebans should have been ordered to relinquish their prey. 


IV. Tue SacrRED BAND OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


In their campaigns against Timoleon and Agathocles the Carthaginians 
employed a body of citizen troops known as the iepds Adxos.2 This was a picked 
force of some 2,500 men equipped in heavy armour.4 In battle it was posted at the 
critical point of the front, where defeat meant destruction.® 

The heavy accoutrement of this corps suggests a general likeness to a Greek 
hoplite phalanx, the name Sacred Band a more special affinity with a famous Theban 
unit. Like its Carthaginian namesake, the Theban Sacred Band was a select 
company ; it won the battles of Tegea and Leuctra and was cut down to the last 
man at Chaeroneia.® 

Were these resemblances more than fortuitous? Some light is thrown on this 
problem by an inscription of the period following upon Leuctra, in which the 
Boeotian federation confers rpofevia upon ‘ Nobas son of Axiuba the Carthaginian.’” 
This decree clearly implies the presence of Theban visitors at Carthage. But the 
object of this visit can hardly have been commercial, for there is no evidence and no 
likelihood of trade relations between Carthage and Thebes; still less can it have been 
religious. The most probable explanation is that Nobas gave hospitality to a 
military mission, which had been sent to organize the Punic army. That the 
Carthaginians sometimes called in Greek instructors is known from the famous case 
of the Spartan Xanthippus in the First Punic War.* That they should have applied 
to Thebes of all Greek states after the battle of Leuctra is not surprising. Further- 
more, if the mission went out, say, between 370 and 367 B.c., which is a not unlikely 


1 Cf, Stahlin, ad loc., P. Foucart (Mémoires de 
V Académie des Inscriptions, vol. 38, pp. 207-8), and 
G. Glotz (Bull. Corr, Hellénique, 1909, p. 532) 
defend the reading mapa; but they ignore 
Stahlin’s objections. 

2 So Stahlin and Foucart, ad Joc. 

*- Diodorus 16; 86,45 ‘207 10.\6;: 205 IT. 1} 
20. 12. 3 and 7; Plutarch, Pelopidas 20. 3. 

4 For their equipment, cf. Plutarch, Timo- 
leon 27. 3; 28. 1 and 3; 29.2. A select corps: 


strength, for in the previous campaign in Sicily 
the casualties among the citizen troops of Car- 
thage had been heavy (Diod. 19. 106). 

5 It was completely cut up at the Crimisus 
(Diod. 16. 80. 4) and at Tunes (20. 12.7). We 
may perhaps recognize the Sacred Band in the 
corps which saved the battle of Ecnomus in 
311 B.C. (of Trav Kapxnioviwy émipavéorara: Diod. 
19, 108. 6). 


310 B.c. the Sacred Band may have been below © 


Diod. 16. 80. 4; 20.12. 3, At the battle of the 
Crimisus it numbered 2,500 (Diod. 16. 80. 4). 
At the battle of Tunes (310 B.c.) Agathocles put 
only 1,000 men into line against it, but the 
Syracusan general only had some 15,000 men in 
all against the 40,000 of the Carthaginians. In 


6 Plutarch, Pelopidas 18. 1 and 53 19. 3-4; 
agua: 

7 1.G, VII. 2407; Dittenberger, Sylloge (third 
edition), No. 179. 

8 Polybius I. 32-33. 
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date,’ we may also detect a political object in its visit, for at that time the Thebans 
had an interest in strengthening the hands of Carthage against Dionysius I. of 
Syracuse, so as to keep him employed in Sicily and prevent him from sending 
reinforcements to Sparta. 

If this conclusion is correct, we may see in Nobas’ guests the makers of the 
Carthaginian tepds Adxos. 

The Sacred Band of the Thebans was a standing force and had a common mess 
on the Cadmea.? Whatever its origin, the iepds Adxos of Carthage was almost 
certainly a regular corps and would no doubt have its own oveciria. Herein we may 
find the explanation of Aristotle’s statement: éyeo dé () Kapyndév) raparAjou tr 
Aaxovixy moditeig Ta ovecitia Tov Erarpiov Tots Piditiow.? W.L, Newman argued 
from the analogy with Sparta that the Punic cvocirva (i.) comprised the whole citizen 
body, (ii.) were designed to promote efficiency in war. The latter conclusion is no 
doubt correct; but the former is plainly untenable, for a rigid system of messes 
would be utterly impracticable in a large mercantile town with a floating population, 
and the Carthaginian citizen body as a whole was very poorly trained for war. In 
all probability the cveairia to which Aristotle alludes were those of the Sacred Band. 


M. Cary. 


1 The editor of 1.G. VII. argues that the 


tarch, Pelopidas 35. 1). The inference is not 
‘Nobas’ inscription was of similar date to 


I.G. VII. 2408, because two of the boeotarchs 
mentioned in the former recur in the latter, and 
that J.G. VII. 2408 belongs to 364-3 B.c. because 
two other boeotarchs mentioned therein (Male- 
cidas and Diogeiton) were the generals who 
avenged Pelopidas’ death in autumn 364 (Plu- 


conclusive, for boeotarchs were re-eligible; but 
both inscriptions plainly belong to the sixties, 

2 Plutarch, Pelopidas 18. 1. 

3 Politics II, 8. 1272b, 1. 32. 

4 The Politics of Aristotle II. p. 362. 

5S. Gsell, Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord II, 
PP. 344 Sqq. 


MEROPS ALIAEOVE VOLVCRES. 


In his last ‘Gleanings from Glossaries’ (C.Q., XX. 105, 1926) Lindsay quotes, 
and ascribes in part to Donatus, the Servian scholium on Verg. G. IV. 14: meropes 
rusticae tbarbarosj appellant . . . sunt autem uirides earum pennae, et uocantur 
apiastrae quia apes comedunt. 

Lindsay obelizes barbaros, ‘ because there is no other record of birds called by 
this name, except Probus’ scholium: Meropes dicuntur aues quas in Italia uocant 
barbaros, etc.’ After quoting the Berne scholium, ‘Meropes 7Galbeolif, ut putat 
Tranquillus,’ and Isidore’s statement, ‘Meropes, eosdem et tgaulost,’ Lindsay 
comes to the conclusion that these latter words ‘must, each of them, contain a 
portion of the truth. And is not the whole truth that Donatus wrote galbus or 
galuus ? He goes on to say: ‘Now I hope that someone with more courage will 
say: The barbavos of Servius Danielis and of Probus on Georg. IV. 14 is a corruption 
of galbos.’ For my part, I take my courage in both hands and assert that it is 
nothing of the kind. 

Barbavos is doubtless corrupt; and if the original word be not lost beyond 
recovery, we had best look for it among the names properly applied to the same 
bird. We read in Albertus Magnus (VI. 1): ‘Similiter autem (pico uiridi) auis quam 
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Obarcham greci uocant; ouat in foramine terrae quod facit et construit rostro suo: 
aut forte factum inuenit.’ There can be no doubt that this bird is identical with 
Merops, the bee-eater, though I am far from sure that the name given was used by 
Greeks—unless perhaps in Magna Graecia. 

In Giglioli’s invaluable list of Bird-names in Italian dialects, we find as one of 
the many vernacular names of the bee-eater Abiargiu, recorded from Sardinia; it is a 
variant, or an alternative spelling, of Albertus’s Obarcha. Another name, Aparuolo, is 
used down in the Abruzzi, and has variants of its own, such as Apaluoro, in Sicily ; 
and near to one or other of these we may set the Spanish Abejaruco and Portuguese 
Abelhavuco. That these names of the dee-eater are all connected with apis seems 
obvious; I take it for certain that Apavuolo (qu. Apiarulu’) is a diminutive form from 
A piarius, and is an alternative name to the known Lat. Apiastva. Abiargiu is not very 
far from the ordinary Italian equivalent of Lat. apfiarius, viz. apiajo ; if we want to 
know more about its precise mode of formation we must leave it to an expert in 
Italian dialects to explain. 

I feel sure that in this group of words, and by no means in galbus or galgulus, do 
we find the lost word we are looking for: to which lost word we have now drawn 
near enough for a conjectural or provisional restoration of Donatus’ s gloss: ‘ Meropes 
rustici Apzartos [s. Abiargiu’]| appellant.’ 

Round the word Mevops there is apt to hang some suggestion of speech, though 
it is more than likely that, as a bird-name, its root is quite a different one. We 
have, for instance, the story of the giants ‘qui Meropes dicti sunt, id est, diuersarum 
uocum homines’; and of Mount Merops, where Echo answered in a foreign tongue ; 
and Probus’ scholium itself goes on to say: ‘aues...quarum uox quia multiplex 
capit partitionem uocis, meropes appellantur graece,’ etc. I should not wonder at 
all if this supposed connection of Mevops with the idea of speech had helped to lead 
scribe or scholiast astray into the blunder and corruption—‘ apiavios—barbaros.’ 

As to Isidore’s gaulos, Suetonius’ galbeoli, and the galucis of the bilingual gloss, 
the last was properly applied to the oriole (xAwporrpov@iov), and so, seemingly, the 
other two ought also to have been. We may obelize them as much as we please, as 
dra eyopeva. and as dubious words; but I should stop short of dragging them into 
my cave to chop or stretch them. Lindsay would write galuus for galucis, galuos 
again for gaulos; he seems to consider galbul: (in Martial) more correct than galbi, 
and looks upon galgus and galgulus as ‘the two names of the golden oriole.’ May I 
suggest that in olden days there may have been just as many variant names of the 
golden oriole as there are nowadays; and we find that garbe, sgavbe, gavbeo, galberi, 
galbedvo, sgalbeder, gvavolo, gogolo, goro, galenu, galinu, etc., are only a few, only one 
group among several, of the names in actual use for this bird in modern Italy. I 
begin to think it not at all impossible that gaulus may have been in use side by side 
with galuus, galbula with galgula, and again with galbeola or galbeolus, and so on. 


D’Arcy W, THompson. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


"ASMENOS OR °ASMENOS ? 


PrinTED texts of Greek authors reflect a divergence of opinion, some giving 
dopevos, Others acpevos. Only dopevos is correct, and it was never called in question 
until Usener (Neue Jahrb. 1865, 255) drew attention to the spelling dopevos in the 
Bodleian MS. (Clarkianus 39) of Plato and in the Paris MS. (A) of the same author. 
He was followed by Schanz, who gave dopevos in his editions of Platonic dialogues. 

K. Lehrs, in a review of Schanz written in 1876 (now in his Kleine Schriften, 
p. 268), protested, and pointed to ov« dopévy Eur. Med. 924, 167’ dopévors Eur. Phoen, 
1045, and ror’ dopevoe Soph. Phil. 271. He also drew attention to the occurrence 
of aopevos (as well as dopevos) in the Clarkianus, but conceded that dopevos Was 
probably intended by the scribe. In the third place he cited the explanation of 
dopevos in Eur. Med. offered by Tzetzes (Anecd. Oxon. 3. 358), namely that it is Aeolic 
or Ionic—an impossible explanation, but a testimony to the belief that dopevos had a 
smooth breathing. 

The case for aopevos, although judgment seems often to have been given against 
it, is even stronger than Lehrs made it appear. He overlooked a piece of gram- 
matical doctrine which is found in three places and is clearly worth more than the 
note of Tzetzes: (1) Schol. B. Ji, XIV. 108: dgpevy| dxd Tis or péEvos PETOX IS yEyovev 
dvopa, dOev Kat 7d rvedpa Tpetar, (2) Schol. T. lc: dopévw]drd rijs jopévos peToX TS 
dvopa yeyovev, Sid tpee < 73 > mvevpua. (3) Scholia on Dionysius Thrax, Pp. 402. 17 
Hilg. : rob dopevos exavpiOy 6 révos, 6 xpdvos, 7d rvedpa, dw, Hopar, OPEVvos, Ao pevos. 
The author of this doctrine believed that acpevos was originally the Perf, Part, Passive 
of #0. This belief is shared not only by Tzetzes l.c., but also by Choerob. in Theod. 
Il. p. 316. 9 H., and the sources underlying Etym. Magn. 155. 29, Etym. Gud. 515. 
19-23, and in modern times by Usener I.c., Kihner-Blass, Griech. Gramm. I. § 22. Io, 
Boisacq Dict. Etym. ; the modern substitution of dv8dvw for Sw is a minor change. 
But he knew also that dopevos had a smooth breathing, and sought (unsuccessfully) 
to explain it. Of his successors only Tzetzes seems to have continued the search ; 
the others either say nothing about the breathing or assert (in modern times) that it 
was rough, 

The evidence of the Clarkianus and Parisinus A of Plato is more easily 
accessible than it was in 1876, owing to the existence of the facsimiles, I have 
examined these in all the places cited below, and in addition I have examined the 
Clarkianus itself in all the places cited. The Parisinus offers a rough breathing in 
Reepubl. 329C, 475C, 6148, 616a, 620, Critias 106a. In this last passage Cobet 
(Mnemosyne 3 [1875]. 157 sqq.) reports a smooth breathing. The Clarkianus has a 
number of erasures and altered breathings over acpevos. In Phaedo 678 there is an 
erasure, over which a smooth breathing in the later form ’ has been written and . 
apparently corrected to the rough (early form +). In 68a a line originally ended in 
év and the next began with xaopevos, but the corrector has put a x (of much later 
form, but not a x) at the end of év and has partly obliterated the original x, which can 
still be seen both in the original and in the facsimile. The breathing has been 
altered from F (or perhaps +, see below) to’. In gop the breathing( ) and accent 
are written over an erasure. In 97D there is an exactly symmetrical cross (+, plus 
sign) in the place usually given to the breathing. It seems to have been written 
with care and by the original scribe, and shows no sign of having been tampered 
with. In Cratyl. 4138 the breathing( +) has a very thick vertical stroke, and was 
originally a cross (plus sign) of which the vertical stroke has been thickened out — 

oO 
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towards the left bya corrector. In 418c the breathing is rough ( + ) and apparently 
uncorrected. In Chaym, 153 the breathing is rough ( + ) but there is an erasure on 
the left side of it, so that it may originally have been a cross or a smooth breathing. 
In Euthyd. 282p the breathing is smooth and there has been no correction. In 
Protag. 317D and 346a the same is true. In Gorg. 486p the rough breathing ( +) is 
written over an erasure, and there is another erasure between the oa and the o of 
acpevov. In Gorg. 4998 the breathing is smooth (+4) and the horizontal stroke is 
rather faint. ‘i 

To sum up the evidence of these twelve places in the Clarkianus: the first hand 
seems to be visible in Phaedo 97p (+), Cratyl. 4138 (+), 418c (+ ), Euthyd. 282D ( 4), 
Protag. 317D, 346a (both +4), Gorg. 499B (4), i.e. it gives two crosses, one rough 
breathing, and four smooth breathings, in that order. These seven places show us 
the original scribe first confessing ignorance, then changing his mind twice. The 
remaining five places show that later users of the manuscript continued to have 
doubts. 

The one rough breathing which seems to be due to the first hand is discredited 
by the «x in ovxacpevos, This passage (Phaedo 68a) may be added to the passages 
cited by Lehrs from Euripides and Sophocles. Others of the same kind are Aafdvr’ 
acpeva Aristoph. Pax 600, ov« dopevws Lycophron 1316, and otc nopevicov LXX. 
1 Kings 6. 19 (ovxnopevicay B oveecpevicav A). I Have not found any examples of a 
change of «x m7 or t to x ¢ or @ before acpevos; Fuhr prints woujoai’ dopevos in 
Demosth. 1. 4, and yévow6’ dopevos in 2. 8, but Blass and Butcher gave roujoair’ 
dopevos, yevouvT aopevor and the Parisinus (S) has rowjonra: dopevos, yevowvTo dopevor. 

Evidence of this sort has convinced investigators of breathings from the days of 
Herodian until modern times (Wackernagel, Sprachl, Untersuchungen zu Homer, p. 41, 
n. 1). Even the most sceptical of critics (K. Meister, Homerische Kunstsprache, 
p. 209 sqq.) admits its force in the texts of the authors here under discussion, though 
he denies it in certain dialect inscriptions and in very early Homer papyri. 

The six occurrences of the name Asmenus and three of Azmenus in Latin 
inscriptions (v. Thes. Linguae Latinae) might, it is true, be explained even by a believer 
in dopevos (cf. K. Meister, op. cit. p. 220 on Assos, Abdeva, Arpocrates, €dus, Indus, for 
which he admits the influence of the Greek spelling), but are not negligible as 
evidence for acpevos. 

It may be doubted whether dopevos is a participle of +8000 or dv8avw. Herodian 
(II. 935. 2 Lentz) doubted whether it is a participle at all. 

* * * 3 

Tlepvyeyovdrws, for which the Thesaurus cites only two passages, may be restored — 
in Choerob. i Theod. 1. p. 305. 4 Hilgard: xai ravu repuyeyovorws (= successfully, rept — 
yeyoveros codd., Hilg.) erpagev ev ry tovrov tov dvéuaros rexvoAoyia (sc. Lrépavos 6 TA 
€Ovixa, ypawas), 


R. McKenzie. 
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TuE question whether rvyxdvw can be used for rvyxdvw dv in Attic Prose has 
been differently answered by different scholars. Phrynichus (p. 277 Lob., p. 342 
Ruth.) held that it could not, and Porson (ad Eur. Hec. 788 [782]) followed him.1 
The generality of modern scholars, however, have taken the other view—S0, €.g., 
Locella, Heindorf, Lobeck, Ast, Schneider, Madvig, Stallbaum, Kriiger, W. H. 
Thompson, Rutherford, Jebb, Adam, Kiihner-Gerth. The object of the present note 
is to show that the ‘modern’ view, if it is to be maintained, must be based on other 
evidence than that hitherto given for it. 

The favourite proof-text is Plato (?), Hipp. Mai. 300a. Thus Heindorf in his 
note on Plat. Gorg. 5028 asks: ‘Sed Hipp. Mai. § 45 in uerbis od8é ye ab 4 Sv dxojs 
9So0v7, Ste &’ axons ears, Sid tabTa Tvyxdve Kady quis sine libris inserere uelit ofca.. .?’ 
He is followed by Jebb who says (ad Soph. El. 46): ‘Ast collects some ten examples 
from Plato; a few are subject to the doubt whether dv or év has not dropped out 
after a like termination ; but that does not apply to (e.g.) Hipp. Mai. 300a 4 80 dxojjs 
nOov) . . . Tvyxdver Kady}, or Tim. 61D Tuyxdver. . . Suvara ixavds exPjvas.” Adam 
(ad Plat. Rp. 3698) likewise refers to this passage as one of three (the others being 
Tim, 61c-p and Legg. 918c) where the omission of the participle cannot possibly be 
ascribed to lipography. And Lobeck and Thompson (ad Plat. Phdy. 263c) give it the 
first place in their proof-texts. One wonders whether the four last-named scholars 
had observed old Dr. Routh’s precept and verified their reference. If they did, it is 
strange that they should all have failed to observe that Plato or his imitator continues 
with ov yap dy wore KrA. 

I proceed to a systematic examination of all the passages that I have found 
quoted from Attic Prose (including Xenophon) and Comedy for the omission of the 
participle.” 

(i.) Omission of ov. 

1, Ar. Av. 760 «i S& ruyxdve tus budv Sparérys eoteypevos. Here éorvypévos can 
be taken with tuyydveu. 

2. Ar. Eccl, 1141 kai tov Oeardy ei tis ebvovs Tvyxdver. Porson’s emendation 
involves comparatively little change: xei tév Oeardv <év> [ei] tus edvous Tuyxdvet. 

3. Lys. XX. 36 dors <8> iyiv jAcKdrys TvyXaves 7 TO Tatpi, eAejoavTas 
droynpicarba:. Cobet inserts vy after 7Acxudrns, but this is devoid of palaeographical 
probability. There is ground, however, for suspecting the words 7) ro rarpé and it is 
on the cards that dv has disappeared after rvyydveu, 

4. Lys. XXIV. 5 kai rdv GAAov Biov rdv éudv, ofos Tvyxdver, rdvras ids olopa 
yryvorxev. Reiske added oy after rvyxdve, but there is no special reason why it 
should have fallen out either there or after ofos. 

5. Plat. Prot. 313E «i pev obv ob rvyxdvels erioripov TovTwr Ti xpnordy Kai Tovnpdr. 
There is a double chance that dv has fallen out here—after érurijpywv (so Heindorf) 
or after tovrTwv. 

6. Plat. Rp. 3698 eresdiy) tvyxXdver Nudy Exagrtos ovk airdpkys, GAAG ToAAGY évders, 
Here again there is a double chance of év having fallen out—after #juav (Porson ?) or 
mwoAAov (Hartman). 

7. Plat. Legg. 892D  vedraros 8 éya tvyxavwv judy Kat ToAAGY epmepos Pevpatwv 
eirov. The same is true here also: év might have fallen out after tvyxdvwv or Huarv 
(hardly after roAAGv or pevparor). 


1 They cannot of course have meant to con- 2 Tinclude the four passages supplied by the 
demn expressions like Plat. Gorg. 512D dvra droiss Orators (Isaeus excepted) where tvyxdvw does 
mis éruxe, where the insertion of the participle duty for rvyxdvyw dv. These do not seem to have 
would be unidiomatic. been adduced hitherto. 
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8. Xen. Cyr. II]. 1. 12 iv dpxwv tis thyxy cor Kal dpdpry, rérepov eds dpe 7 
dddov xaGiorns dv7’ airod; There is no omission of dv here. Take dpywv (pcp.) with 
Tvxn.1 

We have thus six passages where dv is wanting in the MSS., but only one—viz., 


(4)—is a really strong example. ‘ 


(ii.) Omusston of otca. 
g. Plat. (?) Hipp. Mat. 3004. See above. 
10, Dem. Proem, 50.2 viv 8 dow tvyxdves orovdarorépa, rocobr@ paArdov KTArA. This 


does not look at all like a case of lipography, but the participle may have been 
omitted only in order to avoid hiatus. 
(ili.) Omission of dv. 

11. Thuc. I, 32. 3 rerdxnne S76 adrd erirpSeupa mpds te buds és THY Xpelav Hiv 
aAoyov Kal és Ta 7péTEpa adTav ev TH TapdvTt a<bpdopov, Herwerden suggested inserting 
év after ddoyov. It seems to me that if any change is needed it might be better to 
write ravr’ dv or tadrov Gy, 

12. Thuc. I. 106. 1 éoémecev &s tov xwpiov idudrov, } Ervyev Opvypa péya, Tepreipyov 
kat ovx jv é£0d0s. This has been variously interpreted. Some apparently suppose 
éruxev to be used in the sense of ‘had fallen to the lot of,’ but this seems to be out of 
the question, although Lys. fr. 19 perhaps shows that Steup is wrong in confining 
this use of tvyxévw to poetry. Others (e.g. Marchant) take érvxev to be put for érvxev 
ov. It would be a fairly easy correction to write érvyevy <dv>, But the expression 
strikes one as improbably cumbrous and the possessive dative as unnatural. Kriiger 
was of opinion that ‘auch wenn man érvye zepueipyov verbindet, wiirde 6 nicht 


a 


nothwendig sein.’ Presumably he meant to take 6 as a dative of interest (cp. Xen, 
Cyv. III. 1. 12 cét, sup.), but this seems scarcely possible, On the whole it seems best 
to alter @ to 6 with Herwerden, Gertz, and Steup. 

13. Lys. fr. 19 tertxnxe d€ por Kal eixooiyvws epavos. Possibly rerdynxe 
here=‘has fallen to the lot of.’ But we are dealing with a mere fragment, and 
Pollux, who quotes it, may well have left out a participle (dv, yevdpevos vel sim.), 

14. Plat. Gorg. 502B «i S€ 1 tvyxdver dydts Kal dPéAtpov, todro «Td. Post 
apeArpov add, ov Hirschig. 

15. Plat. Phaedo, 624 ovdérore tuyxdver TO dvOpdro, domep Kal TaAXa, eoriv Ste Kat 
ois BéArwov reOvdvas 1) Chv, ots SE TA. Post BéArvov add. ci. dv Heindorf. 

16. Plat. Phdy. 263c ws BAdBy rE ore (sc. Epws) TO Epwpevp. Kal épavTt, Kal avdGes 
ws peyrtov TOV GyabGv Tvyxéve.—Dw. "Apurta déyers. Post péyurtov add. dv Heindorf ; 
post aya@av add. dv Hirschig. | 

17. Plat. Soph. 234c dp’ ob mpocdoxapev eivai twa réxvnv 7) od Suvardv ad TUy XdvEV 
Tovs véous ... yonteveww . . .; There is obviously corruption in this passage. 
Schleiermacher’s 7) and Heindorf’s rvyxdéve are generally accepted. There is clearly 
a good chance that the impossible od represents an original dv, and Madvig and 
Burnet respectively read j) dv duvardv ad tuyydvec and 7) 08 Suvardy dv tuyxdver. One 
may also suggest 7} Suvardy dv ad rvyydve. Dis, however, reads } <a> ov dvvardy ad 
tvyxdvet, which is palaeographically good. 

18. Plat. Legg. g18c ri wore Si) 73 pay KaAdY adTd jund’ evoxnpov Soxely elvar, Kat rh 
Td dia. PeBAnKds Tvyxdvet, MSwpev. Whatever explanation we may adopt of this sentence, 
it is a careless piece of writing. We might make it orthodox as regards tvyxdvw by 
adding ov after d:aBeBAnxds or by writing [7] 6 duaBeBAnxds. But it is probably best 
to let the text stand. 

1 Lobeck refers further to‘ Alexis Athen. N. 60. changed to éréyxay’ dy, but Diphilus is too late 


143.. This apparently refers to Diphilus ap. to matter much, 
Athen. IV. 60 (165F), ’Eriyxavev there could be 


\ 
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1g. [Plat.] Alc. I. 1298 rérepov ov Sy pasiov [sic et Stob.] tvyydve 73 yvdvac 
cautov. Post jgdiv add, dv Hirschig. 

20. [Plat.] Alc. 1. 133a «is éxeivo G rotro ruyydver Suouov [sic et Stob.], ov« «rd. 
It would be very easy to write duovuov <dv>, ov. Cp. 133B eis GAAo @ TovTO TYyXdvEL 
dpovov dv.4 

If I am right in eliminating (12) and (13) above, we are left with eight cases of 
omitted 6v, In each of these, except (18), the omission might be due to haplography. 
And that exception is in the Laws, which in matters of syntax are laws unto themselves 
and unto themselves only. Due regard must however be paid to the frequency of 
neuter predicates in -or. 

(iv.) Omission of dvres. 

at. Thuc. IL. 87.5 8d 73 drapdoxevor rére Tvxerv’ mepuylyverat Se KTX, 

22. Xen. Hell. 1V. 3.3 div bcou atrav duyddes 757’ érbyyavor, éxakovpyouv KTX. 
But this reappears in Ages. 2. 2 as Atv bc00 adtov puyddes tote GvTes ETUyXaVOV, 
exaxovpyouv KTX. 

23. Xen. Hell. 1V. 8.29 Kai doo. MutiAnvaiwy puyddes eTvyxavov atToh, drjvrwv 
ert Ta Opta, 

24. Xen. Mem. II. 12.1 dyayv dv "A@nvaios Ofrovew, brav tbywor; Kal phy KTA. 

25. Ibid. 2 Sovdretovor rdv Aourdv Biov, éiv odtw Tbywo1, THY xakerwordrny Sovrcéar. 

26. Xen. Oec. 20. 28 ovK eiky avTov Orov dv TUXwow aréBadrov, 

27. Plat. Legg. 8868 viv 8¢ dre [v.l. dures] rdprodAoe rvyydvoucw, ers xaderdrepov 
av €in.? 

Of the above, (24), (25), (26) must be eliminated straight away; it would be 
grammatically impossible to insert dvzes in any of them. 

The remaining four present some curious points. On the one hand, (22) and 
(23) seem to be linked with one another: on the other, rére or Ste appears in (21), 
(22), (27), and in the last has évres as a variant. The discrepancy between Xen. 
Hell, IV. 3. 3. and Ages. 2. 2 is a further point of interest. 

In (27) ovres is the reading of AOL?™, dre of L Arm. Schneider adopts évres, 
in which case we have a very violent anacoluthon, but Bekker, Stallbaum, Burnet, 
and England all prefer dre. Ritter would write viv 52 dvres rdprodAo Tvyxdvovowr, 
<O> €ru xaXeritepov ay ein, which is not attractive. To me it seems that the 
phenomena of the MS. tradition are most easily explained if we read viv 8 dre dvres 
xTX, as suggested by Ast. It would be easier for an évres to have fallen out after dre 
(or to have ejected dr<) by quasi-haplography than for an dvres to have been wrongly 
inserted by quasi-dittography, and, if dvres were a deliberate interpolation, it would 
more naturally have been placed after tuyydvovcw. I fancy, too, that it must be 
doubtful whether the Greek MS. of the Armenian translator, whose version 
Conybeare® describes as a turbid medium, really lacked évres. 

If dre ejected dvres in this passage of Plato, rére may have had the same effect 
in (21), Thuc. Il. 87. 5. One would be tempted to say that it had the same effect in 
(22), Xen. Hell. IV. 3. 3, especially in view of the presence of the participle in 
Ages. 2.2. But the absence of the participle in (23), Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 29, makes this 
supposition difficult. No doubt évres might easily enough have fallen out after 
puyddes per homocoteleuton, but the general similarity to IV. 3. 3 would make the 
coincidence in the omission very strange. It would be rash then to insert the 

1 In Plat. Apol. 38a we have dya@dy dy BW, lac. 0, érvyxavov vulg.). 


dya0ov T; in Plat. Phdr. 230A Onpiov dy T, 3 American Journal of Philology XLV. (1924), 
Onpiov B; in Plat. Tht, 151= dvepiatov ruyxdve dv 2, p, 108. 

codd. Plat., dveuldiov rvyxdvec Sch, ad Ar. Av, 696, 4 Note, too, that half the examples of rvyxdvw 
Suid. s.v, dveuos. without participle in Tragedy are with adverbs 


2 In Isocr. VI, 66 it is now known that jeav is of place. In this very sentence Xenophon has 
much better attested than ériyxavoy (fjcav TE, 8s dpuoorhs érivyyaver dv Trav Aaxedacuoviy, 
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participle in these passages of the Hellenica. The fact, however, that Xenophon in 
copying Hell, IV. 3. 3 into Ages. 2. 2 thought fit to add dvres is perhaps significant. 
The Agesilaus is very largely ‘lifted’ from the Hellenica with slight verbal alterations. 
But these alterations, though slight, are not casual, but betray a distinct archaizing 
or de-Atticizing motive. Thus pe(wv is substituted for éAdrrwv, dui c. acc. for rept 
c. acc., and, in the particular sentence with which we are concerned, éferdpevor for 
eraxoAovSoivres.! Now the insertion of dvres cannot be due to any such motive. It 
rather looks as if Xenophon saw in the omission of évres in Hell. IV. 3. 3. a blemish 
which ought not to be allowed to stand even in the diluted Attic of the Agesilaus. 


(v.) Omission of dv7a. 


28. Plat. Tht. 80D 7 yéveots tov GAAwv TdvtTwv ’Oxeavds te Kal TyOds pedpara 
Tuyxdver Kai obdév éornxe. Post fetyara add. dvra Burnet. (Eusebius gives fedpa 
TUyXaveEt.) 

29g. Plat. Tim. 61c-D tvyydve & ovre tadta yopls tov wept Ta waOhpata boa 
aicOntixa ovr’ exeiva avev Tobrwv duvara[e] ixavas AcxyOFvas, 7d Se dpa oxeddv od Suvardv. 
Lindau’s substitution of dvvara for dvvara:, given by the MSS., seems all but certain. 
This passage, as we have seen, is regarded by Jebb and Adam as peculiarly insus- 
ceptible of emendation. But dvra could very easily have fallen out after 6vvard, even 
more easily than after fetyara in (28). 

Thus both examples of omitted évra occur where homoeoteleuton can be invoked. 


> 


(vi.) Omission of ovtwv. 


In Thue, I. 120. 5 there is no omission of dvzwy, for rvxévra (CG Schol. Stob.), 
and not rvxévrwv (ABEFM), is certainly the true reading. 


Whatever doubt there may be as to the use of tvyxdvw for tvyxévw dy in Attic 
Prose and Comedy, there can be no question of its use in Tragedy and Aristotle. 

Aeschylus furnishes no examples, but there are four in Sophocles: 

30. Ajax, 9 «vdov yap avijp apts TvyXavEL, Kapa | ord wv Spor, Porson wrongly 
tried to make rvyxdvee go with orafwv. 

31. El. 45 6 yap | péyuoros atrois rvyxaver Sopugévwv. 

32. El. 313 viv 8 adypotoe tvyxaver, 

33. El. 1457 yxalpous av, ei coe xapTa TvyXavEL TOE. 

Three at least can be quoted from Euripides: 

34. Andy. 1113 tTvyxdve & ev eurvpors. 

35. L.A. 730 pas 8& rod xpi) THVIKadTa TYyXGVELV | 

354. Hec. 971 ev rode TotW TYyXEVOVT’ iV’ Eipt viv. 

There is obviously no emending these, but it may be remarked that even if these 
had been prose texts only two of the six—viz., (31) and (33)—would have lent them- 
selves to emendation. 

Bonitz (Index Aristotelicus, p. 778b 4 sqq.) cites seven examples from Aristotle: ~ 

36. Top. r51b 11 duacadjoas ti rote Tuy aver TS SnAOvpevov trd Tod Adyov. 

37. De Cael. 294a 11 of rept THs Kivioews Kal THS povaS cipnuevoe Tpdroe ToAXOl 
TvyXavovewv, 7d pev obv KTA, 

38. Pol. 1289b 16 «i tus GAA Terixykev dpirTtoKpatiKy Kal cvvertdca Kados. 

39. Pol. 1318a 31 éxesds) U0 pépy TerbynKev e& Gy 7 TéAUS, TAOVOLOL Kal wévyTes, StL 
av KTA,? 


1 Cf. Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. 1.6, 2 In Pol. 1262a 3 inferior MSS. omit év after 
Pp. 506, n. 3. aprOuov. 
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40. Eth, Eud. 1215a 36 pets dpGpev Kal Biovs dvras ois oi ex’ eLovoias rvyXavovte s 
mpoarpovvTa. (Hv amavres. 

41. [Rhet. ad Alex.]1423b 26 émt rods xarpods tov Adyov dvaKtéov, Ti TpdTTOVTES 
xelpov of roAirar TvyXavover viv 7) TpdTEpov. 

42. [Physiogn.] 813b 29 

Of these (41) is wrongly adduced, as parrovres should be taken with tvyxavovcr, 
while (42) may be neglected in view of the late date of the treatise concerned. Of 
the remaining five, three—viz., (37), (38), (39)—resist emendation, while in (40) the 
addition of évres, though palaeographically easy, would be otherwise objectionable. 

I doubt-if much is to be gained from an examination of the usage with similar 

verbs. The one really parallel verb, xvpo, is used with and without dv, but it is 
wholly foreign to Attic Prose. There are indubitable examples of dva7eAG with a bare 
adjective predicate in Attic Prose (eg. Thuc. I. 34. 3; VI. 89. 2; Isae. VIII. 44), 
but SvareAG by its very nature seems to require a participle less than tvyxavo (cp. e.g. 
Siarére yap dorep ipfw, Plat. Gorg. 494C).+ 

Enough has been said, I think, to show that rvyxavw for tvyxdvo dv is (i.) un- 
objectionable in Tragedy? (30-35) ; (ii.) liable to occur in prose, though only perhaps 
through carelessness (22, 23, Xen., 36-40, Arist.) or the desire to avoid hiatus (10). 

Does the evidence justify us in regarding it as a legitimate usage in Attic Prose 
and Comedy? 

The case for the affirmative must certainly not be based primarily on individual 
passages so readily corrigible as Plat. Hipp. Mai. 300a and Tim. 61c-pD, or on a 
clumsily written sentence in the Laws (g18c). Rather it will rest on: (i) The 
number of passages—at least twenty-two—where the participle is wanting in the 
MSS.; (ii.) ex. 4 above (Lys, XXIV. 5); (iii) the similarity of Xen. Hell. IV. 3. 3 
and IV. 8. 29. 

Against this must be set: (i.) Xen. Ages, 2. 2, which perhaps indicates that even 
so easy-going a writer as Xenophon did not really approve of rvyxdvw without ov ; 
(ii.) the fact that nearly all the examples in Thucydides, Aristophanes, and Plato 
could easily be accounted for as scribal errors, whereas only four out of the eleven 
quoted from Tragedy and Aristotle could be so explained. The frequency of 
tvyxéve dy must be borne in mind. The subjoined table gives the figures for 
Thucydides, Aristophanes, and the Orators (excluding Isaeus) : 


e / > i gd Pe > lal ” 
WS TVXOVTG em TENET TLKG €OTL KAL WS ated, €lpnTat,. 


Participle in Participle _ Participle 
seriously exposed | wanting but easily} wanting and not 
position. restored, easily restored. 


Participle in 
slightly exposed 
position. 


Participle well 


Author. protected. 


Thucydides 
Aristophanes 
Antiphon 
Andocides ... 
‘Isocrates 
Lysias 
Hyperides ... 
Aeschines .,.. 
Lycurgus 
Demosthenes 
Dinarchts ... 


CM;l}|OoOnHHOODOOWOHODN 
OoOHoBOOCOOOOCONH 
©o0o00OONOD OC OR DN 
Or COOH OOOO O 


Totals .. 


nN 
| 


1 It may be mentioned that d:areAG does not 
occur in Aristophanes, and is only used three 
times by Thucydides. [Similarly xaiwep, which 
figures so prominently in our composition 
manuals and fair copies, is only used sixty-four 
or sixty-five times in all in Thucydides and the 


Orators (excluding Isaeus).] 

2 Examples in Tragedy of ruvyxdvw dy are rare. 
Aeschylus has no examples; Sophocles only one, 
it seems (Aj. 88) ; Euripides several (Med. 608, 
Hipp. 281, 1.T. 630, Antiop. fr. 183, and probably 
elsewhere), 
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Unfortunately no statistics can be given for Plato. The majority of the 
examples of rvyxdvw without dv are quoted from the Platonic corpus, but it would not 
be surprising if the number of examples of Tvyxdvw dv in these writings also con- 
siderably exceeded that of those in Thucydides, Aristophanes, and the Orators, 
Plato is certainly very fond of rvyxdévw dy, though Ast only cites three examples. 

A definite decision may only be possible when we are certain that all passages in 
Classical Greek where the MSS. omit the participle have been collected, and when 
we have statistics for rvyydvw bv. Meanwhile I think we may feel sure that the 
participle has accidentally fallen out in a fair proportion of the passages where it is 
missing but can readily be restored, but it is difficult to be positive that that has 
happened in any given passage. 

W. L. Lorimer. 


St ANDREWS. 


NOTE ON TERENCE, ANDRIA 532. 


Tue traces of real, that is, ancient, rival versions of Terence’s lines are not so 
pronounced as of Plautus’ lines. Professor.Lindsay has drawn attention toa possible 
instance at Hec. 468 (‘ Notes on the Text of Terence,’ C.Q. Vol. XIX., No. 1, p. 33). 
Another seems to be Andr. 532 (‘atque adeo in ipso tempore ecce ipsum [obuiam] 
Chremem’), if I am right in supposing that the text used by Donatus had ipsum 
Chremem. A trace of the variant survives in the unmetrical é-setting ipsum obuiam 
Chremem DGL, The text of the other minuscule MSS. has ipsum obwiam. A is not 
in evidence for this part of Andria. Had it too ipsum Chremem ? 

Donatus’ comment on the lemma eccum ipsum obuiam (the MSS have not Chremem 
—a matter of no importance when we remember that these lemmata are not ancient) 
is continuo mutauit declinationem, ut ‘inbeo Chremetem’ (the first two words of 533). It 
might be said that he was referring to Chremem of 527, but, apart from the indication 
of the lemma, continuo would imply immediate succession, and, besides, the following 
line, with Chremetem, or 1. 527, would have been the more natural place for a comment 
on the change of form if Chremem had not occurred at l. 532. 

The reason for the variant obuiam for Chremem may be that schoolmasters were 
plagued by their pupils asking,‘ Why Chremem here and Chremetem in the next line ?’ 
or that purist editors thought it a flaw in the model Terence. If we had the full 
commentary of Donatus we might find in it some discussion of the difficulty and of 
the reason for the different forms. There may possibly be some nuance, lost to us 
as to the old schoolmasters or editors, in this use of Chremetem, and in the use of 
Thainis (preserved by Donatus), for the normal Thaidis, at Eun. 267. The evidence 
we have in Plautus and Terence is insufficient to establish any principle. Plautus 
has Chvemem in the only instance in which he uses the name, Terence has Chremem 
six times, if the occurrence in Andr. 532 is admitted. He has Chremetem twice 
(Andy. 472 and 533). The inference from this evidence would be that Chremem was 
the ordinary form employed by Terence. At 533 Simo greets Chremes iubeo Chre- 
metem (sc. salueve), and we might say that here we have to do with a somewhat 
courtly, ceremonious form of address. But at 472 Simo is speaking to himself in 
the hearing of Davus, and there appears to be no special point in Chremetem.  -etis 
-ett (gen. and dat.) are the only forms used by Terence, but they occur only once each. 

A parallel to Chremem and Chremetem in neighbouring lines is Hec. 81-82 Philotinm 
. . « Philotis (cf. Don. ad loc.). 


J. D. Craic. 
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NOTES ON "CATVULYS: 


1. Catvittvs LXVIII. 157 contains a crux in the last word which has continued 
to defy editors. In ending his long elegy to Manlius, Catullus showers his gratitude 
upon him and all who have served him in his first efforts to meet Lesbia: 


Sitis felices et tu simul et tua uita 

et domus, in qua nos lusimus, et domina 
et qui principio nobis terram dedit aufert 

a quo sunt primo omnia nata bona. 


The word aufert seems to hide the name of the man who through the request of 
Manlius provided a rendezvous for the first meeting which was the beginning of his 
happiness. Several other poems suggest that the man was Caelius Rufus who 
occupied a house of Clodius on the Palatine and who was Clodia’s neighbour (Pvo 
Cael. 17). Catullus repeatedly speaks of the fact that Caelius had been his best 
friend and had done him some peculiar service at the time when he most needed it. 
The clearest expression of this fact appears? in Carm. C. 5-7: 


Cui faueam potius? Caeli tibi, nam tua nobis 
per facta exhibita est unica amicitia 
cum uesana meas torreret flamma medullas. 


Later Catullus had abundant cause to regret this friendship, for during his absence 
in Verona Clodia, attracted by her handsome neighbour (Cic. Pvo Cael. 17), trans- 
ferred her affections to Caelius: 


Rufe mihi frustra ac nequiquam credite amice . 
sicine subrepsti mi atque intestina perurens 
Ei misero eripuisti omnia nostra bona. 
Carm. LXXVII. 


(The last words seem to be reminiscent of omnia nata bona, LX VIII. 158). 
Cavm. LXXIII. 5 seems to refer to the same circumstance: 


Vt mihi, quem nemo grauius nec acerbius urget 
Quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit. 


It is of course impossible to restore Caelius or Rufus in LXVIII. 157, but since 
in that poem Catullus, for obvious reasons, concealed even the name of Manlius 
under a disguise (see Am. Jour. Phil., 1914, p. 67), he probably also disguised 
Caelius’ name. For palaeographical reasons editors have been inclined to restore 
A fer (Munro) or Anser for aufert. I think it has not been noticed that to Manlius the 
former would doubtless suffice to identify Caelius. The fact is that when Caelius 
rented the house on the Palatine he had recently returned from Africa where his 
father had properties and where he was for a time attached to the staff of the 
provincial governor (Cic. Pro Cael. 73). I am therefore inclined to restore Afer in 
1. 157, considering it a reference to Caelius Rufus. If this suggestion is acceptable 
it is likely that Caelius’ residence on the Palatine is the place referred to in 


1 With~ Baehrens, Schoell and Muenzer Rufus. Whatever one does the verb in C. 1, 2, 
(Pauly-Wiss, III. 1267) I prefer to identify the has to be emended. 
Caelius of Caym. C. with the well-known Caelius 
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Catullus XXXVII. as the fifth door (nona pila) from Castor’s temple. The property 
of the Clodii seems to have been on the north front of the Palatine, probably facing 
northward on the Cliuus Victoriae which ran above the Noua Via.2_ In Catullus’ 
day the street was reached by a gradus which started west of Castor and ran up 
behind the Lacus Juturna. 


2. Catvititvs LXIV., 55.—The text in all the best MSS. is suituié se credit which 
Voss changed to wisit wiseve credit, and that is now generally accepted. Merrill’s text, 
however, reports the variant teymi in the margin of R as written by the corrector, 
who frequently preserves the variant readings of the lost Verona MS. This suggests 
that the lost verb may have been cernit. Those who will recall the forms of 
Carolingian script will readily restore the four last letters of ceynit from the first four 
of sus tus of the MS. 


3. JvNIA or Vinia in Catvitvs LXI.—The last three editors of Catullus (Fried- 
rich, Merrill and Kroll) have for some strange reason decided to call the bride of 
Catullus’ epithalamium Vinia, though the weight of the MS. evidence (O, and the 
first corrector of R and G) favours Junia. The prejudice in favour of Vinia seems to 
date from the time when the MS. D was supposed to have some authority. Since 
this MS. has now been shown to be of inferior value we ought to weed out conjec- 
tures that were based upon it. We have no explicit evidence regarding the family 
connexions of this woman, but we have a few facts about the Junii which seem to 
me to be relevant. The Junii Silani had been allied with the patrician Manlii at 
least since D, Junius Silanus adopted a Manlius in the second century B.c. (see 
Pauly-Wissowa, Junius, No. 160). The descendants of that man continued to use 
Torquatus as a second cognomen well into the empire. Another fact that bears 
indirectly upon the question is that Manlius? was a particular friend of Brutus, who 
was, of course, a Junius and a stepson of D. Junius Silanus (see Cic. Brut. 265-266). 
In view of these family connexions, and also of the fact that no member of the 
Vinian family is prominent enough to merit consideration, it is difficult to comprehend 
the decision of recent editors. It is a curious coincidence also that when Aurun- 
culeius Cotta (presumably a brother of Junia Aurunculeia) was killed in the Gallic 
revolt in 54 B.c. Caesar appointed a M. Junius Silanus as legatus for the next year. 
This office he held for a year only. In 52 the breach between Caesar and Pompey 
became apparent to all, and the Junii as well as the Manlii chose to support the 
senate and Pompey. 


4. THE OMEN IN CaTvittvs XLV.—One of the many puzzles in Catullus is 
Carm. XLV. Lines 21-2 give the setting : 


Vnam Septimius misellus Acmen 
mauult quam Syrias Britanniasque. 


It was the autumn of 55 3.c. when all the young adventurers of Rome were 
either enlisting with Crassus for his spectacular raid on the wealth of the east or 
getting letters of introduction to Caesar whose expedition to Britain appealed to the 


1 The first five houses on the south side of the 
Cliuus Victoriae (facing the Forum) seem to fit 
into the map as follows : (1) Seius (Cic. de domo 
115) ; (2) Clodius (ibid. 116) ; (3) Metellus and 
Clodia (Cic. pro Cael. 59); (4) Catulus (ibid.) ; 
(5) Caelius, Facing these and standing on the 
narrow strip between the Cliuus Victoriae and 
the Noua Via were the porticus of Catulus 
(Opposite Metellus and Clodius) and the house of 
Cicero, This house Clodius destroyed in order 


to get an open space in front of his own 
house. 

2 The poem does not place Manlius precisely, 
revealing only that he was a Torquatus and 
belonged to the nobility. The intimate tone of 
LXI. and LXVIII, leaves little room for doubt 
that this is the Manlius of LXVIII., and Cicero’s 
description of his poet friend, the Epicurean 
protagonist of De Finibus I. 13, completes a 
strong chain of probabilities. 
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imagination of ambitious young men. Septimus had, like so many others, debated 
whether he should go fortune-hunting in either of these expeditions, but his visit to 
Acme quite banished dreams of booty and glory. He decided not to enlist, and when 
he told her so Amor sternuit approbationem. 

The point in simistva and dextva is, however, the riddle of the poem. May these 
words not refer to the fact that Acme is a Greek while Septimius is a Roman, and 
that Amor is careful to make himself understood in the idiom of both? In Greece, 
as in Rome, sneezing was a sign of good luck, but to a Greek it was doubly favour- 
able if the omen was on the right (Plut. Them. 13; de gen. Socy. 11; and Frothing- 
ham, Am. Jour. Arch., 1917, pp. 60 and 201). To a Roman, on the other hand, at 
least before the spread of Greek beliefs, favourable omens were on the left. In both 
instances (1. 9 and 1. 18) Amor favours both Acme and Septimius, sneezing to right 
and left, but one would expect the sentences to be phrased in such a way that at l. 9, 
where Acme first hears the favourable decision, the emphasis would be upon dextra, 
while in the second instance, after Septimius has heard her reply, the emphasis would 
be on stmistva. WHence in the first instance I should be inclined to set the comma 
after ante, at the end of the line, while in the second I should place it after simsiva, 
and thus set off the phrase wi ante dextra. 

If Catullus meant to bring out the point by a difference of phrasing he probably 
used a punctuation mark after simistva in 1. 18. This mark would have been a period 
in the original MS., but the uncial script of the fifth century probably substituted an 
oblique line or virgula, which might have been understood by the Carolingian scribe 
as the stroke of a letter. It is curious that while the MSS. give sémistva in 1. 9, they 
have sinistrauit in 1, 18, a reading which may perhaps conserve the (misunderstood) 
virgula. Be that as it may, we have a right to assume that Catullus could vary the 
phrasing by the use of a point in the second instance, and that this was done to 
indicate the purport of the omen to Acme and to Septimius. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


MARTIAL V. 17, 4. 


Dum te posse negas nisi lato, Gellia, clauo 
nubere, nupsisti, Gellia, cistifero. 


Cistifevo was the reading of A4 and BA, but for want of a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of it, or indeed any evidence for it, céstibevo (from CA) has been preferred. 
Hirschfeld, who first brought this forward (in Hermes, 1889, p. 106; cf. Heraeus, 
Rhein. Mus., 1899, p. 309), explained it as meaning one of the ‘quinqueuiri cis 
Tiberim,’ a low official contrasting effectively with the senator of Gellia’s dreams. 
It seems worth while to call attention (without prejudice) to the Abstrusa gloss 
(C.G.L. IV. 192, 27), ‘ Vicorum et cistifer nomina sunt metallorum.’ There seems 
to be no doubt that the first word should be wiocurus (cf. IV. 194, 8; V. 613, 44); and 
in the Notae Tivonianae (XXXVI. 94-5) wiocwrus and cistifey stand thus in succession 
at the end of a list of officials. Heraeus thinks the author of the gloss must have 
confused the words with cistophorus and wictoriatus; but would he be likely to write 
metallovum for ‘coins’? For this last word in the gloss magistvatuum has been 
proposed, a somewhat violent change even in a glossary. I suggest metatorum ; 
cf. Absty. 116, 17, ‘Metatores : mansionum praeparatores.’ Was cistifer perhaps the 
title of a low-grade official who had something (but what?) to do on the staff 
of a quartermaster ? 


H, J. THomson. 


HORACE AND PACUVIUS. 


Vir bonus et sapiens audebit dicere ‘ Pentheu 

rector Thebarum, quid me perferre patique 

indignum coges?’ ‘adimam bona.’ ‘nempe pecus, rem, 
lectos, argentum; tollas licet.’ ‘in maniciset 
compedibus saeuo te sub custode tenebo.’ 

‘ipse deus, simul atque uolam, me soluet.’ 


So far as I am aware, the commentators on the above passage (Horace, 
Epp. I. 16, 73 sqq.) all say that it is imitated from Euripides, Bacchae 492 sqq., and 
the commentators on Euripides, Joc. cit., agree. It seems to me, however, that there 
is reason to suppose them all wrong; not of course that there is no connexion 
between the two passages, for there most obviously is, but that Horace is not 
imitating the Greek directly, but an imitation or adaptation of it by Pacuvius. 

Firstly, let us consider how Horace, in his hexameter pieces, sets about imitating 
the lines of an earlier poet. If we take Greek passages concerning which there is no 
reason to think that he is not translating direct, we find that he often shortens, but 
does not lengthen his original, and is about as literal in his rendering as the differ- 
ences of idiom, vocabulary, and poetical convention in the two languages will allow. 
I doubt, for instance, if one could get much nearer in good epic Latin to dv8pa po 
évvere, Motoa, . .. ds. . . eet Tpoins iepby rrodleOpov éxepoe, roAAGy . . . dvOpdrwv 
ie dorea kal voov éyvw than 


dic mihi, Musa, uirum captae post tempora Troiae 

qui mores hominum multorum uidit et urbis (4.P. 141); 
and surely 

non est aptus equis Ithace locus, ut neque planis 

porrectus spatiis nec multae prodigus herbae; 

Atride, magis apta tibi tua dona remittam (Ep. I. 7, 41) 


admirably represents 


immous 8 eis lOdKnv ovk dopa, dAAE vou adr 
evOdde Netw dyahua . . wwe ke 
ev 5 "1OdKy ovr’ dp Spduor evdpées ovre Tt Aespwv (8, 601). 


When he is imitating Latin he seems to keep as near to his model as metre will 
allow him, as we see in the famous adaptation (Sat. II. 3, 262 sqq.) of the equally 
famous opening scene of the Eunuchus of Terence. This is evident if we look at the 
passages side by side: 


TERENCE. Quid igitur faciam? non eam ne nunc quidem 
quom accersor ultro? 
Horace. nec nunc, cum me uocat ultro accedam ? 


TERENCE. an potius ita me comparem 
non perpeti meretricum contumelias 
Horace. an potius mediter finire dolores? 


(Neither perpeti nor contumelias is available for a hexameter, and comparem is next 
to impossible.) 
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TERENCE. exclusit; reuocat; redeam? non si me obsecret. 
Horace. exclusit; reuocat; redeam? non si obsecret. 
TERENCE. ere, quae res in se neque consilium neque modum 
(Eun. 57.) habet ullum, eam consilio regere non potes. 
HOoRACE. O ere, quae res 
nec modum habet neque consilium, ratione modoque 
tractari non uolt. 

TERENCE. in amore haec omnia insunt uitia.. . 
bellum, pax rursum; incerta haec si tu postulas 
ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas 
quam si des operam ut cum ratione insanias. 


(Of the four words omitted three are impossible in a hexameter.) 


HoRACE. in amore haec sunt mala, bellum 
pax rursum ; haec si quis tempestatis prope ritu 
mobilia et caeca fluitantia sorte laboret. 


_ (Postulas is again impossible; the expansion of iucevta haec is the only one in the 
whole passage of any importance.) 


reddere certa sibi, nihilo plus explicet ac si 
insanire paret certa ratione modoque. 


We may therefore expect that in the passage with which we began, if he is 
imitating a Greek author, he will add nothing of importance; if a Latin one, that he 
will show traces of his style and metre. If now we assume that he is imitating 
Euripides, we do indeed get fairly close parallels for the opening and closing parts of 
the dialogue : 

eid’ Ste wabeiy Set> Ti pe Td Sewvdv epyacy ; 
(Bacch. 492.) 
TIE. <ipxtaict 7’ évdov copa adv purd£opev. 
Al. = Avot p’ 6 Saipwv airds, drav eyo Gédo. 


(Bacch. 497.) 


But what of the middle? Pentheus in Euripides does not threaten to confiscate the 
property of his prisoner, and it would be very ridiculous if he did, for the prisoner is, 
or is supposed by Pentheus to be, a wandering foreign priest, and certainly no 
subject of his. The threat to strip him of his Bacchic insignia, the long hair and 
the thyrsos, is something very different, insult heaped upon him and his cult, and not 
material damage. The calmness with which the prisoner in Horace takes the 
threatened spoiling of his goods, and the moralizing allegory into which his final 
answer is turned, are of course Stoic, and the latter is to be found in Plutarch, de 
trang. anim. 476c, and no doubt occurred in many another diatribe now lost to us; for 
it is pretty certain that Plutarch had never read Horace, his one quotation from him, 
Lucull. 39=Epp. 1. 6, 45, being in all probability second-hand. But it is anything 
but impossible that some of the diatribes in question were known to Pacuvius. To 
whom is the Stoicizing due—Horace or an intervening writer? The former is of 
course possible; but the following arguments seem to me to weigh rather heavily in 
favour of the latter alternative. 

In the first place, the passage with which we are dealing is very easily turned 
into tolerable iambic trimeters on the republican dramatic model, thus: 


A. Pentheu Thebarum rector, quid me perpeti 
indignum coges ? 
B. adimam bona. 
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A. nemp’ pecus meum, 
lectos, argentum ; tollas licet (ista omnia). 
B. in manicis te et compedibus apud custodias 
tenebo. 
A. deus me soluet ipse, cum uolam, 


That Pacuvius philosophizes is well known. I need only mention the cosmo- 
logical passage, 88 sqq., Ribbeck*; the subtle discussion of the amount of emotion 
which a man may show under stress of misfortune, put into the mouth of 
Odysseus, 268 (conqueri fortunam aduersam, non lamentari decet); and the famous 
description of Fortune, 366 sqq. I would be inclined to add to the fragments of his 
Teucer the noble forty-fifth fragment of Ribbeck’s incertae incertorum : 


Ego cum genui, tum morituros sciui et huic rei sustuli. 
practerea ad Troiam cum misi ad defendendam Graeciam, 
sciui me in mortiferum bellum, non in epulas mittere. 


Of his Pentheus not a line survives, but the interpolated Servius (on Aen. IV. 469) 
tells us enough to enable us to reconstruct the plot. It differs from that of 
Euripides only in giving the name Acoetes to the mysterious stranger, unum ex 
comitibus etus (sc. Bacchi), who is brought before Pentheus. It would seem that 
Pacuvius’ MS. of Euripides’ play did not attach the name Dionysos to this character, 
whom I agree with some modern critics in not supposing to be the god himself. 
Now if this is the Acoetes who appears in Ovid, Met. III. 574, he-is still no Theban, 
but a Tyrrhenian. As, however, the only authority for this obscure person's 
nationality seems to be Ovid himself;? as the only other Acoetes in mythology is 
apparently an Arcadian in Vergil, Aen. XI. 36, 85; and as Ovid’s wish to make the 
prisoner tell the story of the Tyrrhenian pirates (which long episode can hardly have 
been included in Pacuvius’ play) is reason enough in itself for making him a 
Tyrrhenian, I see no necessity to assume that he was one in Pacuvius, whose work 
Ovid may or may not have had in mind. Pentheus then is faced, in Pacuvius, by a 
mortal, perhaps a Theban, since there is nothing in ‘ Servius’ about any but Theban 
characters; it is not even said that the god appeared in person. What is likelier 
than that the scene between the king and his prisoner was changed slightly, while 
retaining much of the Euripidean content, to include the effective climax of threats, 
confiscation, imprisonment, death (cum de eo grauiovem poenam constitueret, iussit eum 
interim claudi winctum, ‘Servius’)?3 I suggest, therefore, that Horace, who certainly 
knew the Republican dramatists and other poets well, if only from reminiscences of 
his schooldays under Orbilius, imitated this passage, and that it ran more or less like 
the half-dozen trimeters which I have ventured to reconstruct above. 
H. J. Rose, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


1 See Aberystwyth Studies, IV. (1922), pp. 24, 26. 3 This resembles Ovid, Met. III. 697, solidis 


2 See Roscher in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.u. Acoetes. 
Of the Bacchae of Accius we know only that it 
contained (frags. xii, and xiii., Ribbeck) in inter- 
view between Pentheus and either Dionysos or 
one of his followers. 


Tyrrhenus Acoetes | clauditur in tectis; et dum cru- 
delia iussae | instrumenta mnecis ferrumque ignesque 
barantur, etc. I have to thank Mr. A. D. Nock 
and my colleague, Mr. R. A, Pope, for helpful 
criticism and suggestions throughout. 


‘ 


TWO NOTES ON OVID, HEROIDES IV. 


fF 
IV. 9: 


Qua licet et sequitur, pudor est miscendus amori. 


THE various attempts to make sense of ‘sequitur,’ e.g. Palmer ‘naturally follows,’ 
taking pudoy as subject and amorem as object, seem to me most unsatisfactory. 
Sedlmayer reads ‘ quitur’ which Palmer calls ‘ mira coniectura.’ But it is obvious 
that as far as sense and transcriptional probability go the correction is excellent, 
and also that since a passive infinitive is understood, it is grammatically right or at 
least would be if we found it in Lucretius. The only, and it may be thought fatal, 
objection is that this passive use of potestur, quitur, nequitur, etc., has not been found 
in any writer later than Lucretius, with the possible and not very relevant exception 
of Apuleius. Birt, the original author of the conjecture, met this objection by 
adducing other archaisms in Ovid. My purpose here is not to discuss these, but to 
add to them the fact that Quintilian did not consider that guituy was obsolete. In I. 
6. 26, speaking of various kinds of defectiveness, he says ‘quonam modo “ quire” et 
urgere (B. ruere) uel in praeterita patiendi modo uel in participia transibunt ?’ 
Clearly the verbs here described have a passive of some sort, their special peculiarity 
being that they have no participles or perfects passive. In my edition of Quintilian I., 
assuming as I did that the whole of the passive of gueo had become obsolete, I 
pointed out the inconsistency, and suggested as a correction Jueve, which with urgere 
is mentioned by Priscian as belonging to this class of defectives. But if I had to 
rewrite the note, I should now be inclined to say that the text of Quintilian may be 
supported by the not improbable appearance of quituy in Hevoides IV. 9. 


oe 
IV. 85, 86: 


Tu modo duritiam siluis depone iugosis. 
Non sum materia digna perire tua. 


That the only sense to be extracted from these words, viz. ‘I do not deserve to 
be the victim of your (hard) disposition,’ involves an intolerable use of ‘materia’ 
is generally felt. The chief emendations hitherto proposed are (1) Palmer’s ‘ militia ’ 
and (2) Bentley’s ‘non sum materies digna uigore tuo,’ or Munro’s ‘(non sum 
materies digna perire) tuam.’ I do not propose to discuss them. No. (2) in either 
form has the merit of giving a perfectly natural meaning to ‘materies.’ But I wish 
to suggest another which gives an entirely different sense to the line: 


Non #is materia digna ferire tua ? 


In this case ‘materia, though still no doubt an unusual word, has a far more 
natural meaning than in the text. Hippolytus’ ‘materia’—the sum of what he is— 
is not his ‘duritia, but the qualities described in the previous lines 71-84. Phaedra 
has been describing in detail the grace and charm of every action of Hippolytus and 
has summed them up in line 84 : 


Denique nostra iuuat lumina, quidquid agis. 


The function therefore, I suggest, really worthy of Hippolytus’ ‘materia’ is lady- 
killing, not beast-killing, and the particular metaphor of ferive has been prepared for 
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by the wenabula of 83 and the hastile of 81. Another consideration is that the general 
sense of 86, whether as it stands or emended as in the ways mentioned above, seems 
to me poor. There is no great point in making Phaedra say at this juncture that she 
deserves a better fate. My version involves an antithesis between love-making and 
hunting, which is repeated in Ovidian fashion in the next couplet: 


Quid iuuat incinctae studia exercere Dianae 
et Veneri numeros eripuisse suos ? 


and worked out in the subsequent lines by citing the examples of the lover-huntsmen, 
Cephalus, Adonis and Meleager. 

So much for sense. As for transcriptional probability, ferive for perive is an easy 
matter. The change of swm to uts is one, the boldness of which I do not wish to 
minimize. I should account for it as follows: Let fevive be once corrupted to perire, 
and digna necessarily becomes a nom. fem. The obvious word needed to make sense 
and grammar is swm, and it happens to be metrically suitable. 

My suggestion of a ‘non’ ‘interrogatiuum cum admiratione’ is, I think, quite 
according to usage—e.g., Hor. Odes I. 15, 21. 


F. H. Corson. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


THE Classical Quarterly has recently suffered a severe loss through the death 
of three of its firmest friends and supporters. Dr. J. P. Postcate, for many 
years Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge, and subsequently Professor of 
Latin at the University of Liverpool, was editor of the Classical Review from 1899 
to 1907. He also edited this journal, its offshoot, for the first four years of its 
existence (1907-1910), and has constantly supported it since, both by his 
writings and as a member of its Board of Management. Sir Wittiam RipcE- 
way, Professor of Archeology in the University of Cambridge, has within the 
present year contributed an important article on Euripides in Macedon. He too 
was for many years a member of the Board of Management. For fuller 
accounts of both scholars we refer our readers to the Classical Review for 
September, 1926. The senior editor, Dr. E. V. Arnoip, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Latin in the University College 
of North Wales, died unexpectedly on September 19 after an operation in 
London. An account of his life and work will be found in the Times of 
September 21. He succeeded Dr, Postgate as one of the editors of the Classical 
Quarterly in 1911. His surviving colleague, who has been intimately associated 
with him in the conduct of this journal for the past fifteen years, may be per- 
mitted to bear testimony to his scrupulous care and resourcefulness as editor, 
to his fine scholarship, and his just and generous mind. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLVII. 1. January-March. 1926. 


The Res Gestae Diui Augusti as recorded on the Monumentum Antiochenum. 
A complete text, based on the results of the excavations of 1924, with commentary 
and illustrative plates, intended primarily to record divergences from the text of the 
Ancyranum. ‘Tenney Frank, The Inscriptions of the Imperial Domains of Africa. With 
relation only to the small area (25 x 30 Roman miles) ‘ north and south of the middle 
Bagradas river,’ attempts to explain the conditions depicted in the inscriptions by a 
study of the history of the district and its climatic and economic conditions and 
peculiarities. Helen M. Johnson, A New Account of the Relations between Mahavira 
and Gosala. Summarizes the story which is presented in Sargas III., IV., and VIII. 
of Hemacandra’s Mahaviracaritva, arguing that it represents a substantial Jaina 
tradition, and should therefore be used to supplement the Bhagavati Sitra. 
G. B. Dolson, Did Caxton translate the De Consolatione Philosophiae of Boethius ? 
Collects evidence to show that this persistent tradition is an error, and traces it to its 
source in Richard Morris’ edition of Chaucer’s translation, or in that by Caroline 
Pemberton of Queen Elizabeth’s Englishings. 


XLVII. 2. April-June. 1926. 


G. L. Hendrickson, Cicevo De Optimo Genere Oratorum. Argues, contrary to 
the general opinion, that this work preceded the Ovatoy, and represented an earlier 
Stage in the development of Cicero’s thought. Gives a detailed analysis of the 
treatise, drawing attention to various signs of incompleteness or lack of revision. 
C. W. Mendell, Vt Clauses, Pavt II. Deals with ‘antecedent,’ ‘coincident,’ and 
‘ subsequent’ clauses, and gives a large number of examples of each type. Concludes 
that the subordinate constructions are outgrowths from the independent. Tenney 
Frank, A Commentary on the Inscription from Henchiy Mettich in A frica. A detailed 
examination of the conditions under which the tenants of the Villa Magna (which 
had passed under the direct control of Trajan) held their lands, the penalties imposed 
for neglect or transgression, and the work exacted in lieu of former municipal 
obligations. Argues that the ordinance is typical of Roman procedure, inasmuch as 
its provisions are determined by local conditions and the earlier history of the colony. 
A. B. West and B. D. Meritt, The Reconstruction of 1.G. 12, 191. Offers a recon- 
struction of the original measurements of this list of Athenian tributary cities, with 
a number of emendations and two plates—(r1) a complete revised text, and (2) a 
facsimile of the stone ‘showing the fragments in their proper relation.’ A. W. Van 
Buren, Epigvaphical Salvage from Pompeii. Suggests the following emendations: 
CI.L. IV. 575, macerie (or a) for macerio ; IV. 1782, Ionas sepe (for saepe), 3421, l. 3, 
(h)erniose, 4138, Kiouréxn (= Isis-Fortuna) cdé(ovea for efor Téxn odfovea. 


Hermes. LX. 4. 1925. 

W. Capelle, Alteste Spuren dev Astvologie bei den Griechen. These are found at the 
end of the fifth century in the Hippokratic wep) duvairms. W.A. Baehrens, Zu den 
Glossen des Placidus, For the ‘short’ glosses, which belong to the fifth century a.p., 
Festus, Servius, and Nonius were used. E. Fraenkel, Zum Texte rémischer Juristen. 
Methods of procedure and the need for co-operation illustrated by passages from the 

P 
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Digest and attempts which have been made to improve them. R. Philippson, 
Akademische Verhandlungen tiber die Lustlehve. 1, Aristoteles’ Berichte. A long 
examination of A.’s evidence for Speusippos and Eudoxos. II. Platons Philebos und 
Eudoxos. P. is at times criticizing E. as well as Aristippos. III. Dey Philebos und 
Speusipp. S.is one of the dSvoxepeis (448). IV. The date of the Philebos is about 
357. V. Eudoxos tibey die Gétter, Emends two passages of Philodemos to refer 
to this work. Muiszetten: H. Willrich, Zum Brief des Kaisers Claudius an die 
Alexandviner. Two Jewish embassies had arrived, one from the orthodox party and 
another from the free-thinkers, There were twelve Alexandrine ambassadors: 
ApxiB.os is to be inserted after KAavéis in line 19. H. Frankel, Zwei Stellen aus den 
Argonautika des A follonios. I. 934 and II. 796. P. Maas, Zum Platontext. Meno 992 
and Gorgias 524p. W. Morel, Zuy Consolatio ad Liviam. In 59 read fletus for foetus. 


LXI. 1. 1926. 


F. Heinemann, Ammonios Sakkas und dev Ursprung des Neuplatomsmus. The. 4 


doctrine of A., his relation to Plato, and his—very great—influence on Plotinos 
A. Klotz, Zum Culex. The Culex is later than the Metamorphoses of Ovid. The 
author—not Ovid himself—designed the piece to pass as one of Vergil’s /ugend- 
schriften. Remarks on Gviechische Vorlage, and reference to a Heidelberg papyrus 
published by F. Bilabel in Philologus, 1925, p. 331. KR. Heinze, Zu Senecas Apocolo- 
cyntosis. A discussion of details, suggested by O. Weinreich’s Senecas Apocolo- 
cyntosis. G. L. Hendrickson, Occentare ostium be Plautus, This is the Greek 
kopdferv ert Ovpas, erixopafe Ovpas, E. Ziebarth, Die iepa cvyypapy von Delos. A 
commentary on the full text published by F. Diirrbach in Rev. Et. gv., 1919, which 
throws much light on several other Delian documents. MuiszeLLen: A. B. Drach- 
mann, Zu Platons Staat. In 517a delete droxreivev. J. Mussehl, Zu Pap. Oxy. III. 477. 


LX. ‘2. , 1926, 


E. Preuner, Die Panegyns dev Athena Ilias. To C.I.G. 3601 may be joined an 
inscription published in Ath, Mitt., 1924, p. 102 sqq., and these in turn to Ditt. 
O.G.I. 444. The document is of 77 B.c. A. Korte, Euripides oder Menander? 
D. S. Robertson (C.R., 1922, p. 106) is right in assigning the pjois of the Didot 
papyrus to Menander, but not so in giving it to the Epitrepontes. When Apollonios 
wrote Evpurisov ZroSpayérns, perhaps he meant ofodpsdrns—for wgodpirns. F. Jacoby, 
Hesiodstudien zur Theogonie. Examination of vv. 188-206, which are interpolation. 
The structure of the poem. O. Cuntz, Zum Briefwechsel des Plinius und Traian. 
Finds hints of the impending Parthian war, and suggests that possibly Pliny was 
sent out to make preparations. In Ep. LXV. read Andaniam for Anniam, and in 
Ep. XXIII. ttaque tamiae aestimant nouum fiert debeve.... A. Mauersberger, Plato 
und Arvistipp. In the Philebos the xopoi are not Kyrenaics, but Megarians. 
MiszELLEN: W. Morel, Zu Hesiod, Apollonius Rhodius und Varro Atacinus. With 


P. Berl. 10560, 86 sqq., compare Arist. G.A. 750a 32, A.R. IV. 1503 sqq., and — 


id. III. 1396. Note on Baehrens F.P.R., p. 336. R. Holland, Zu den Indika des 
Ktesias, O. Weinreich, Zu Senecas Apocolocyntosis, c. 73. With guid di ad homines ? 
compare Suidas s.v, Zadovcrios firdcopos. E. Preuner, ’AxvAAeds Xarpypovos. Vide 
Ditt. Syll2 1080. G. Maas, Euripides’ Iph. Taur. 831 sqqg. Lines 831-3 are 
stichomythy. 


LXI. 3. 1926. 
R. Helm, Die Liste der Thalassokvatien in der Chronik des Eusebius. Detailed 


discussion of the distribution between 1182 and 480, of the original form and of the — 


extant versions—to the advantage of Jerome over the Armenian. F. Miinzer, Ein 
unverstandeney Witz bet Varro R, R.II.5,5. For Plautium read planius, comparing Cic. 


eT ae 
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ad Fam, II. 10,1. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Lesefrichte: A. Mauersberger, 
Plato wnd Aristipp (concluded). Examines Republic, Protagoras, Theaitetos, and Hippias 
maioy : the outcome is that all alike are valueless as evidence for Kyrenaic doctrine. 
M. Wellmann, Hippokrates, des Thessalos Sohn. This Hippokrates, grandson of the 
more famous, is the author of the epi ¢ucGv mentioned in P. Lond. 137. A. Busse, 
Peripatos und Pertpatetiker. The original description was of dd tod repurdrov, later 
abbreviated to oi repurarntixot and then misunderstood in an ambulatory sense. 
MiszeLLen: S. Luria, Eine politische Schrift des Redners Antiphon aus Rhamnus. 
D. S. Robertson, Euvipides odey Menander ? (see the preceding number). Defends 
his assignation to the Epitrepontes. A. Korte, Nachtrag. K. is still unconvinced. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). V. 2. 1926. 

R. C. Flickinger, Some Problems in Scenic Antiquities. Discusses a number of 
questions concerning the ancient Greek theatre. Among them the meaning of oxnvy 
in Pollux = ‘scene-building ’; the length of the Greek foot ; the size of the Aeschylean 
orchestra-terrace. B.L. Ullman, Latin Manuscripts in American Libraries. A supple- 
ment to De Ricci’s list in Philological Quarterly 1. 109, 1922. J. P. Postgate, Notes 
on ‘ Aster’ and ‘Starr,’ and ‘ Veni, uidi, uici.’ 


Philologus. LXXXI. 3. 1926. 

A. D. Knox, Hevodas and Callimachus. Starting from Herzog’s article in 
Philologus (1924) LXXIX. 4, deals particularly with Herodas’ Dveam (Mime 8) and 
its connexion with Callimachus’ Jamii. Herodas’ atmosphere was Attic rather than 
Alexandrian, but the difference between H. and C. concerned the metrical com- 
position of the scazon; remains enable us to frame a law distinguishing lyric ( =C.) 
and dramatic (=H.) Iambus. Dispute was the whole matter in Mime 8, but 
perhaps merely episodic in C.’s Jambi. J. Morr, Die Landeskunde von Palastina bes 
Strabon und Josephos. Demonstrates Posidonius as source, so too for Tacitus (in 
Histovies) and Justinus. W. Port, Die Anordnung in Gedichtbiichern augusteischey Zett. 
The first article of a series. Deals with Vergil’s Eclogues and Horace; Tibullus 
and Ovid’s Amores to follow. It is essential to consider whether the poems were 
written for publication in collection or, having been written, were so published. 
Contrast the second with the first book of Horace’s Satives. W.Gundel, Texthritische 
und exegetische Bemerkungen zu Manilius. Continued from last issue. Detailed com- 
ment on Man. II. 453-65, 507, 968-70; IV. 409-501. Shorter notes on IV. 15, 17, 
779; V.15, 208, 219. J. Trotzki, Zum Pervigilium Veneris. (1) Defends existing 
order of lines, except in two passages. The author varies the traditional scheme. 
The P.V. is not a Hymn. (2) Relation of the P.V. to the ‘topic’ dealing with 
Spring. (3) Venus in the P.V.=Venus ruvalis, contrasted with Amor. WwW. A, 
Baehrens, Zum Procemium des Culex. Reinforces the arguments against the 
Vergilian authorship of the poem by examination of the proem. Composition before 
or in 44 B.c. isa fiction. Vergilian motives, e.g. invocation of Pales, are introduced 
ineptly. Ll. 26 sqq. are definitely Augustan, cp. similar lists in Horace and 


Propertius. 


Supplement Band XVIII., Heft 1. 1926. 

Dr. Phil. Walther Cartellieri, Die rémischen Alpenstrassen iiber den Brenner 
Reschen-Scheideck und Plickenpass mit ihven Nebenlinien, Pp. 1-171 text, pp. 173-83 
geographical index ; eight maps. 
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Revue de Philologie. XLIX. 34. 1925. 


These numbers contain: (1) Classified abstracts of articles that have appeared 
in classical periodicals during 1904; (2) a bibliography of books upon classical 
learning, together with any reviews upon them which have appeared during 1924. 


LOM is Te 15% 


W. H. Buckler, C.J.G. 3459 : Essai de Restitution. An inscription published by — 


Peyssonel in 1765 has been wrongly read and supplemented. F.Cumont, Le sage 


Bothros ou le phylavque Avétas? On a letter of a certain Bothros concerning the ~ 


medical properties of parts of the vulture, discovered by Boudreaux in 1912. 
C. cites various Latin versions, From references in the antiquary Lydus it appears 
that the name Bothros is a corruption of Arethas, an Arabian who wrote a letter to 
the Emperor Claudius on this subject. L. Constans, Suv deux Manusents de César— 


i.e. Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 10084, and Neapolitanus IV.,c. 11. Both are descended — 


from a MS. cognate to R. F. Butavand in an introductory article maintains that — 


the Agram Etruscan text contains fragments of the Odyssey. M. Holleaux, Rome 


et la Gyrece au IIIe Siécle. A reply to criticisms on a book published in 1921. © 


L. Robert in Diodorus XVIII. 56. 3 would read iets d¢ typovvres (for Tywrres). 
B. Haussoullier, Inscriptions de Didymes and Inscription de Ténos. A. Grenier, on 
Tibullus I, 7, 11, supports Scaliger’s emendation Testis Atuy Duranusque. E. 


Cavaignac, Sur l’Economie de Histoire de Polybe d’apvés Tite Live: Livres XIX. 


et XX. J. Marouzeau on Bosleau and Horace. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. N.F. LXXIV. 4. 1925, 


E. Stein, Untersuchungen zur spdtvomischen Verwaltungsgeschichte. I. The assign- 
ment of Eastern Illyricum to the Eastern Empire in 379 was soon annulled ; the 
final assignment must be dated in 395. II. Notes on the history of Ilyricum from 
the fifth century to the seventh. III. The praefects practorio of the later Empire, with 
a sketch of the working of the constitution of the period. IV. A criticism of 


L. Schmidt’s paper Die comites Gothovum. S, adds a note on the exactio binovum . 


et teyrnovum. F. Marx, Die Uberlieferung iibey die Pevsdnlichheit Homers. M. studies 
the ancient traditions, attaching value to the fragment of Hesiod (265, Rzach) 


which refers to his contest with Homer, and explaining the name Melesigenes as — 
‘a man who is thoughtful for his clan,’ and the story of Homer’s birth at Smyrna as © 
due to false etymology. He concludes that a rhapsode named Homeros lived in the — 


age of Hesiod, before 800 B.c., and produced the J/zad and the Odyssey in their present 


form, using earlier poets freely, as his successors, the authors of the Homeric Hymns, — 


used his poems, and employing some of the technique we see in Hesiod. The 


success of these two great epics caused the Thebais, the Oedipodeia, etc, to be 
written. M. suggests that the writer of the Hymn to Demeter had the T’heogony as a — 
whole in book-form before him, and that the Hymn to Hermes is to be dated between ~ 


ee ee 


Alcman and Alcaeus, and remarks on the methods of ancient Homeric criticism. — 


E. Maass, Eunuchos und Verwandtes. After illustrating ancient abhorrence of the 
practice of castration, M. classifies, explains, and illustrates at length Greek and ~ 


Roman words for ‘ eunuch.’ 


LXXV. 1. 1926, 


C. Fries, Homerica, connects dd Spvds 78 ad wétpns with Jeremiah II. 26 and 
III. 39. He further explains from Indian parallels the reluctance of Proteus to 


reveal what he knows. G. Beyerhaus, Philosophische Vovaussetzungen in Augustins — 
Briefen (Evster Teil). 1. After an interesting sketch of the field of investigation | 
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offered by these letters, B. proceeds to a study of Epp. 16 and 17, the letter of 
Maximus and S. Augustine’s reply. II. Madaura was a bulwark of paganism 
(Zp. 232) because of the vitality of its classical culture. III. Modern theories as to 
the beliefs of Maximus. IV. Analysis of the two letters. V. Maximus is closely 
akin to the Platonism of the second century, as represented by Apuleius. 
VI. S. Augustine uses no Neoplatonic arguments in Ef. 17. L. Weber, Zu den 
Eion-Epigrammen. These epigrams (preserved by Plutarch, Cimon 7) show the same 
scheme of composition (éyxépuov, wapaiveois, tapauv0ia) as the Funeral Speeches. 
L. Radermacher, Zu Platon dem Komiker, In Cramer, Anecdota III. 195, read 
TlAdrov ovx 6 giddcodos GAN’ 6 Kepap<ebs, 6 Kwp>ixdratos «at Kparivov ofda 
avvgsovta. Plato’s comedy Peisandyos must be dated immediately after Peisander’s 
cowardice in 422. A. Tumarkin, Dev Unsterblickkeitsgedanke in Platos Phidon. The 
immortality which Plato seeks to demonstrate is the timeless spirituality of philo- 
sophic life in the Idea; the immortality of the soul is a symbolical way of stating 
this. T. analyzes the dialogue from this point of view. O. Schissel, Polybios 
Hist. X. 21, §§ 2-8. P.’s observations prefaced to his account of Philopoemen are in 
accordance with rhetorical theory of the éyxwpuov as known to us in Genethlios. 
A. Klotz, Ersparung in Schrift und Wort im lateinischen. The slurring of final vowels 
in speech mentioned by Cicero, Ovator 153, is to be recognized in a number of 
passages of Latin writers. W. Morel, Eine Rede bei Josephus (Bell. Iud. VII. 341 
sqq.). Eleazar’s elaborate exhortation to suicide is composed of Greek common- 
places, and inspired above all by Plato and by Posidonius. The reference to the 
Brahmans agrees even verbally with Porphyry, De abstinentia IV. 17 sq. Th. Birt, 
Pontifex und sexagenarii de ponte (zu Catull., c. 17); retains Jaedere (=illudeve), also 
sali subst (as imperatives: a traditional priestly formula, qualified by sacra; and 
similarly in Petron 34 and 73 tango menas, ‘I attack the sardines,’ is governed by 
faciamus), regards Colonia as some small town, not Verona, and discusses the dance 
of the Salii held of old on the pons sublicius. Quendam municipem meum is to be treated 
like the men aged sixty of the proverb. O. Schissel, Ausonius: Mosella 32. Retains 
MSS. reading. Fr. Marx, De Rudentis comoediae nomine Graeco. The name is 
*Exitpory, N. Wecklein, Zu Strab. V. 235. For xaraxaypOevres read Kkarakapapw- 
Gévres or Kapapwhévres. A. Klotz, Zu Ps.-Plut. Mor. 2414. Restores a distich by 
deleting kal iAapd, 


Wiener Studien. XLIV. 2. 1924-25. 


K. Bielohlawek, MéAreoOas wnd pod} (continued). K. Kunst, Die Schuld der 
Kiytaimestra, continues a discussion of the difference between the Homeric and the 
tragic versions of Agamemnon’s death. A. Wilhelm, Zu Xenophon’s Aaxedatpoviov 
moAvreia. Emendation and exegesis of V. 4 <riv> rordv; V. 8 eripedciobau ws 
<parore adtoxeAevotous Tov outiwv yéverGor>, J. Mesk, Sappho und Theokrit in der ersten 
Rede des Himerios. Defends the view that Theocritus XVIII. is founded on a poem by 
Sappho. M. Runes, Die Vererbung dey Personennamen im Griechischen. The practice 
of naming a son after his grandfather is older than that of naming him after his 
father, which does not become common till the fifth century B.c. A. Bojkowitsch, 
Hirtius als Offizier und als Stylist. A discussion of Hirtius’ position on Caesar’s staff. 
E. Hauler, Zu den Orleaner Bruchstiicken des III. Buches von Sallusts Historien. A new 
collation of the fragments in the Orleans palimpsest published by Schulten in 1925. 
L. Radermacher, Horaz Sat. I. 7,isnot a mere adaptation from Lucilius. MIszELLEN: 
Gerstinger on the Rainer papyri. Adler on Philo wep’ mé@ys. Kappelmacher on the 
Axamenta of the Salii. Schuster on Catullus XIII. Kunst on Seneca’s Phaedra. 
Wimmerer on the Rescript of Solva. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Société de Linguistique.de Paris. Bulletin (1926). XXVI. Fasc. 1 and 2, — 

A. Meillet contributes Remarks on the Etymology of some Greek Words. éptxw 
TphHYyw vy Xw Show suffixes of ‘determined’ value. dp: deipw, not ana, and meant 
‘that which is in suspension.’ icos (FiofFos) <*witwo-, Bios is an adaptation of a 
form of the root noun *g*tys-; 250 under the influence of ¢Biwyv, cf. Sords, Lat. 
datus, Gk. Si8wpr. apéoxw: Lat. aeruscare, Av. 1Sasd, ‘seek to obtain.’ P. Rivet 
(The Australians in America) connects Australian with the language of the Patagonians 
(Tson). P. Tedesco writes on Persian banbiin; J. Mansion on Old Netherlandish in 
vegavd to Proper Names; J. Przyluski on Non-Avyan Borrowings in Indo-Aryan. R.G. — 
Kent derives caliga from *calcoligd (calc- and -ligd-, ligave). M.L. Sjoestedt concludes — 
Latim Itevatives in -tdve (-sdve). The Latin imperfective simplified itself, broadly 
speaking, in either an indeterminate or a durative direction. Expectare (‘seek to see’), 
captave, noscitave, have a conative signification. In words like gvassavi, cursare, the 
attention is fixed on the character of the action rather than its result. Nuere signifies 
the instantaneous action of making a sign with the head ; mutave has the frequentative — 
meaning ‘ shake the head.’ 


Fasc. 3. 


Consists of reviews by Meillet and others. We may mention those on Ernout 
and Robin’s Commentary on Lucretius; Brugmann’s Syntax of the Simple Sentence in 
Indogermanic (Gruyter), and Porter Hamilton’s Compounds of the Word ‘Cow’ (he 
is criticized for connecting BotA.pos with Bods ; cf. Boeot. rovArpos). 


Indogermanisehe Forschungen. XLIII. 3-4, and Anzeiger. 1926. 


E. Maas, AvxdBas, ‘the wolf-gait,’ hence ‘the time when the wolf hunts,’ ie. 
winter, and hence, more generally, ‘year’; évavrds (sc. perhaps, but not necessarily, 
Aixos ?), ‘(the wolf ?) resting (cf. iavOuds “den, lair”) within (év-),’ hence ‘the time 
when (the wolf ?) does so,’ i.e, summer, and hence, more generally, ‘ year’; the wolf — 
as the emblem of winter, and other associations of wolf and winter; the element 
Avko- in proper names (chiefly mythological); the simple opposition of winter and 
summer (two seasons only); Lycurgus fighting Dionysus is winter fighting summer. 
R. Blimel, Generic and proper names in Homer ; Tedxpos and redxpos both borrowings 
(from Thracian ?), the former as a proper name, the latter generic, with p voiced 
(hence x) and p breathed (hence x), as pronounced in polite and vulgar society 
respectively, but both meaning the same (‘illegitimate born,’ Hesych. s.v. redxpos); _ 
B, further suggests comparison with rex in Téxpynooa (concubine of Aias, mother, — 
of Eurysaces), corrupted ‘in einer nichtgriechischen Sprache’ from. *tewkmdatrie 
‘ concubine-mother ’—originally a generic name; as also Aias ‘legitimate born,’ cf. — 
ai(F)a ‘(mother) earth,’ cf. Lat. awia, and the Etr. spelling (insc.) Aivas; names in 
-as, -akos from d-stems; IId¢pis a generic name (cf. dvcrapis) borrowed from Thracian 
(Herbig), ‘the impartial, ie. arbiter,’ cf. Lat. say, but unconnected with Thrac. 
Poris, Ulyr. Wdpis, Venet. Voltu-, Asso-paris, Gr. opis, wéptis with I.-Eu., Gr. and 
Thrac. 6=Illyr.d. N. van Wijk, Participles in -to- and the aorist in -#’B- in Slavonic 
E, Fraenkel on parataxis and hypotaxis in Greek, Balto-Slavonic, and Albanian. 
H. Ehelolf collects examples of Hittite instrumentals in -¢ (-d)—from r/n-stems — 
a-stems in 7(a)-, na-; stems in nu- (?). 

The death of Streitberg has removed the surviving co-founder and co-editor 
(with Brugmann) of Jdg, Forsch., which in future will be brought out by Professors 
Sommer of Munich and Debrunner of Jena. 
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